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HUACH kb 


OY BOBCAT 


SOD POODLE 
07 WOODCHUCK 


“The finest vermin and medium-sized game rifle obtain- 
able!” That’s what men call the Remington Model 30S 
bolt action SPORTER in.25 caliber—shown at the left. 
Slip five cartridges into its magazine. Put it to your shoul- 
der, and deliver smashing power where you aim! Remem- 
ber, its accuracy is unbeatable at effective ranges. Tell 
that to the Hornet fans! 

You'll like its looks, smooth action, fine balance and 
easy handling. Stock is oil-finished American walnut, 
beautifully checkered. Equipped with Lyman No. 48 
Windgauge receiver sight and gold bead front ramp 
sight. Admirably suited for telescope. Screw eyes for 


quick release swivels, and thumb-operated safety. 


.25 Remington LOAD THIS RIFLE with the .25 
Hi-Speed Remington Hi-Speed Kleanbore 
mushroom cartridge using 87 grain mush- 
87 grain p 

room bullet and you've some real 
bad news for woodchuck, bobcat 
or sod poodle (prairie dog). 
Speed ... 2700 feet per second! 
Power . . . a three-quarter-ton 
blow! For medium-sized game — 
deer and bear—use .25 Rem- 
ington Express, 117 grain mush- 
room bullet — accurate, too, up 
to 700 yards. 

Those who prefer slide action 
repeaters should handle the Beau 
Brummel at the right — Reming- 
ton Model 25. Stock is American 
walnut. Barrel 24 inches. Rear 
sight adjustable. Easy take down. 
Magazine holds 10 cartridges. 

This rifle takes the .25-20 
W.M.R. cartridge stepped up in 
velocity to 2200 feet per second. 
With 60 grain Hi-Speed mush- 
room bullet it delivers 645 foot 
pounds shocking power... an 


KLEANBO 


AMMUNITION 


excellent combination for vermin 
and medium-sized game. 

These are just the high spots. 
Your dealer hasthe whole 
story. Or write us for Folder 57. 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


DON'T CLEAN 
YOUR RIFLE 


Yes, we mean exactly that... if 
you shoot Kleanbore cartridges! 
Kleanbore is the registered trade- 
mark name of all non-corrosive 
ammunition made by Remington. 
Kleanbore keeps the bore of 
your rifle absolutely free from 
rust, corrosion, pitting and lead- 
ing. It deposits a protective film 
in the barrel that should not be 
removed by cleaning. Proofs of 
Kleanbore's outstanding advan- 
tages will be sent free on request. 
The best proof of all is your own 
rifle barrel. 


Remington, 
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Six 
wonderful 


etchings 
will be 


reproduced 


in the next 
six issues 


of 


Field & Stream 


N the next issue—March—Field & 

Stream will publish a superlatively 
fine reproduction of the etching shown 
above—Hovering Geese, by Frank W. 
Benson. This is one of the best-known 
works by the man whom many critics 
and fellow artists regard as the great- 
est living etcher of wild-life subjects. 


Field & Stream’s copy of this etch- 
ing will be made by a special process 
that reproduces the qualities of the 
original with great fidelity. Viewed 
from the normal distance of three or 
four feet, the reproduction would be 
taken for an original etching by any- 
body not a trained expert. 


The reproduction will be in the size 
of 65% by 814 inches; and will be on 
fine, special, heavy paper such as 
many original etchings are printed on. 


The April, May, June, July and 
August issues will each contain a simi- 
lar reproduction, of one of the follow- 
ing etchings: 


Winter Wildfowling, 
by Frank W. Benson. 
putting 


Crunners out decoys at 


SuUMNTIS 


578 Madison Ave. 














Woodcock, 
by Frank W. Benson. 
e-up picture of startled 


voodcock 


in fight 


Carolina, by Percival Rosseau. 
Dogs 


lina plantation. 


pointing quail on Caro- 


Alaskan Wilderness, 
by Carl Rungius. 
ajestte 


Moose with 


standing in typical rough Alaska 


¢ ad 
spre ld 


countrys 
® 


Dance of the Mayfiies, 
by William J. Schaldach. 
Trout take 


mavtly in air, 


breaking water to 


Messrs. Rosseau, Rungius and 
Schaldach have also won literally 
world-wide fame by their etchings and 
paintings of American wild life. The 
six reproductions will therefore con- 
stitute a portfolio of extremely beauti- 
ful pictures that would grace any 
home, club or shooting or fishing 
lodge or camp. The original etchings 
would cost you at least $500.00, and 
probably much more. There is some- 


Field & Stream 





thing about etchings that no other 
medium of art possesses. They are 
valued highly by all keen sportsmen, 
and you will find one or more of them 
on the walls of the homes of all who 
can afford to buy them. 


Reproductions such as these are not 
obtainable anywhere else, so far as we 
know. They have been selected by us 
from the works of some of the great- 
est artists of wild life as being the six 
of greatest general interest to men 
who shoot and fish. 


No feature comparable to this will 
be found in any other publication. We 
urge every one of you readers to make 
sure of getting every one of these 
issues. Despite the costliness of these 
reproductions to us, there will be no 
increase in the price of Field & Stream 
during the six-months period. If your 
newsdealer sells out before you get to 
him, or if you wish additional copies, 
we'll gladly mail them to you on re- 
ceipt of price—25c per copy. If you 
wish copy sent flat, in cardboard con- 
tainer, send us 30c per copy. 


New York 
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Pflueger CAPITOL 


fer ATLAPAC __No. 1985, 100 yd. $8.00 Pflueger AUTOPLA $16.00 —_~— 
ses 65, $85 and $100 No. 1988,250 yd. 10.00 wee 
No. 1989, 300 yd. 12.00 fry 





bag gig 

°. 7 yd. ‘ 

fl HI No. 1888,250 yd. 4.50 Pflueger NORKA 

No. irene, Ft 56.00 No. 1889, 300yd. 6.00 No.1335F . . $12.00 Pflueger CHUM Spoon 


No. 1335S . . 12.00 No. 7132, 6 sizes, 40c to $1 ea. 


¢ 
ee or enor 


‘ 


Pflueger LIVE WIRE Salt Water 


Minnow 


1 size, 5 inches, 4 Finishes $1.00 





Pflueger ae yt — 
se BSONALPINE, 5 a"iGH5'ad' "G0 Plwons GOLDEN WES 
0. 100 yd. $ 6.50 ; ' | eS °. , yd. $3. 
ia ee “ 


No. 2659, 300 yd. 12.00 Pflueger BIRDIE SQUID 
OE ———— 2 sizes, 2/0,4,0 . . 50c each 
——_- A SURPRISE AWAITS YOU 


Ask your Sporting Goods Dealer to show you 
the Pflueger Reels and Baits for salt water 
fishing. He has a surprise for you in Pflueger 
Fishing Tackle. Never before has Pflueger of- 
fered such variety and outstanding quality for 
any type of fishing in salt or fresh water. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Dept. F2 E. A. Pflueger, Pres. Akron, Ohio 
Pflueger SUMCO Pflueger PONTIAC Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
No. 2257, 200 yd. $2.75 No. 357,200 yd. $2.25 Send For Our Pocket Catalog—FREE 


No. 2958, 250 yd. 3.50 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) 


FISHING TACKLE M soc 


filled with facts about leading game fish—helpful in- 
formation on fishing and the latest numbers of Pflueger 
Reels and Baits. 


E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. F2, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 


i 
! 
L 
' 
; Catalog No. 151. 
' 
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and Sporting Property for Sale 











WHERE BIG FISH STORIES 


Come True 








WINTER SPORTS 


Adirondacks—Northwoods’ Lodge Inn. Skating, Ski- 


ing. Tobogganing, Snowshoeing and Saddle Horses, 
Sleigh rice Fox, cottontail and snowshoe rabbit 
hunting. All modern camp, heated rooms. Open all 


per week includes everything. Let 
Also 2 acres, 5 room Log Camp 
$1560, terms 

Luzerne, 


year. Only $20.00 
us give you references 
8 x 27 living-room fireplace 


Ear! Woodward N. Y. 








LOTT DA 


If you like real fishing, 
pack your tackle and 
come on down to the 
Sunshine City. In bay 
ind gulf are scores of 
varieties of that 
will give you the thrill of a lifetime. Tarpon 
kingfish, amberjack, jewfish, redfish, snapper, 

trout nackerel—these ind 1 
thers will skill 






| 


fish 


robalo nany 


Mail the 


| Trout 


or 
Weaks 


SPORTSMEN 
Ask about fish hook combination 
5 to 1.” This will be interesting to every angler. 


Hotel Wachapreague, 
Side) via Del-Mar-Va. A. H. G. Mears, Ownership 
Manzcgement, Wachapreague, Va. | 


SB Best Beans 


Fishing Due June 1st 





Late April to Nov 


FAMILIES 
“Writer landed 


Details. Booklets. 
Eastern Shore, Va. 


Good eats. 





test vour upon 


f | ! t 
lor booklet 


Chamber of Commerce. 


! 
| A. W. Deaderick, Secretary. 
| St. Petersburg, Florida. 

‘ 


Bird Hunters, Attention! 


Hunting privileges on 12,000 acres at your 
More birds this year than usual. 
Located on high- 
to Florida. 


disposal 
Season closes Feb. 20th. 
ways 301-311 Short Route 
Modern hotel at moderate 
ROWLAND HOTEL CO. 


rates 


Rowland, N. C. 





Rh 


Fort Myers 
ba | 

the Garden Spot 
of the“ West Coast 
NOW OPEN 
Every Room with Bath 
18-Hole Golf Course 
Fisherman’s Paradise 
Private Swimming Pool 
On the Tamiami Trail 
f JOSEPH E. SMITH, Manager 


Oo — 









Spend Your Winter Vacation at 
PINECROFT 
in the Foothills of the Blue Ridge 


Setters and Springers carefully 


developed 


J. G. CHANDLER, Barber, N. C. 


Pointers 








BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Prophet and Toad River Country 


t of summer fishing; exploring in virgin territory 


Ie 
Excellent black sheep and grizzly country. Spring bear 
eason closes dune 30th. Fall hunting season for sheep 
it, bear, caribou, moose and deer opens Sept. 1 
Experienced guide good horse 
K. F. McCusker 
Winter address Onion Lake, Sask., Canada 








iin 


BRIGHTON VALLEY DUDE RANCH 
BRIGHTON, FLORIDA 





in a tropical setting. Fine 

wimming pool, Best huntin 

turkey luck nipe. coon 
Enjoy a wild-cat hunt at 
Also good ba fishing. Guide 

An ideal place for the entire fam 
Lbuok | 


onable rate et sent upon request 


A. L. DAWSON, Prop. 











———" ORANGE COUNTY =—— 
FLORIDA-FISHIN 
NEW SPORTSMANS GUIDE MAILED 
FREE on request. Latest illustrated book- 
let describes Orange County Florida 
gives information on excellent hunting asd 
fishing. Interesting, instructive. Write 
Guay Gat Genhe 6 Gamen for your copy. 
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LASKA... 


Brown Kodiak Bear this Spring 
Everything furn 


IHfunt the Big 
Shots positively guaranteed. 


A 
* 


ished by Alaska’s pioneer and foremost hunt 
a ing organization-——now in 9th year. Folder avail 
able to sportsmen. Cable address AGTA 


Alaska Guides, Inc., 


Box F 
Anchorage, Alaska 
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Homelike comforts. | 


(Ocean | 











Orange CountyC of C.31 Wall St Orlando, Florida 








OZARKS. 


The Land of Springs 


10 acres Lake of the Ozarks, $150, $5 monthly, 5 
acres Niangua river, $125, $5 monthly. All timbered, 
no buildings, no mosquito 1 acre with stone cabin, 


Write for Free List 
251 


$10 monthly 
Herman 


White river 
of complete 


$500 


descriptions Hubbard, 





Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kans 


| CANADIAN LANDS 
_—Seized and Sold For Taxes. 


$ 40 buys 10 acres on travelled road 

$ 67 buys island 

$ 88 buys 100 acres mineral and hunting 
$162 buys 20 acres on lake 

$292 buys 160 acres improved farm 










Our 17th annual list just issued in the form of a % 
page booklet describes the above and many other choice 
properties offered at Tax Sale prices. The amount 
quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, no mort- 
gage. Beautifully situated hunting and fishing camp 
where there is real sport; summer cottage sites; heavi 
ly wooded acreages in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario 
| and the New North; also farms in Ontario, New 
| Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and British Co 

lumbia. Now is the time to invest in Canada’s minerals 
Small monthly payments if de- 
write today for free booklet with 
















forests and farms 
sired. Don't delay 
full explanation 


TAX SALE SERVICE 



































DISTINCTIVE 


...and not expensive 
When in New York, stop 
at the DELMONICO. This 
fine Park Avenue Hotel is 
conveniently situated for 
business and entertainment. 
Rates from #4.00 a Day 
1, 2 and 3 room apart- 
ments, both furnished and 
unfurnished, with serving 
pantries and electrical re- 
frigeration are available. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
NEW YORK 


Under Reliance Management 





























He com MO) Mexico) 


Big Game 
Hunting in 

Spotted Jaguar and lion trailing will 
a pack of real dogs. Buck guaranteed "| 
i} 
| 











each license. 


X BAR L CATTLE CO., P. 0. Box 705, El Paso, Tet# 


















Room 604, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada 
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AGAIN STATLER HOTELS PIONEER A 








: NEW COMFORT FEATURE 
4 
7 
a 
E 
To the officers 
of hunting and 
fishing clubs 
and associations 
rhe finest entertainment that you can pos- 
; sibly offer members and guests at any 
S q banquet, smoker, or other meeting, are the 
Fa 
CSmf ield @ 
| R 


MOTION PICTURES 


cant OF HUNTING 


amount 
0 mort- 


camo AND FISHING 


; heavi 





You have 37 reels to choose from showing 
the taking of every kind of American 


game and game fish by some of the most 1! Achieved by the use of the SICHT- 


expert hunters and anglers who have ever 


ae 34 Piting Meseno—toot of 3 1] METER, science’s newest aid te 


kinds, bass, salmon, channel bass, musk- 








ies, all kinds of deep-sea game fish. ° . . : 
9 Duck Shooting Pictures—14 Hunting Pic- adequate illumination. 

tures—quail, prairie chicken, geese, turkey, “ 

bear, deer, moose, mountain lion, goats @ Statler Hotels now offer an entirely new standard of 


guest room illumination. The proper degree of light is 





No Cost To Your Club exactly achieved at every lighting point; in the center of 
The cost is trifling and the terms are such the room...over the easy chair...at the writing desk... 
that not a cent need come out of your trea- al . 
- ’ above the bed-head ... over the bz ) : > guar- 
sury. These pictures help you keep your club T. Ee ; tt bathroom mirror. We gua THIS 1S THE 
together, making every member more enthusi- antee this lighting to be of the necessary intensity... and 
astic about it. They are the finest pictures of —_ ] oe ° ° S | G H Te M E T E R 
their kind ever made. we display the certification in the room. 
Send today for new circular describing all Certified lighting is the latest in a long list of innovations = 
ict : te : The illumination of every guest room 
5 pictures, terms, ete : — ° ° E 
pe which these hotels have pioneered. The private bath with n every Sesiien ciated er tacit 
op ' Learn Skeet at Home every room, circulating ice water, bed-head reading lamp, meter to be ample (certificate is 
a2 Skeet is exactly like golf—great skill full-length mirror, free morning newspaper under the door, played in the room) ae follows: 
e is 4 apg only nr oe eas form. You free radio reception... these are a few of many comfort Illumination at center of room 
° can be a pretty good shot with just pretty » . , on chem : ' ample for read ™ | print 
IS aeod form: but to bea skeet artist you features the Statlers have pitneered. The elimination of ee 
° wee be ? “r . ° ° ° ° Illumination « bed-head . . . am 
for must have perfect form. For every one of unsolicited tip-seeking attentions in public washrooms; the San — ; “a be: ~“ os 
the eight stations there is the right way to 7 P : . Pe eee 
’ removal of surcharges fr articles s é , cigar 
nt. stand, to hold your head, to hold your gun, val of surch arges from _ les sold = lobby — Ilumination at bathroom = mirr 
to point and swing and follow through. stands and newsstands; the banishment of the hat-check ample for close visual work. 
’ Phis one right way can now be — tip at the entrance of our public restaurants... these are a Illumination at writing table . . . amy! 
. in your own home, in a week's time. An . . . ; for reading fine print. 
rt Ps gel Fa ie cele “gaan ‘di. ade few of the many service features we have inaugurated. depres aos sees 
what difference it wi nake in your 5 t I ae RCIEES , 
~* Py . . , . . . funmination o 7 as (mair.. am e 
nd score It has remained for us (we think quite logically) to do - 
: Dieen'-& Sroniis ties woonased a. 16 : : ’ : : ‘ for reading normal print. 
ing Sealers oo something about the lighting of hotel guest rooms ... and 
5 mm. motion picture that shows you the : . ene ae ers Regtale es Every guest room in every Statler i 
fe right form for every station. It is in both we have done it. We think you'll like CERTIFIED regularly checked with the Sight-mere 
natural motion and slow motion. Every LIGHTING! We know your eyes will like it. . +. to keep its lighting ample 
le. detail is shown—position of feet, knees, ; ; 


body, head, arms, hands and gun, both 
before the trap is sprung and throughout 


~ the flight of the bird, including that vital 
; second of final swing after the trigger is 
4 pulled. Carefully written captions make 
; every point doubly clear. An instructor 


charging $5.00 an hour could teach you “WHERE THE GUEST IS ALWAYS RIGHT’ 





E no more. 
4 This skeet film is in one 400-ft. reel - 
—_— ; xeet s J € I e¢ ‘ ’ 
—— | We'll rent it to you for one week for ‘ a { - ) / ? Sf ft S/ / F 
- : $5.00 in cash, or we'll lend it to you free bLEeVelatsle é “tl “le =“ NT " Fike CLS 
in return for either one four-year sub 
e 5 scription at $10.00 or four annual sub ROOMS ROOMS ROOMS ROOMS 
x1C0 3 scriptions at $2.50 each BEGIN AT 2.50 BEGIN AT 3.00 BEGIN AT 2.50 BEGIN AT 2.50 
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ROOMS BEGIN AT 3.50 
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There is a thrill when vour puppy makes that first point 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


RAY P. HOLLAND 
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(so Home and Hunt Ducks 


Sometimes you can find good shooting in your own back yard 


’VE listened to men of the desert tell 

of thirst and mirage. Under a white 

and merciless sun they will imagine 

the tinkle of ice in a frosted bowl 
On torrid nights their ears betray them 
and bring the cooling rush of mountain 
streams. Yet they return to the desert 
and thirst and adventure. 

We live in a desert too, Morgan and 
I. Thousands of square miles of it 
farms, well-stocked, well-fenced, effi- 
cient. Arid farms, so far as we are con- 
cerned and, strangely, in the state that 
once harbored the greatest wildfowl 
haven of all time—the Kanka- 
kee. Now there is no water, 
gray and wind-lashed in No- 
vember. There is no marsh 
awakening to life with the 
morning sun. But geese, the 
rascals, cry to us on October 
nights, and so we have thirst 
too 

We are a little mad. In the 
night I'll waken and hear the 
chantey of the voyagers. Far at 
first and thin, rising and fall- 
ing. Closer now! Strident and 
wild! 

The phone clamors. “Geese!” 
a voice whispers. “Hear ‘em?’ 

“T hear ’em,” I answer 

After that I can’t sleep 

Morgan and I lunch together 
the following day and _ talk 
about it. The geese are half a 
thousand miles to the south by 
this time, and we know it; but 
we talk. 

Several years ago we drove 
four hundred miles and shot on 
the Illinois. Tutored by a farm 
hand gone guide, we killed 
ducks during the not too en- 
joyable three days. The next 
year we returned with a folding 
boat, a set of mallard blocks 
and three carefully nurtured 
live decoys of doubtful heri- 
tage. A man was almost killed 
on that trip. You see. we were 
determined to do our hunting 
in Our own way, not illegiti- 


By CHARLES E. COX, Jr. 


mately but without benefit of guide. 

We stopped on the winding road twen- 
ty miles above Peoria before dawn and 
with our boatload of equipment rowed 
toward a projecting point across and up 
river. It was a good set. We knew this, 
because we had marked a flight over it 
the preceding year. A dam below raised 
the river so that this point was in reality 
but a line of tree stumps protruding 
from three feet of water. 

With blocks out and the live birds 
inchored and clucking, we camouflaged 
the boat and waited for dawn. As we 


The bow of the boat held a total of eight fine birds 





waited, somehow the place became for- 
bidding, the water black and unclean 
A raw wind moved down river, and day- 
light came up slowly under scudding 
clouds. 

Four teal flipped in and sat with the 
blocks. Five fifty-two. Five fifty-five 
Guns boomed in the distance. We sat 
up and killed three teal. Five minutes 
after we retrieved them an outboard 
started humming in the bay behind us 
and presently we saw the boat, skipping 
white water, pointed our way. A hundred 
feet from us, and the motor hadn't 
missed a beat 

“Stand off!” we yelled. “Lay 
over! Lay over!” 

A folding canvas boat is 
rather flimsy piece of equip- 
ment. That river scow smashed 
us amidships. The wooden block 
which clamped the left gun- 
wale together split with a pistol 
shot of sound, and the canvas 
skin sagged dangerously. 


LUE blazes flashed in the 
raw November air, mak 
ing it as May. But we didn't- 
we couldn’t—make the loudest 
noise. The potential murderer 
in that heavy boat stood up 
and told us about our fore 
fathers, condemned us beyond 
question and hazarded a guess 
at our children. It is comical in 
retrospect. I remember that a 
small bunch of unsophisticated 
northern canvasbacks came in 
and sat down while all this 
happened 
The next flash of memory 
was of Morgan, very casually 
but with an air that somehow 
spelled danger, flipping open 
the catch on a metal shell box 
strapped to a crossrib of the 
boat. I knew there was a Ser- 
vice .45 in that box, all shiny 
along the top of the barrel 
where the blue had worn off 
I remembered that he had once 
remarked that he doubted if he 








would shoot at a man with a shotgun 
even if necessary. And I knew, too, that 
on the left-hand grip of that gun was 
one deeply cut notch—a war notch. 

The tough settled down to telling us 
“Get out of there and get now!” 

“He's right,” I said. 

Morgan quietly raised the lid of 
the box. I laid a dead teal on the 
gun and looked my friend in the eye. 
‘Not this fellow,” I said. “He’s not 
worth ten years in jail, and he must 
be right.” 

He was right, I suppose. Hired to keep 
poachers out. We did not know; we were 
poachers in the middle of a big river. 


HE next year we hunted three days 
on the Sandusky marsh, and returned 
to talk of Arkansas and the big river, 
of Mississippi mud and cut banks and 
willow-grown sand-bars. Evidently what 
we sought was lost except in Arkansas. 
It was to be a place where there were 
but few hunters and no commercialism 
I’m not saying this in criticism of duck 
hunting as practiced in many places to- 
day. It has its place, but we had read too 
much of pass shooting in the Dakotas 
and of Currituck Sound in the 70’s 
I have said we were slightly mad 
Now I'll tell just how perilously close 
to that dim borderland we were ap- 
proaching. During the next summer we 
raised some fifty call ducks—not, I 
promise you, expecting to transport them 
by gunny-sack to Arkansas, but to learn 
their talk. Saturday afternoons without 
number we sat and practiced their alarm 
notes and their contented calls. Shame 
I really must confess that 


upon us, 
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Field & Stream 


Not one of the three mallards moved a feather after hitting the water 


we at last learned to make duck love 

We subscribed to the United States 
weather bulletin service and as early as 
September were watching the low-pres- 
sure areas breed above Medicine Hat. 
Isotherms and isobars were not towns 
in Russia. Cold weather and the first 
flight would not catch us unprepared. 
We would be Arkansas bound, whither 
along the Mississippi we knew not; but 
all was staked on this trip, and it must 
succeed. 

Then on the eve of our departure, 
November 2, the smash came. No need 
to go into detail, but let it suffice that 
a combination of civilization and finan- 
cial embarrassment knocked the venture 
into a cocked hat. 

Disconsolately on the Saturday after- 
noon after the crash we drove out from 
our inland city, bound for woodcock 
cover or just any place outdoors where 
we could forget our disappointment. 
Some strange fate guided us down the 
river valley, where never with seeing 
eyes had we journeyed before. Now 
rivers have individualism and character. 
Forty miles from home this river opened 
out into a wide valley. It had breadth 
of water and spacious gravel bars with 
lines of willows at the water’s edge. 
Rains had swelled its flow, and back- 
waters and weedy pockets had formed 
above the rim of its rapids. 

I know why we had never looked at 
it with seeing eyes before. It was below 
a big city; and, shame to industry, on 
summer nights when the wind was just 
so, one could smell that river twenty 
miles away. 


But today we rumbled across the 


planking of a long bridge, saw muddy 
waters and stopped the car. 

“We've got a folding boat,” I said 
presently. 

“And decoys,” Morgan added. 

“And we can make duck love if worse 
comes to worse,’ I said, but it wasn't 
very funny, because we couldn’t forget 
Arkansas. 

As we looked the wide valley became 
softened in outline. The first snow of the 
year sifted down out of gray winter 
clouds. 

Monday failed to materialize as a 
working day for us. In raw blackness we 
unfolded the boat and slipped it into 
dark water that grumbled sullenly as it 
passed beneath the bridge. Guns clicked 
together and “blocks” clacked woodenly 
as we stored them in the bow. Then we 
busied ourselves with gathering weeds 
and grass to cover the front of the boat. 
Smeared mud relieved the possible gloss 
of green paint on canvas. Around the 
oars from lock to blade we tied fine grass 
to prevent the shine of wet wood. 


IND you, we hadn’t seen a duck 

along that river, and the corn- 
shucking farmers in the fields had told 
us of hosts of mallards in years gone 
by but none this year, nor last year, nor 
for many years. 

At daylight we shoved off, shivering 
in a raw wind and trying to make a 
joke of madness. Below the first bend 
was a railroad bridge, and beyond this 
the stream narrowed into heavy forest. 
It was broad daylight now, but no line 
of flying waterfowl broke the monotony 
of cheerless skies. An hour passed, and 
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Where we pulled the boat into the concealment of the willows 


our spirits sank. What were we doing 
adrift on this polluted stream? 

To add to our discomfort, the boat 
leaked copiously and consistently. Find- 
ing a floating can above a log jam, I 
bailed water and let the craft drift into a 
wide, willow-bordered bend. A foot of 
water slid smoothly through the willows, 
and beyond them we glimpsed a wide 
expanse of sand-bar half submerged. The 
boat, twenty feet out from the willows, 
yawed in the current as I bailed and 
swung wrong end downstream. 


HEN someone pulled a lever, throw- 

ing home a switch, and the roar of 
Niagara was unleashed from behind the 
willows. Greenheads were fighting up, 
up into the gray mist. Hens cried in 
alarm, and bedlam reigned. To the roar- 
ing rise of the mallards was added the 
uncertain helter-skelter spattering of a 
dozen teal. 

I was in a terrible predicament. 
Frankly, I had given up hope of ducks 
and sat looking on, a victim of an un- 
seen Mesmer, somnambulantly pouring 
water from the bailing can down my 
rolled boot as Morgan tore his gun up 
through the weed-covered bow and went 
into action. He missed. He missed again. 
I began to recover slowly, moving my 
hand toward my gun like a man in a 
slow-motion movie, all the while watch- 
ing the towering ducks. At the third shot 
a drake crumpled. Then I began shooting 
rapidly. Wham! A miss. Wham! A miss. 

“They’re gone,” a voice said. 

Wham! A miss. 

“Hey!” the voice exclaimed. 


. “Lay 
oft—they’re clear out of range!” 


“Where'd the teal go?” I asked, but I 
wasn't talking to anyone; instead I was 
listening to a lurid description of two 
men who thought they were duck 
hunters. 

“In the first place, the boat was wrong 
end to... . When they got out, I couldn't 
get my gun up through this brush. .. . I 
had it all jammed... .” 

“That’s enough about the boat. Pull 
on that willow. You’ve got a bird on the 
bar.” 

This yarn must not become a word 
picture of flock after flock of mallards 
rising from every bend and the limit 
killed in the last five minutes of play. 
It’s too epochal for that. In fact, I’m 
chary in telling of it, for fear we will 
find our river filled with boats through- 
out the years ahead. We had chased a 
rainbow only to return and find the gold 
at our very doorstep. Behind us was 
the smoke smudge of a city of half a 
million souls. For years, we had departed 
from it in the fall as refugees flee from 
a pestilence. 

Within the first hour of this day we 
had found the game we sought. Nine 
hours of daylight and miles of river lay 
ahead. We would find more ducks as the 
river swung farther from the main roads 
and disturbance—we knew we would. 
One always is sure of that in river jump- 
ing. We would find the right spot, set our 
blocks and cunningly weave a blind of 
willows and crouch there, expectantly 
waiting the song of wings. A mile below 
us, another bend in the river swept 
majestically around a wider bar than 
the one on which we stamped our cold 
feet. Another flock would roar up from 


those concealing willows—we knew it in 
our hearts. Truly our cup ran over. 

We danced on the sand an ageless 
savage dance of joy. And you thought 
that I exaggerated when I mentioned 
madness. 

We embarked and drifted down until 
the line of growth along the bar was 
but five feet from the oar tip. The birds 
were there waiting for us, as we knew 
they would be. Not a flock, but a trio of 
big northern greenheads battering up 
through the willows sixty feet ahead and 
to the left. 

“Take the right,” I yvelle 
the last bird up. 

Morgan, calm now, took the first two 
with a measured cadence that made me 
smile. Wham! The first bird was down. 


!, and killed 


Then the pause of the experienced 
shooter. Wham! The second bird was 
down. Not one of the three moved a 


feather after hitting the water, and we 
later learned that this was as it should 
be, for nothing can disappear quicker 
than a wing-tipped mallard in flood wa- 
ter. Spare not a shell on such a bird, and 
always shoot it quickly. 


HE next turn of the river revealed 

a long, straight open channel with 
high banks and no ducks. We scanned it 
carefully with six-power field-glasses, 
which we found were an aid in this type 
of hunting. On the chain of boiling rapids 
below this stretch a score of red-breasted 
mergansers dove and disported them- 
selves, finally arising in alarm and flying 
low and fast downstream. Watching 
these fishermen cost us shooting, for we 
relaxed and (Continued on page 42) 
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RADITION has it that the famous Doc Carver was 
the original gun pointer in this country. Maybe he was. 
It is no intention of mine to raise the question of 
where the credit belongs. But credit with a capital 
“C” certainly belongs to somebody, and it might as well go 
to Carver, because he was among the first, if not actually 
the first, to advocate this simplest and sanest principle of 
wing-shooting. 

Carver's theory was simply this: that if eyes and hands 
have been properly trained together in shooting at flying tar- 
gets, that point of perfection will finally be reached where 
the hands will instinctively point the gun at the eyes’ focal 
point without the need for laborious squint-aiming over the 
barrel. Shooting, therefore, becomes a much simpler and 
easier matter. And hitting the game or target that one 
shoots at becomes much more of a dependable certainty. 

The soundness of 
this theory is demon- 
strated whenever you 
point your finger at 
any object. You don't 
aim over your finger, 
because from your 
earliest babyhood your 
eyes and hands have 
functioned _ together 
until today your 
quickest point with 
index finger is invari- 
ably dead on the 
“bull’s-eye” of what- 
ever you point at 

Only when it is ac- 
complished by a gun 
pointer wing- 
shooting rise to the 
high pinnacle of art 
Or at least so it seems 
to me, for only the 
gun pointer has ac- 
quired that beautiful 
coordination between 
eye, brain and hand 
which enables him to 
connect with his tar- 
get unhesitatingly, instinctively and without ever a sugges- 
tion of any feeling that he can possibly fail. For this reason, 
the true gun-pointing wing shooter never fears any type of 
shot. They can rise or dive straight away from the gun, they 
can tower like a jumped mallard, they can duck and swerve 
like jack-enipe, they can quarter or cross—it makes no 
difference. 

Of course, the expert gun pointer will miss occasional 
shots. In the course of a lifetime of hunting partridge such a 
shooter will send many a load into tree trunks behind which 
Mr. or Mrs. Partridge have made clever and lucky dives. On 
such shots, the laboriously careful squint-aiming shooter 
would perhaps never even fire his gun. But the gun pointer 
sees only the flying target. He doesn't see tree trunks. He 
sees no obstacles. For him, in truth, there are no obstacles, 
and woe unto most of the game that flushes before his gun. 

It was well within the knee-pants period of my life when 
a shotgun was first placed in my hands, and with the usual 
lecture on safe gun-handling I was turned loose on my up- 
land sporting career. I did a lot of boom-booming that day. 
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I walked about ten 
miles. I shot up 
about forty shells. I 
returned with one 
lone quail, rather 
badly mangled. 

Our old setter Bob, 
who had the deserv- 
ed reputation for 
being the huntin’est quail dog in the county, was too much 
of a gentleman to quit me cold. He worked as faithfully as 
he would have searched the covert for my father or my 
uncle. But I shall never forget that as I sat down to my cold 
supper late that night old Bob gently and unobtrusively 
separated himself from me and eased into the library where 
my father was having his evening cigar before the open 
beechwood fire. I 
didn’t hear any con- 
versation. But I had 
uneasy misgivings. 
And now I feel sure 
that the old dog must 
have over to 
Dad, and after an un- 
derstanding glance and 
a moment of silence 
had passed between 
them Bob must have 
whispered: “Gee, what 
a day! I’m afraid he'll 
never be one of us.” 


A’ any rate, I very 
soon got some 
more advice on how 
to hit ‘em before I 
went on my next trip 
behind Bob. “Learn to 
shoot with both eyes 
open,” was my father’s 
constant advice. I did 
try—hard. But it was 
no go. What my dad 
hadn't foreseen was 
the fact that I was a 
right-handed shooter whose strong eye was on the left side. 
Anybody who knows anything about it will agree that is a 
tough combination. When I looked down the barrels of that 
old 12-gauge, I had to do it with my right eye open and the 
left eye—the good one—tightly squinted shut. If I kept 
both eyes open, those barrels looked as if they were point- 
ing about 30 degrees off the port side of the thing I wanted 
to hit. To make matters worse, I had naturally weak eyes 
and had been cursed with spectacles at the age of nine. 

It is small wonder my father gave me up. He never actually 
discouraged me. But I knew he would have liked to see me 
develop quickly into a good shot, and in this respect I must 
have discouraged him plenty. In his estimation I had amply 
proved that I was not a “natural born” shot—and if you 
were not a natural born shot in those days, well, you might 
just as well give up the idea altogether and start smoothing 
up your game of croquet. The good field shot of thirty years 
ago—at least in this country—sincerely believed that all 
good shots were born and none was made 
By the time I was past thirty I was only a little better 
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The Eyes Have It 


shot than I was on that first day afield. Occasionally I 
brought home some game. Usually a rabbit or two. Once 
in a while a pheasant. Seldom was my game shot cleanly 
though. When the bird went down at the crack of my 
gun, I always slipped my finger back to the rear trigger 
and rode the muzzles down to the ground for a second 
shot if perchance Mr. Pheasant still had motive power 
left in his legs. In short, I was still a dub. Hunting was 
an exhilarating sport. But it was a nerve-racking busi- 
ness too. I was constantly on edge, apprehensive lest 
game should flush unawares and I should be caught un- 
prepared, as I usually was—and, indeed, who isn't? 


V ORST of all, I was resigned to the lowly state of 

being a poor shot for the remainder of my life. 
Even I was convinced that I was bad and would never be 
any better. If I were lucky, I got out in the field about 
twice a year. That, of course, gave me an average of 
about one shot fired per month. And anybody will agree 
that practice as “few” as that is practically “extinct.” 

About that time I read an article describing the Carver 
method of shotgun pointing. Shortly after, browsing around 
the gun room of a New York sporting-goods store one day, 
I casually picked up a little 20-gauge double gun. Anything 
smaller than a 12-gauge was a novelty to me then. Out where 
I came from, if you didn’t shoot a 12, you preferred a 10- 
gauge. This little gun was light. That appealed to me. In 
those days I weighed only 135 before I shaved. Yet I had 
always shot a gun weighing at least 712 pounds. This one 
weighed only 512 pounds. Also, it was straight—less than a 
2-inch drop at the heel. That was also new to me; I had al- 
ways been accustomed to nearly a 3-inch drop 

I threw the little gun to my shoulder—and lo and behold. 
the darned thing pointed! I felt—nay, I knew—that I could 
point that gun at a target and hit it. The price of the gun 
—it was second-hand—was $225. That’s a lot of money in 
any man’s country. Insanely, as I thought at the time—but 
wisely, as I decided later—I bought it. I never regretted the 
purchase. It proved to be my passport to the inner realm 
of field shooting. 

The calendar was then right up against the autumn gun- 
ning season. I had a month in which to try out the 20-gauge 
on clay targets thrown from a hand trap. The little gun, 
with its short 26-inch barrels, handled like a switch. I began 
to shoot. I mean I began to point—and to hit what I 
pointed at. 

I shall never forget the first day I tramped the swamps 


and woods with this new gun. It was a Saturday afternoon. 
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It was only a matter of time before he sold me a pump gun 








I threw it to my 
shoulder—and lo and 
behold, the darned 
thing pointed! 
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I got three shots— 
one at a woodcock, 
one at a_ partridge, 
and one at a cock 
pheasant. I killed both 
woodcock and pheas- 
ant, but on the partridge I failed to get the safety off in time. 
My trouble now was, I found, that I was shooting up my 
birds, killing them too close to the gun. 

The gun was actually too light for me. I could kill quickly 
with it, but to pause for a steadying instant to kill at longer 
range caused the muzzle to react to the initial jump of 
mounting the gun. Invariably I missed if the rise was any- 
thing but a close one. The open boring of the little gun 
probably accounted for some of this longer-range missing. 
The fact of the matter is, however, the gun was a bit too 
straight for me. I had gone completely to the other extreme. 
And unless I could catch my birds rising rapidly at close 
range, I am sure I generally over-shot. 

Then I was persuaded to take up skeet. I met Roy Swan 
one afternoon the following summer. It was on a golf course 
—of all places. I think Roy told me later that my aiming at 
some passing crows with a mashie-niblick attracted his at- 
tention. It must have been one of the “dig-’em-out”’ irons 
I had in my hands to aim with, because on any golf course 
I spend most of my time down in the tall-grass 
sectors where I need a combination hoe-and-crow- 
bar to get out. 

Anyway, the inevitable happened. Two shoot- 
ers lost no time in getting together. Roy knew 
of a little skeet club that was just being organized. 
He had been invited as a guest once. The next time 
he was asked he would ring me in on it. He did. I 
was fascinated by the sport. 
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HE first time up I broke seventeen. I was cha- 
grined. Everybody else—I think there were only 
eight of us altogether—thought it was great. Had 
I ever shot skeet before? No, I answered. And I 
am sure now that every man Jack of them put me 
down then and there as a barefaced liar. At least 
that would be my reaction today to any alleged 
newcomer’s announcement under the same circum- 
stances. Of course, they had not asked whether I 
had ever shot blue rocks out of a hand trap, and 
I thought there was no sense in mentioning it at 
the time. It would have only spoiled a good im- 
pression. Any Philadelphia lawyer worth his salt 
could have proved that I had been at least techni- 
cally honest. 
Having met Swan, who works for a gun company, 
it was only a matter of time before he sold me a 
pump gun. That fellow is an insidious salesman. If 
the Brooklyn Bridge had a trigger and a barrel, I’m 
sure he could make you want to buy it. Afterward, 
you can never recall his selling you anything. He 
does it by suggestion, or (Continued on page 48) 
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lf you hope to hunt ducks next year, work for 
the Duck Stamp Bill 
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EDITORIAL 


Spike That Rumor! 


N duck-shooting circles there is another rumor 
afloat. It is more than afloat—it is awing and on 
horseback. Every duck hunter you meet has heard 

it and is begging for more information. So far Fretp & 
StrEAM has been unable to find any basis for the wide- 
spread fear that there will be no legal duck shooting 
next fall and winter. 

“The restrictionists have got to the President and he 
is going to close the season up tight,”’ says one man. 
Another has heard that the Advisory Board to the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act has concluded it is neces- 
sary to stop all duck shooting to save the species, while 
some fellows are blaming the Bureau of 
Survey. 

Apparently no one knows anything definite yet. 
Everyone has heard the bad news and is asking for 
more information. Queries come to Fietp & STREAM 
by word of mouth, telephone, telegraph and _ letter. 
Frankly, I don’t believe that the Government officials 
even contemplate closing the season next year, but a 
lot of things have happened in the past that I didn’t 
believe were possible. 

There is no occasion for a closed season. Of this I 
am certain. The reports received from authentic 
sources by F1eLp & STREAM show an increase in birds 
over last year, and last year showed an increase over 
the year before. But the restrictionist is not impressed 
in the slightest when told that rafts of canvasbacks 
numbering a hundred thousand or more can be seen by 
any man who wishes to visit the wintering grounds 
of these birds along the Atlantic seaboard. His answer 
is, “But that is a concentration point, and it is not fair 
to judge the number of fowl by visiting a concentration 
point.” Perhaps he would prefer that a census be taken 
on an arid desert. 


siological 


I don’t know of any way to judge the number of 
ducks except on a concentration point. Certainly no 
man can accurately judge increase or decrease in a 
species on the breeding grounds, where birds are scat- 
tered, a pair here and a pair there, and where no mortal 
man or group of men could cover enough territory to 
make worth-while observations. 


Bagchi sections of the country are complaining 
of a duck shortage this year, but the wintering 
grounds of the Eastern seaboard from Long Island 
south to Georgia uniformly report more birds than on 
the same concentration areas last year. The Gulf Coast 
States likewise report an increase in birds over last 
year. Basing our views on the foregoing, the editors of 
Fietp & STREAM cannot possibly conceive of the season 
being closed next year. But whether you or I think a 
closed season is uncalled for and improbable has little 
bearing on the case. Where there is so much smoke 
there is bound to be a little fire, and it behooves every 
man who gets his pleasure in hunting wildfowl to work 
energetically in the interest of the passage of the Duck 
Stamp Bill (S. 1658 and H. R. 5632). 

If the sportsmen can pass this measure through 


Congress, we will have spiked the guns of the crowd 
that wants to stop all shooting. Then the duck shooters 
of this country can demand their rights on the basis 
that they are going to put up the money to buy nesting, 
resting and feeding grounds to assure waterfowl the 
protection they must have if we are to continue to enjoy 
the sport of hunting them. 

We stand a better chance of passing this bill at the 
present session of Congress than at any time since a 
similar bill failed by the narrow margin of ten votes 
ten years ago. Always before there has been some 
crowd in the picture that had its own pet scheme for 
saving the ducks. Today the duck shooters of this 
country present a solid front in favor of this proposed 
legislation. 

It is true that one of the sportsmen’s magazines has 
not endorsed the Duck Stamp Bill a hundred per cent. 
It is asking its readers to demand the $1,792,475 direct 
appropriation which is past due under the Norbeck- 
Andresen Act. At the same time it admits that a can- 
vass of its readers showed them “heavily in favor of 
the Duck Stamp Bill.” Let us hope that some time in 
the dim and distant future, when budgets have been 
balanced and the pork barrels filled, the appropriations 
for the Norbeck-Andresen Act will be paid in full. In 
the meantime, let’s pay our way as we go. 


OR more than ten years Fietp & STREAM has been 

urging on the duck hunters of this country the 
necessity of a dollar stamp tax to perpetuate the sport 
of wildfowling. For more than ten years we have 
listened to sportsmen from coast to coast wail and 
bemoan the fact that their seasons had been shortened 
and their bag limits had been cut. We have done our 
level best to get every reader of Fietp & StREAM who 
is interested in waterfowl to demand favorable action 
from Congress on a Dollar Stamp Bill. And yet Con- 
gressmen from duck districts have told us that they 
didn’t receive over half a dozen letters. 

What are you going to do about it? 

If you are going to sit back and wait for someone 
else to interest himself in your behalf and pass this 
legislation, it won't be passed, and next year you may 
have to lay aside your duck gun. But if every man who 
reads this editorial will write his representatives at 
Washington at once and get his friends to do likewise, 
there will be no closed season on ducks next vear. 

Don’t put it off until tomorrow, but write your Con- 
gressman today; explain the situation to him. Write 
your Senators. Tell them just how important this 
matter is to you. Say that you are a duck hunter and 
you want to pay for your sport—you want to take out a 
dollar license. Bring home to them the fact that the 
only thing you are asking of the Government is the 
privilege of paying a dollar a year to care for the game 
that furnishes you healthful recreation and wholesome 


food. 
Cag & Holland 
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Holly Creek Rte 


The story of a pointer dog that had brains and used them 


By H. M. SUTHERLAND 


Illustrated by FRED F. McCALEB 





T remained for Jim Dixon’s pointer pup, Holly Creek 
Pete, to circumvent the Mexican quail we had imported 
for restocking purposes. My two dogs, Ben and Frank, 
were utterly unable to cope with those birds. Time after 
time they would road a covey and freeze, only to have the 
covey run off and leave them. 

Even old H. B. Grandison’s Blue Mist could not handle 
them, and Blue Mist was one of the best dogs that had ever 
ranged the foot-hills of the Cumberlands. With the native 
quail he was a wonder, but at the end of the first season Jim 
and I were forced to the conclusion that even human in- 
telligence could not fathom the actions of those wiry little 
Mexican coveys 

That season was Holly Creek Pete’s first, and the world 
was his oyster. Jim did not believe in early training, and he 
let the pup have entire freedom in the field. It was only a 
short time before we began to realize that Holly Creek Pete 
was developing into the smartest hunter we had ever fol- 
lowed. He was to me the final proof of my often-voiced con- 
tention that bird dogs are born and not made 

Several times Holly Creek Pete tried to road a covey of 
the Mexican birds, only to have it slip away from him and 
get into the rhododendron. One day a covey flushed wild and 
settled in a cornfield at the far side of which was deep 
woods. Jim and I well knew that the birds hit the ground 
running and would not stop until they were well into the 
woods. Pete was off in a flash of white through the weeds 
and stalks of corn, and he swiftly circled the field near the 
fence and came in from the rear, cutting off the covey. He 
located the birds and held them until Jim and I got there. 

We thought that this was merely an accidental bit of 
smartness; but after he had repeated that performance a 
couple of times, we were forced to believe that Pete was 
able to distinguish between the Mexican and the native 
quail. In addition to this ability, he seemed to possess every 
other attribute necessary for the making of a truly great dog 

Soon after the season closed, misfortune began to dog 
Jim Dixon’s easy-going, improvident footsteps. He con- 
tracted muscular rheumatism which kept him confined to his 
bed, and what little money he had saved was quickly dissi- 
pated. Just when things were beginning to look black for 
him, his oldest daughter, Mavis, suffered a stroke of in- 
fantile paralysis 

Of course, all of us helped Jim along some, but the de- 
pression had crimped down on most of us. I would drop 
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in every few days and 
have a talk with him, and 
one day I found him in 
very low spirits. = 

“Herb,” he said fer- 
vently, “I’ve just got to 
have a thousand dollars. I've 
got to send my girl to 
that place in Georgia where 
Roosevelt goes. She’s got a chance if she goes now, and 
if she can’t she'll be lame the rest of her life. If I could 
only go down there and bake this rheumatism out—’” The 
wish ended with a groan of helplessness. 

When I left Jim’s home, my mind was intent upon 
raising that thousand dollars. In the yard Holly Creek 
Pete met me joyously, and at the sight of him a nebulous 
idea began to form in the back of my brain. With a grin 
of elation I went home, cleaned up my old double-barrel, 
and made preparations for the opening of the bird season, 
which was less than a week distant. Twice during that week 
I took Holly Creek Pete afield for a bit of training, but he 
did not have the slightest need of it. He had forgotten nothing 
since the previous season. 


ACH year old Grandison, millionaire lumberman who 

owned extensive holdings in the Cumberlands, came in 
for a week's shooting at the first of the season. I did not care 
much for hunting with him because he was domineering and 
grouchy and given to ironic and sneering comment upon 
everything except his shooting and his dog, Blue Mist. He 
was a fine shot, and Blue Mist was one of the best English 
setters I ever saw. This dog seemed to possess an instinct 
which told him where the birds were in hiding, and he would 
go straight to them without a false move. And Grandison 
worshipped him. 

On the evening before the season opened, Grandison ar- 
rived with Blue Mist in a crate on the rear of the car. At 
the hotel that night I took a seat before the roaring log fire. 
for there was a chill in the air, and a little later Grandison 
came in and sat down beside me. Two or three of the boys 
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Holly Creek Pete 


from about town were also lounging around the lobby. 


“I see you brought Blue Mist with you,” I said, coming 
directly to the point I sought. 

Grandison grunted an affirmative. 

“That's fine,” I continued. “Since he showed up Ben and 
Frank last season, it’s only fair that I get another chance to 
even matters.” 

“With those two hounds you call bird dogs?” he chuckled. 
“No. I’ve got a pointer pup who'll make Blue Mist 
apologize for living.” 

Grandison grunted contemptuously and blew a ring of 
smoke into the yawning chimney. 

“Found another red-brush phenomenon, eh?” he growled. 
“Listen, Sutherland,” he continued, biting his words crisply, 
“I’m down here for the shooting, and not for the purpose 


Atop that fence with a dead 
bird in his mouth, he was ‘> 
making a new point! 


of idling my time with unknown dogs. You know 
Blue Mist, and if you want to match your find against 
him you'll have to make it interesting.” 

I appeared to hesitate, because I was afraid that he might 
smell the trap. He was walking right into it, and I did not 
want to make him suspicious and wary. 

“Before we talk about the bet,” I said after a short 
silence, “maybe we'd better settle the details of the con- 
test first. My proposition is this: We hunt the two dogs 
—Blue Mist and Holly Creek Pete—each of us shooting over 
his own dog. We'll have three judges, one to be named by 
you, one by me, and the third by the two we select. At 
the end of the day’s hunt, the dog who has held the 
most coveys to the gun, handled the largest number of singles 
and made fewer false points wins the contest. Is that 
satisfactory?” 

“Perfectly. But how about the stakes?” 

“I’m short of cash,” I admitted with a shrug, “but I 
own one hundred acres of the best poplar and white-oak tim- 
ber land on Camp Creek close to your No. 3 band-mill. That 
tract’s worth fifty dollars an acre, but I'll put it up against 
your agreement to settle the hospital bills of Jim Dixon and 
his daughter—say, something like three thousand.” 

“Dixon sick?” queried Grandison, his eyes narrowing. 

“Bedfast with rheumatism, and his daughter has infantile 
paralysis.” 

“It’s a bet.” Grandison arose without another word and 
stalked toward the stairway. “Be ready at sunup.” 

The story of that bet must have been circulated rather 
freely over town that night, because when we got ready to 





















start the next morning we had 
aM 3 no difficulty in selecting the three 
~ judges. I chose Doc Burtts, who 


¥ iS was no novice at bird hunting, 
v 7.» 
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and Grandison named Bill Por- 
ter, general store manager for 
the Grandison Lumber Company. 
Those two selected John Haslip. 
the county treasurer, as the third 
member, and in another thirty 
minutes we were clambering 
across a rail fence at the edge 
of town into an oat stubble. Has- 
lip and I paused atop that fence. 

Holly Creek Pete skirted the 
fence for fifty yards to get the 
wind in his face before quarter- 
ing, but Blue Mist shot 
straight ahead toward a 
blackened stump in the mid- 
dle of a ragweed patch. 
There he paused, cat-footed 
a few steps, and then froze. 
Pete honored from a dis- 
tance. 

“Point!” breathed John 
Haslip. “Pete has his hands 
full today.” 

I dropped doubles, but 
Grandison missed with his 
first barrel. My birds drop- 
ped near a crab-apple tree, and Holly 
Creek Pete erased the grin from 
Grandison’s face by retrieving both 
birds at once, something he had never 
done previously. When he dropped 
the birds at my feet, I sent him after 
Blue Mist, who was moving swiftly 
toward a clump of sumac and briers 
some two hundred yards distant. Side 
by side the two dogs closed in, and 
each froze at the same instant on a 
single. The covey had not scattered, 
and the birds flushed together, disap- 
pearing into a near-by woodland, but 
not until Grandison and I had added 
another bird each to our bag. 

Pete unexpectedly evened matters a few minutes later 
when he cast down a dry ravine and plowed to a full stop 
with a small covey under his nose. Blue Mist honored the 
point; and when the birds whirled out, Grandison and I each 
bagged doubles. Then Blue Mist and Pete rounded the 
singles in perfect form and finally cross-pointed on a stray 
grouse, which I let Grandison have, and all honors were even. 


OR the remainder of the morning those two great dogs 

fought it out with uncanny sagacity and cunning, mingled 
at times with an intelligence that was almost human. Shortly 
before the noon hour I reached my limit of fifteen birds 
and turned my gun over to Johnny Haslip, whose ‘eagerness 
to take a hand in the play was pathetic. 

The change apparently had not the slightest effect upon 
Pete, for he retrieved the first bird that Johnny dropped and 
placed it at his feet without the slightest hesitation. Grandi- 
son then got his tenth and eleventh birds on two singles— 
right-angle shots which were extremely difficult and which 
left the marksman in fine fettle for lunch. When Pete re- 
trieved them for him, he stooped and patted him on the head. 

We ate our sandwiches beside a spring, and then resumed 
the hunt. Pete’s stamina and endurance began to assert itself. 
He was faster than Blue Mist, and he located the first two 
coveys before Blue Mist seemed to get started. The second 
covey proved to be made up of our old friends, the Mexicans, 
and I nudged Johnny Haslip. He nodded and smiled grimly. 

Out of the rise of that covey Grandison got his thirteenth 
and fourteenth birds. Bill Porter was keeping the count be- 
cause he wanted to take over Grandison’s gun. Blue Mist knew 
Bill and would work for him. I watched that covey come 
down in a thicket of filberts, so low that a man could shoot 
over them. Blue Mist was headed madly toward that covert. 
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Holly Creek Pete followed, but when 
within fifty feet of the copse he cut 
sharply to the left and circled the field 
beyond the filberts. Grandison watched 
Pete for a moment, an enigmatical smile 
playing on his face. Blue Mist froze at 
the spot where the birds alighted. 

As we advanced into the filberts I saw 
Pete slow down to a creep, turn at right 
angles to his course and freeze some 
seventy-five yards beyond the thicket 

‘Two coveys, announced Haslip 

“A mark against your dog,” declared 
Grandison evenly. “He should have hon- 
ored Blue Mist’s point before going on 
to the next covey.” 


“It’s the same covey,” I told him. 
“They're Mexican.” 
Grandison snorted derisively. “When 


Blue Mist freezes, they're there.” 

Maybe.” 

Grandison, with Haslip at his side, 
stepped confidently into the filberts. As 
they advanced deeper into the covert, 
past the dog, and no birds arose, a frown 
crossed Grandison’s face. Blue Mist also 
appeared dumbfounded, and after a mo- 
ment of indecision broke point and fol- 
lowed slowly. Grandison paused 


aad by cautious step Blue Mist 
roaded that covey, and when he broke 
into the open field he saw Pete on point 
and honored. Out of the corner of my 
eye I saw Grandison shake his head in 
obvious unbelief. The covey came out 
wild before Grandison and Haslip got in 
range, and vanished over a hilltop 
Knowing that the birds would settle in 
the open woods just beyond the crest, 
we followed. The climb was stiff, and all 


Field & Stream 


of us were dead tired when we found 
Blue Mist and Pete side by side with 
their noses thrust into a clump of huckle- 
berry bushes. 

Grandison was closest, and he fired 
when the bird came out. I saw its feet 
drop, but that bird set its wings and 
sailed off the ridge-line, heading for the 
valley below. Down that incline it vol- 
planed, and finally plumped into the dry 
bed of a creek at least two hundred paces 
away. This was Grandison’s fifteenth 
bird, and I saw him look longingly at it. 
It would cost many weary steps down 
there and back. 

Suddenly I saw a flash of white far 
down the slope, and the next instant 
Holly Creek Pete flashed into an opening 
in the brush, moving swiftly toward that 
creek bed. Grandison handed his gun to 
Porter and started to climb the rail 
fence against which I was leaning. 

“Wait, Grandison!” I called. “Pete's 
fetching your bird.” 

The old sportsman halted in his tracks 
and stared down the hill. The distance 
was so great that it did seem impossible 
for a retrieve. At that instant Pete ap- 
peared in the meadow beside the creek, 
and Grandison gripped the top rail so 
tensely that his knuckles showed white 

“If he retrieves that bird,” he said 
slowly, “I concede defeat.” 

We made a tableau as we stood on 
that ridge. never taking our eyes off that 
creek and the flashes of white ever draw- 
ing closer to that dead bird. I heard 
Johnny Haslip suck in his breath as Pete 
picked up the bird and wheeled toward us. 

In an undeviating course he breasted 
the slope. In the meantime I discovered 


that Blue Mist was holding another 
point in a tree-top behind us, but Blue 
Mist was forgotten. It was Holly Creek 
Pete’s big moment, and we were breath- 
less with the bigness of it. 

Upon reaching that six-rail fence at a 
point about twenty feet out to our right, 
Pete leaped to the top rail with charac- 
teristic ease, balanced himself for a 
split second as if to select his landing, 
and then stiffened on a rigid point. I 
looked to see if he were honoring Blue 
Mist. But no! Atop that fence with a 
dead bird in his mouth, he was making 
a new point! 

“Holy smoke!” gasped Bill Porter. 


ITH the light of sheer admiration 

in his eyes Bill stepped out and 
kicked a small brush-heap. Out whirred 
a bird. Bill dropped it, and then wheeled 
and lifted Holly Creek Pete from the 
fence, placing him on the ground as 
gently as if he had been a baby. 

Grandison held down his hand, and 
Pete dropped the bird into it. There was 
a suspicious moisture in Grandison’s eyes 
as he turned to me. 

“Name your price for that dog,” he 
said gruffly. 

“He's Jim Dixon’s dog,” I told him 
with a grin; “but since you didn’t have 
a chance of winning that bet, Jim insists 
you take him—to square the account.” 

Grandison knelt and doubled Pete's 
ear affectionately. There was in his smile 
a softness that I had never expected to 
see on his face. Then he stood up and 
offered his hand to me. 

“Tell Dixon.” he said gruffly, “to spare 
no expense.” 


The next morning we had no difficulty in selecting the three judges 
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One That Didn't Whistle 


A prixe-winner in the ‘‘Narrowest Escape 
from Death’ Story Contest 


{fine buck %, 4 

came tearing * Siig 
oe 

by as though ) 

he had a date 

yesterday and 


was going to 
keep it 


N the opening 

morning of the 

season, six years ago, I was mak- 

ing my first trip into the Penn- 
sylvania woods after deer under the 
guidance of my wife’s uncle. We had 
gone up the trail, scarcely a quarter of 
a mile from camp, when a hunter on 
the opposite hill opened up. A couple of 
bullets whizzed by entirely too close for 
my comfort. 

Those were the first bullets I ever 
heard roaming about on the loose, but 
there wasn’t the slightest doubt in my 
mind as to what caused that moaning 
whine. Without preamble or studying the 
manner of my going I left that trail and 
landed six feet away, flat on my stomach 
behind the nearest stump. 

“Say. fellah, there just ain’t no use in 
doin’ that,” laughed my companion. 
“When you hear ’em whistle, they're 
gone. When you don’t hear ‘em whistle 
is when you want to duck.” 

Every year since that first year I have 
been in camp on the opening morning of 
the deer season with a small group of 
men with whom I work, experienced and 
successful hunters, careful and accurate 
with the rifle. They have named their 
hunting camp “Perry” in honor of that 
other Camp Perry to which they, in 
large part, owe their skill with the rifle. 
A more conservative party of hunters 
would be hard to find. 

Four of us arrived on the scene the 
day before the season opened to make 
camp and look over the prospects for 
the next day's hunt. On the way we 
realized that an unprecedented number 
of hunters were on the move, due to the 
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fact that the Pennsylvania 

Game Commission had de- 

clared an open season on all deer except 
spike bucks and antlerless deer dressing 
under sixty pounds. 

That night, late, the two other mem- 
bers of the camp arrived with a rather 
distressing report. They told us that 
every available spot along the Penfield- 
Clearfield Pike harbored a group of hunt- 
ers, dozing around a fire or stretched out 
in their cars, awaiting the dawn and a 
chance to bombard the deer. A survey 
of their armament had revealed every- 
thing from battered old shotguns held to- 
gether by bailing wire and to be loaded 
with ‘“punkin balls” to the latest pieces 
of artistic handiwork turned out by our 
best custom gun makers, few of the latter 
and many of the former. A rough esti- 
mate allotted about five hunters to every 
legal deer in that section of the country 


CONFERENCE was in order at 
once. We knew that picking out a 
legal deer at which to shoot would be no 
easier than in former years. Did the other 
hunters, many of whom were in the 
woods for the first time, know that, or 
would they shoot at the first thing that 
moved and would that thing be one of us? 
Two points were decided upon: we 
would get as far away from promiscuous 
shooting as we possibly could, and we 
would shoot at nothing but bucks the 
first day. Five of us planned to hit the 
trail early, before the other hunters 
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were on the move, and to travel to a 
place we have named “The Pines.” There 
we would be on hand to meet the bucks 
retreating before the advancing army, 
where stray bullets would be less likely 
to be flying wild. 

The sixth member of the camp 
thought otherwise. He elected to re- 
main in camp until broad daylight and 
then to proceed to a spot six miles away 
through the woods, where he had an ap- 
pointment with an old ten-pointer and 
where, he claimed, those ‘““d—— road 
hunters” would starve to death before 
they found their way out if they had 
temerity enough to venture so far off 
the beaten trail. 

This hunter’s usual luck accompanied 
him. When less than five hundred yards 
from camp, he heard a barrage open up 
along the Laurel River that reminded 
him of the old days when he used to set 
his two machine-guns to spitting their 
synchronized shots through the blades of 
a whirling propeller, in pursuit of less 
wily but more dangerous game. Feeling 
that such shooting wouldn’t hit anything, 
he-sat down on a log to wait for some- 
thing to come along. 

And come along it did. A fine buck, 
with his accelerator pushed down to the 
floor board, came tearing by as though he 
had a date yesterday and was going to 
be in time (Continued on page 74) 
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Ducking he Lssue 


Salt and sewage killed all the duck food in Currituck Sound, but energetic and philanthropic 


By WALTER DAVENPORT 


OMEHOW, Munden’s Thad insisted 
over and over, it was never so cold 
before the birds ceased coming to 
Currituck. All these tales about the 

winters growing milder, what with things 
happening to the earth’s crust and the 
trickiness of the warm Gulf Stream— 
scientific and pseudo-scientific things 
like that—leave Munden’s Thad weary 
and colder. 

It’s what a man sees that warms him 
or chills him, he told us with dour phi- 
losophy, not alone what he feels. Never 
mind what the thermometer says, and 
pay no attention to the tables and such 
issued by the Weather Bureau. Why, 
man, Munden’s Thad (even his family 
calls him that) has seen it that raw on 
Currituck, in the pre-dawn hours when 
waiting in the blinds or the sink-boxes 
for light enough to the duck-be- 
clouded heavens, as to shrivel your giz- 
zard or curdle the whole insides of you. 
And the sight that greeted your eyes 
when the first glimmering of the new 
day revealed the marshes would set fire 
to a man’s heart and pour him full of 
singing blood 

Ducks in those days? Why, mister. 
they carpeted the waters of Currituck 
Sound—rafts of them—and when they 
rose in beautiful geometrical lines and 
shapes, you'd think the rising sun had 
changed its mind and had slunk back 
from whence it had come. Thousands of 
them, mister—canvasbacks, redheads. 
ruddies or butterballs, broadbills and 
the like. And back of you, back on the 
marshes, blacks, mallards, teal, widgeon 
and pintails. There was no end to them. 
Why, before these steam-heated bird- 
saviours who probably never saw a wild 
duck on the wing and who ran luke- 
warm water in their veins and who 
wouldn't know a pintail from a long- 
billed curlew—bird murderers they are. 


see 


Sportsmen came to the rescue 


growls Munden’s Thad. H , mister, 
the only thing they did was to 

Old weather-beaten Thad just didn't 
have the words. He relapsed into an 
overpowering gloom from which you'd 
think there was no reclaiming him and 
mooched off in the general direction of 
Albemarle Sound, his great head hunched 
down between his shoulders and his shot- 
gun under his arm, leaving us there in 
the heavy damp of Currituck Sound, 
which all you who know a duck from 
an oriole know is on the slanting fore- 
head of the bold face that North Caro- 
lina presents to the ocean. 

Leaving us, too, to find out for our- 
selves why in a few years the Sound has 
become a hell for ducks instead of a 
bountiful haven, why the joy that is the 
duck hunter’s was banished by engineers 
who refused to be convinced that even 
polluted water runs down-hill, and why 
the birds died the hideous death of star- 
vation and poison under the so-called 
protection of gentle old ladies and old 
gentlemen who called the hunter cruel. 
You'll find, mister (this from old Mun- 
den’s Thad), that they’re mostly vege- 
tarians, these skim-milk conservationists ; 
and honest men eat meat. But, of course, 
Thad is prejudiced too. 

Moreover, Thad is not wholly ac- 
curate in his prejudices. Perhaps he 
didn't like to say it, being pretty pa- 
triotic at heart, but the United States 
Government itself contributed largely 
to the doom of the ducks—the United 
States Army, to be a bit more specific. 
Let’s see. And let us stick to the record, 
because all our findings are worthless if 
we offer mere argument instead of sworn 
testimony and the official data. 

The glories of Currituck—the glories 
that Munden’s Thad dreams of—were 
ablaze until 1922, when the United 
States Army Engineers, blinded by an 


inland-waterway theory which would not 
convince the mind of a child, tore away 
the single lock which controlled the 
waters of the Chesapeake and Albemarle 
Canal, an ancient marine runway con- 
necting Currituck Sound and Chesapeake 
Bay. At the upper end of the canal lay 
Norfolk, Virginia. Its lower end gave 
upon the Sound. The lock—a tide lock 
—was at Great Bridge, near Norfolk, 
and aside from its navigation duties it 
served to prevent the flow of the salt 
water of the bay, polluted by Norfolk's 
sewage, from being washed down into 
the fresh waters of Currituck. 

There, in Currituck, grew the food 
that the great clouds of migrating 
ducks subsisted on when, during their 
wintry hegira from the breeding grounds 
of our North-Central and Northwest 
States, from Alberta, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, they came down in 
hordes. There in Currituck they rested, 
regathered their strength, and seemingly 
re-regimented themselves for their con- 
tinuance south. Not only were there food 
and shelter for them, but there was 
safety because the hunters were limited 
by more than mere law. There were such 
men as Munden’s Thad to see that the 
hunter did not let greed rule his gun. 


T’S true enough that the ducks—to say 
nothing of coots, geese and swan— 
were coming in diminishing numbers just 
before that lock at Great Bridge was re- 
moved, but that’s because, little by little. 
the ponds, sloughs and pot-holes which 
made the breeding grounds in the North- 
west were gradually being converted into 
farm lands—reclaimed for agriculture 
which already was producing more 
human foods than the markets would 
presently be able to absorb. A curious 
thing, the child of curious and largely 
political reasoning. Reclamation projects 


Bulkheaded cove showing resumption of plant growth when protected from sewage-polluted waters 
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concentrated many millions of dollars of 
public moneys in wages in relatively 
small centers. Politicians who were able 
to get vast appropriations for reclama- 
tion work for their home districts prof- 
ited politically, temporarily anyway. 

With the completion of each recla- 
mation and irrigation project, the two 
being brothers, thousands of square 
miles were added to the already too-ex- 
tensive farm area. More corn, more 
wheat, more oats, when there was al- 
ready too much. And in this quest for 
additional farm land, breeding grounds 
of what might have been the salvation of 
hundreds of farmers were destroyed. 
Much of this land didn’t make good 
farms anyway. Perhaps it’s laying it on 
a bit thick to say flatly that the wild 
ducks and other game birds could have 
saved the farmer from the plight he 
found himself in when the inevitable 
over-production crash came; but you 
can’t contest the fact that the breeding 
grounds, to say nothing of the feeding 
and rest areas, would have been better 
as such when the collapse did arrive. 
He wouldn’t have had to plow the game 
birds under, you know. 


UT let’s get back to Currituck and 
stop this wandering—back to the 
woe that bends the souls of such guides 
as Munden’s Thad. The story is typical 
enough. For years—let’s see; the Chesa- 
peake and Albemarle Canal was built 
away back in 1860 or ’61—for years it 
had been doing its inconspicuous duty as 
a water highway for small trade between 
Norfolk and Carolina ports. Presently 
(and with all the fuss heard about it you 
wonder why more didn’t come of it ) it be- 
came a tiny link in what was a so-called 
inland waterway from New England to 
Wilmington, North Carolina, and below. 
At any rate, the United States Army 
was hugely interested too. Waterways, 
particularly coastal waterways, were 
something to ponder on when the de- 
fense of the country was being plotted. 
It is not likely that you will care to go 
to the trouble of getting out maps and 
tracing this inland waterway route; but 
if you should do it, your inevitable im- 
pression would be that the defense there- 
of by the War Department in these days 
of modern warfare would be—well, to 
say the least, difficult and certainly 
scarcely worth while. Just what an 
enemy who had got that far would be 
doing in the narrow and often too-shal- 


Ducking the Issue 


















































Map of the Currituck and Back Bay region 


low canals, straits and what-nots is, 
naturally, far beyond the lay mind. And 
you'll find plenty of soldiers who will 
confess that it is far beyond theirs. You 
see, the situation has many ramifications 
for so simple a subject as ducks. 
However that may be, the Army En- 
gineers decided along about 1917 to open 
that Great Bridge lock and to keep it 
open. The canal had been taken from 
the very willing corporation that pri- 
vately owned it. It had outlived its 
financial usefulness to its owners, and 


the Government was a most generous 
buyer. So the lock was thrown open and 
kept open in the interests, the Army 
Engineers insisted, of transportation 
speed. You would be interested in the 
local politics of the purchases the Gov- 
ernment made in the articulation of this 
meandering inland waterway. And we 
wish we had the time to set it down. 
But we have to hurry on. 

The mere opening of that lock, and 
keeping it open, did not deluge peace- 
ful Currituck (Continued on page 56) 


It is hoped that soon great rafts of diving ducks will again find their favorite foods at Currituck 
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Typical rainbow water where they fight fast and furiously 


Lost Water of the Mlodoes 


Fishing with an Indian angler who knew 


OST WATER is the Indian name for 
several miles of booming river 
hidden behind great natural bar- 
riers in northern California. Once 

a logging road led part-way there, but 
that was abandoned thirty years ago and 
a jungle of second growth has all but 
blotted it out. The last leg, however, 
which leads over a long rocky butte, has 
remained a secret of the Modocs. 

Just what led Modoc Pete to open his 
heart to Bill, the Baron and me is still 
a question. Maybe his slant for fly-fish- 
ing was the deciding factor. At any rate, 
when we met this man and brother on 
common ground, as anglers should meet, 
regardless of creed or color, he offered 
to lead us to the stronghold of his 
fathers. 

We broke camp at Long Turn. Three 
hours of painfully slow driving brought 
us to the base of a seemingly unscalable 
rock barrier. But Pete knew a way over, 
and a long grind in low gear took us 
iCTOSS 

The panorama that greeted our eyes 
beggars description. No fanciful day- 
dream of a trout fisherman could match 
it. A long, sloping timber-clad valley, 
dotted here and there with grassy mead- 
ows, led down to the river. This vale, 
perhaps two miles in width, was hemmed 
in by cliffs and peaks. A great stone wall 
rose sheer from the farther bank of the 


By H. L. BETTEN 


wide stream. Steep wooded ridges ex- 
tended to the snow-line. 

Finally we reached our goal, a tiny 
flat on the river bank screened by aspens 
and hemlocks. From here we overlooked 
a mile or more of riffles studded with 
rocks and full of burly white breaks, 
the kind of water that grips the knowing 
fly caster and makes him crazy to fish it. 
The river entered this basin through a 
narrow gorge and left the lower end with 
a wild flurry. Here booming, white- 
maned rapids filled the air with a great 
roar. Fast, foaming water all—a typical 
haunt of the native Sierra rainbow, 
Salmo shasta, whose relatives are scat- 
tered all over the earth and are prized 
for their game qualities. 

It was almost noon when we arrived at 
the camp site, and the sun glared bright- 
ly on the waters 

“Better make camp first,” suggested 
Pete. “Plenty of time to fish in after- 
noon when sun go. Trout don’t like fly 
till shadow come; den he get awf'ly mad 
and hongry.” 

As Pete was essentially a wet-fly fisher- 
man with little or no knowledge of dry- 
fly possibilities, that was his opinion. 
His treasured decoys were a few wet 
flies—frayed and moth-eaten Coachmen, 
Gray Hackles and some yellow-bodied 
nondescripts that once might have repre- 
sented Cowdungs. To each of these he 


his river 


attributed occult power and a deadliness 
unapproachable by other flies of identi- 
cal size and pattern—to set one off in a 
fish was an almost irreparable loss. Well, 
is he any different than his white 
brothers of the angle with their whims 
and superstitions regarding favorite flies? 

First we set the camp in order. For 
the tent we selected a spot affording 
sun early in the morning and ample 
shade the rest of the day. A fine spring 
was right at hand, but it was overgrown 
with brush and aquatic growths. We 
cleared the obstructions away and clean- 
ed out the fount, which responded with 
a six-inch flow of ice-cold water. 


OOD for the evening camp fire 

was dragged in and a separate fire- 
place built for cooking purposes. You 
see, we are old-fashioned enough to pre- 
fer the smell and smoke of a wood fire 
to the fumes of a gasoline stove, handy 
as that is on many occasions. Besides, 
the wood fire gave ample space for a 
half dozen pots and pans and fine broil 
ing coals as well. 

Along about two in the afternoon I 
became uneasy. The long silvery riffle 
waved and shouted. Now and then a few 
fleecy cumulous clouds hid the sun and 
threw fascinating shadows on the watert. 
So I set up a rod, pulled on waders, 
stuck a few anointed dry libels in my 
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lambskin hatband and slipped away 
from drowsy companions for a fling at 
what the gods had to offer. 

These friends, being either temporarily 
or inveterately addicted to the wet fly, 
awaited the evening flight. About the 
time ponderous salmon flies left hiding 
places along willow- and alder-clad banks 
to wing over the water they would be 
astream in accordance with traditions of 
this Western river. And speaking of 
flights, those big corpulent stone-flies, 
locally known as salmon flies, frequently 
remind me of lazy mallards fanning the 
air at dusk. Had they been seen during 
the duck season, a slight haziness or 
distortion of vision might almost lead 
some befuddled Nimrod to blaze away 
in the belief that they were ducks. 


HEN it comes to flies, I don’t 
give a fig for convention and old 
English traditions. Halford’s list of dry 
flies, as long as your arm, doesn’t mean 
a thing to me. Trout fishing, as I see it, 
is a delightful gamble, and fifty years of 
it lead me to believe that no one knows 
so very much about the whimsical trout. 
I've watched some capable anglers go 
through a long list of flies, wet and dry, 
in an endeavor to match hatches, and 
I'll admit they took fish. But I’ve seen 
more fellows who pinned faith on a few 
well-selected patterns bring home the 
bacon in the way of well-filled creels, and 
that without resorting to midges. 
At any rate, backed by a mere hunch, 
I picked a fuzzy Brown Hackle with 
yellow body for the initial dry-fly offer- 
ing, one without a name but a proved 
killer on Western rainbow waters. We 
often prize a gun or rod not because it 
is the best in the world, but because of 
pleasant associations. So it was with this 





Lost Water of the Modocs 


fly, and I entered the piscatorial arena 
with all the confidence in the world as I 
recalled past successes and forgot the 
failures. 

The chill of icy waters penetrated my 
waders as I entered the riffle and opposed 
the burly current with a staff to which 
a net was attached. This staff was not 
only an aid but a necessity in combating 
fast, deep white water strewn with big, 
slippery boulders. In this impetuous 
river there are few protecting eddies in- 
to which one might be swept and regain 
his feet after a slip. One fall, and the 
chances are you will be taken into rapids 
where no boat or swimmer could live. 
Still, inexperienced, cock-sure fishermen 
sometimes attempt to wade this stream 
in rubber-soled boots or waders. If lucky, 
they escape with nothing worse than a 
bad scare; otherwise the newspapers 
carry another item of vital statistics. 

I worked out carefully to thigh-deep 
water where a long line of foamy breaks 
indicated big submerged boulders. It was 
not such water as the average dry-fly 
addict fancies, being fast, white and 
badly broken. Yet when you looked close, 
here and there along the foaming course 
were corrugated glassy runs and lifts a 
few feet or yards in length where a fly 
could float dry and cocky. For the most 
part, these burls formed through inter- 
ference of sunken rocks around which 
big rainbows were sure to lurk. 


RUE, it requires a certain knack to 

place the fly properly at the head of 
a run so that it will ride through high and 
dry. That’s what counts, for in these 
places drag is not objectionable so long 
as the bug remains cocked. In fact, ac- 
celeration of the fly in such water often 
leads a big rainbow to strike instanter 


In this kind of water, hooking a fish is one thing and landing him is another 
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Several attractive burls were prospect- 
ed, but I got no rises. Nevertheless I in- 
stinctively felt that fish were there. Al- 
though a trout might not lie ahead of 
or behind every boulder, I did not fall 
prey to egotism and decide the failure 
of my fly proved that fish were absent. 
That’s a belief worn threadbare by 
anglers and should be rested, together 
with that other ancient alibi of trout 
rising only to unmatchable naturals. 


AT length I found a vantage place, a 
flat-topped rock on to which I clam- 
bered. It is surprising what an advantage 
this gives; you see things on the bottom 
very clearly and can lengthen casts many 
yards. Even when you stand on such a 
high perch, few fish will be frightened if 
the water about is fast and broken. In 
fact, I’ve hooked good trout within six 
or eight feet of such a stand. 

While carefully scanning the bottom 
I spotted a big rainbow finning in an 
eddy beside a big boulder not fifteen 
feet distant. Lying in a shadow, he 
looked as black as the ace of spades. 
A careful cast laid the fly down lightly 
a bit ahead of him. He saw it the instant 
it lit, but did not strike it. Instead he 
backed up a few feet, made a wide turn 
downstream, met the fly head on some 
feet below, and without opening his jaws 
rose and bunted it with his nose in a 
playful or perhaps questioning way. His 
actions were illuminating and indicated 
what often happens when trout hit light 
or short. 

Ignoring the general system, I cast in 
every direction and as far as I could land 
the fly lightly. Thus I covered a big 
scope of water from this rock. But the 
total result was a few short rises. I 
changed to a (Continued on page 49) 
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My Boys and Yours 


The outdoors ts clean, it’s pure, it’s good for them! 
? & re 


By PERCY E. BASSETT 


ACK in the dawn of yesterday, when I was but a 
toddling kid, I can hazily recall the times when the 
old dish-pan reposed in the kitchen sink with its bot- 
tom covered with slippery brook trout. These brookies 

had come from the shaded pools of Vermont mountain 
streams. 

In those days before the era of our modern means of 
transportation, my dad made the trips to his favorite fishing 
grounds on a bicycle, the fish-basket hanging from his shoul- 
der and his rod tied to the cross-bar. Whenever the bicycle 
was missing from its accustomed place beside the back porch 
and the fish basket was gone from the peg in the wood-shed, 
my childish brain usually worked it out that at evening on 
his return I could look forward with prospective joy to an 
event. He always brought home some trout 

In my early youth, before I was hardly large enough to 
understand, there seemed to be an air of mystery and magic 
to my father’s rod and basket. I wanted to go along just to 
watch him fish. Naturally, there was not room on the 
bicycle. To satisfy my persistent appeals I was told that in 
a few years I would be large enough to pedal a bicycle; then 
we both would go together. 

That day never came when we went together. Father was 
prematurely called to the happy hunting grounds. I can re- 
member Mother telling me that he had gone on a long fish- 
ing trip and sometime I would join him. Then we could fish 
in a crystal stream. 

Reared in that atmosphere, I went fishing in those sparkling 
mountain streams at an early age. In the summer I would 
be gone for days at a time. With nothing but a knapsack, 
blanket and fishing rod, I roamed the hills and woods around 
home. The woods, fields and streams were my tutors by day, 
and at night the starry canopy of blue lulled me to slumber 
on a bed of moss and fir 

When I returned from these solitary jaunts, possibly a bit 
fagged out but radiant with the glow of healthy youth, the 


neighbors were always sure to criticize. They would ask my 
mother, “Why do you allow him to roam alone like that? 
What does he get out of it?” 

From an understanding mother who approved of it would 
come the reply: “It’s clean; it’s pure; it’s good for him. 
Tis far better to be alone out there under God’s watchful 
eyes than to be running around the streets with all the devil's 
minions.” 

If it hadn't been for that philosophy and the encourage- 
ment which accompanied it, I presume the streets of that 
country town would have been my playground. And what 
does a boy get from the streets? The nightly gatherings on 
the corners were just as common in those days as at the 
present time. And the age-old thoughts which perplex the 
youth of today were just as eagerly feasted on then. Under 
the welcoming cloak of darkness, the sordid things were 
courageously discussed by immature minds without shame. 


UT due to that inner sense of a mother’s guidance and 
the primal instinct of pioneering within me, I formed 
in early life a love of the outdoors which increased as time 
went on. And as a parent’s duty toward his children, I have 
instilled into my two boys the same feeling of reverence for 
nature, which can come only by contact with her. When 
they were small—in fact, too young to hold a rod—I took 
them with me. Our weekly excursions into the woods and 
fields were anticipated events. 

I believe that if a love of nature is formed in early life, 
especially in this age of complex problems, it will make of 
our youths a better type of man. They need the intimate 
knowledge of our great outdoors and its advantages for clean 
thoughts and recreation. It will bring them into manhood 
with a love for the forests, waters and wild life which will 
make of them better men and citizens and assure the future 
welfare of our country. 

Our camping trips while my boys were young will always 


We started them in early at the camping game, and they liked it 
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My Boys and Yours 


stand out in my memory as an important 
part of their early education. Whether it 
be on the shore of a lake or in the wild 
fastness of the woods, there is plenty to 
teach youngsters. Not only the geography 
of the places, but the intimate things in 
wild life should be carefully explained to 
them. I taught my boys what I have 
learned in my years of active outdoor 
recreation. It not only awakened my own 
boyhood memories and_ cherished 
thoughts of long ago, but it assured me 
their future companionship. 


OST boys start their fishing career 
1 with the lowly worm. My boys did 
likewise, and it was not until they had 
reached the ages of ten and eleven that 
I tutored them in using the fly. For four 
years now they have been whipping 
streams with me. I doubt if they could 
be induced to fish with a worm again, so _ 
fascinating is fly-fishing to them. They 
also see in it the fact that small trout are 
not killed by a hook which has been 
swallowed. From the standpoint of con- 
servation, I believe this to be a vital 
factor in favor of fly-fishing, and the 
boys are rooting for it also. 

I can recall vividly the first large fish 
my oldest boy caught. We were on a 
camping trip in northern Vermont when 
he was eight years old. I had left the 
boy and his mother at the highway 
bridge which crosses Willard Stream. 
Both of them were fishing the pools 
there while I walked through a swampy 
meadow to fish the outlet where it 
empties into the Connecticut River. My 
destination, only an eighth of a mile 
away, was within earshot of them. 

I had been gone but a short time and 
was busy working a fly over an elusive 
trout when I heard a great commotion at 
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They went afield every chance they got 


the bridge. Climbing a knoll, I observed the boy madly 
waving his arms and yelling. He beckoned for me to hurry to 
him. Believing something to be wrong, I hastened to the 
bridge. After forcing my way through waist-high swale 
grass, I was pretty well tuckered out when I arrived. And 
his yelling had increased as I neared him. His mother was 
nowhere to be seen. 

The boy was running around like mad as I climbed through 
a fence and crossed the road. His face was scarlet. Jumping 
into the air, he screamed, “Look, Daddy! Look!” With in- 
coherent words he rushed toward a deep pool and pointed. 
My eyes beheld a fish of huge proportions stretched out 
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was a proud boy when he took that brownie 


in the grass on the bank. It was a common sucker, twenty 
inches long! How he had managed to haul that fish from 
the pool with a 4%-ounce rod was perplexing to me. But was 
the little fellow proud of his catch? He surely was! As I 
looked at his beaming face I knew I would never see him 
blush with shame over something learned from the streets. 


FTER the chill of spring rains has left our local streams, 

both boys refuse to be burdened with boots or fishing 
coats, but plunge into the current in shoes and stockings. 
They tell me it saves washing their feet when we arrive 
home. Leave it to boys to find short cuts! 

One day last season, the oldest boy trimmed me. He 
hooked, on a home-made nymph, the largest brown trout 
caught that day. It was a beautiful specimen fourteen inches 
long. Completely attired as I was with boots, coat and land- 
ing net, it sort of made me appear like a novice. Neverthe- 
less I was proud to realize that my lessons had borne fruit. 

The time came when the boys were ready to tackle a gun. 
The little .22 was carefully explained to them, not as a toy 
but as a deadly weapon. Care in handling and operation was 
explicitly gone over to instill in their minds the seriousness 
of firearms. They absorbed these lessons with eagerness and 
rapidity. Their first targets were bull’s-eyes on white 
backgrounds, to accustom them to the placing of shots and 
adjustment of sights. Glass bottles and tin cans filled 
with water were their next objectives. What boy is there 
who doesn’t enjoy seeing a bottle smash to bits or a can 
of water explode from the impact of a well-aimed bullet? 
They became so proficient in this that they sometimes put 
to shame my own marksmanship. (Continued on page 56) 
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Iilustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


T was a busy forenoon at the service 

station when the Old Warden rolled 

his mud-spattered car up to the 

grease racks. “Can I get this old 
biddy de-squeaked a little and right 
away?” he asked the floor man. “Hate 
to ask favors, but I’ve got a long ways 
to go and my passengers are kind of 
grouchy.” 

‘In two minutes we'll start,” promised 
the other, glancing at the car. “‘Passen- 
gers?” He stepped close to peer within 
at the box with a stout screen cover on 
the back seat. “What you got in-there?” 

“Two Castor canadensis,” answered 
the Warden with a twinkle. “Assorted as 
to sex, we hope.” 

“Two what?’—blankly. The man 
peered closer through the open rear win- 
dow. “Oh! Beaver, eh? Well, well.” 

Two others came up and looked and 
ejaculated and asked questions. 

Yes, they'd been live-trapped from a 
stream where they had become a nui- 
sance, the old fellow said. Going to take 
‘em where, he hoped, they'd do plenty 
good and no harm. He was, it seemed, 
somewhat evasive in his information, not 
so greatly inclined to talk as was usual 
when people showed interest in the de- 
tails of his job. 

And when Bert, the County Agent, 
strolled in, something like relief came 
over the veteran’s face. ‘Killin’ time?” 
he asked 

“Ignition trouble. They promised to 
do it in half an hour.” 

“Then what do you say that you and 
me go sit in the sun and burn a little 

$ tobacco and speak of this and 
/ that—this and that. and inside 
stuff in particular?” 


They settled on 
a bench, filled 
their pipes and 


talked 












The Oia Warden 


on BEAVER 


Some side-lights on this animal’s effect on trout fishing 


By HAROLD TITUS 





Bert grinned and followed him out- 
side. They settled on a bench and filled . = 
their pipes and talked for an interval. 

“Something on your mind,” observed 
the Agent. “Let her fly!” 

His companion puffed slowly a mo- 
ment and then smiled. “Mind the fel- 
ler in the old country who used to rub 
a lamp and have a flunky show up and 
get what he wanted?”—with a nod. 
“Could you have a chance like that, 
what would you ask for first?” 

“Oh, Lord! I don’t know. Patience 
maybe.” He grinned. 

“Your and my job ain't so different, 
are they?” the Old Warden asked. 
“Yeah. We need patience. But if I had 
that feller’s chance, I think Id tell him 
to go and get some real information. 
Tons of it; bales of it; cords of it— 
however you'd measure learnin’. That’s 
what all of us need most, I'd guess: in- 
formation to replace guessin’. 




















“T S’POSE you go up agin’ the same 
things I do. Lots of folks come to 
you with a notion about some crop and 
want to try this or that and make you 
help °em because you're on the public 
pay roll, and they won’t listen when 
you tell ‘em they’re goin’ it blind and 
takin’ a chance and may get results a lot 
different from what they want. That so?’ 
Expected it. 

“Well, sir, we're up agin’ conditions 
like that all the time, and today she’s 
been brought home to me particular. 
There’s so much I don’t know about so 
many things that some days I think I’m 
never goin’ to commence to make a start 
to learn, but this forenoon it’s the rela- 
tionship betwixt beaver and trout that 
pesters me. It’s been pesterin’ a lot 
of folks recent, and it’s due to pester 
a lot more soon, not only in this 
state but in plenty others. 
Fellers like you and me, 
either us or the folks we 
take orders from, are sup- 
posed to know a lot that we 
don't. and so the general 
public we’re paid to serve 
keeps goin’ off half 
cocked and defeatin’ its 
own end—the which is 

more like a speech 
than an unburden- 
& in’ of my over- 




















He stroked his old pipe bowl with 
the palm of his hand as Bert laughed 
understandingly. 

“Do you know anything about beaver, 
its habits and history and supply? No? 
Well, I know a little, and maybe it’s a 
long ways from that to trout, but I'll 
give it to you so as you'll understand. 


“A LL these Northern States owe their 

settlement by the whites to the 
beaver, mostly. Beaver brought the 
trapper, the trapper brought the trader, 
the trader the farmer, and so on. Bein’ 
easy to trap, this species couldn’t hold 
up in numbers, and the supply went down 
and down so long as there wasn’t any law 
to protect it. Then a lot of states woke 
up to the fact that a valuable fur-bearer 
had been wiped out, or all but, and set 
about doin’ somethin’ to repair the 
damage. 

“New York was plumb cleaned. Not a 
beaver, some says. In 1905 they import- 
ed some and set ‘em loose in the Adiron- 
dacks, and by 1921 there was such a yell 
about the damage he was doin’ that the 








state gave the trappers an open season. 
“In Michigan, which had produced 
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millions of beaver, they were so near ex- 
tinction in 1921 that nobody thought the 
closed season, put on that year, would do 
any good. Ten years later they had so 
danged many and the poachin’ got so 
hot that they had to make it legal to take 
a few for a few days. 

“They'd been trapped so hard in Wis- 
consin that in 1915 there was only one 
known colony left, but they started live- 
trappin’ and spreadin’ their seed around, 
and now, I read, they've got a right good 
supply. 

“That shows how fast beaver will 
multiply when they ain't pushed too 
hard. 

“Now, then. Beaver country is trout 
country—almost always. Not every 


stream where beaver can be happy is a 





The Old Warden on Beaver 


tings out of culverts. There didn’t seem 
to be enough to turn the trappers loose 
on ‘em, though; so we commenced to 
live-trap and transfer to places where it 
was guessed—guessed, mind you—they 
wouldn’t do any harm. 

“Well, soon as that got noised around 
some of the boys got all in a sweat to 
have beaver put into the North Branch. 
That used to be a pretty danged good 
trout stream, but after the timber was 
gone the fishing commenced to do like 
the water in it did: run down-hill. It 
wasn’t too bad, understand, but not good 
enough to stir much excitement, either. 
The boys had it in their head that if 
beaver had improved Ten Cent Creek 
they’d help the North Branch. And me, 
having nothing more than suspicion 
to go on, just help- 
ed ’em get their ap- 
plications through. 








Folks will walk miles to see a beaver lodge 


good trout stream, to be sure, but most 
of ‘em are. With us, I'd say better than 
90 per cent of the water inhabited is, or 
was, trout water. Remember that I said 
‘was.’ 

“Six or seven years ago we commenced 
to see beaver work here. Hadn't been a 
beaver colony in this county since any- 
body could remember, but here they 
come! 

“Over east, one summer, a dam shows 
up on Ten Cent Creek. Now, Ten Cent 
had never been any great shakes as a 
trout stream; the fish mostly run small. 
But a couple of years after this dam goes 
in somebody tried the pond and took 
their limit in no time at all of good, fat 
trout. The place got terrible popular, but 
fishin’ seemed to hold up good. 

“Bout that time the Department 
commenced to get complaints of 
nuisance beaver, just as they had 
in York State. Railroad folks got 
sore havin’ grades flooded; highway 
men got tired draggin’ beaver cut- 


. HAT summer we 
put three beaver 
into the river—two 
old ones and a baby. 
In five years they've 
increased until the 
stream is a sight! I 
counted nine dams in 
about five miles of 
river two weeks ago, 
and some of the pop- 
lar looks like a tor- 
nado had gone through 
it. True, it’s likely 
some wild beaver 
drifted in; but the 
point is, if beaver 
work would do the 
fishing any good, it 
had plenty of chance 
“Did it? It 
did not. In 
stretches where 
a man could go 
in and have a good 
chance to kill a nice 
mess of  fair-sized 
trout, the boys com- 
plain that they can’t catch anything but 
chubs this summer, and so those who 
were just hot to get beaver in a few 
vears back are agitatin’ so get ‘em out. 
The which has kept me goin’ two days to 
get two beaver alive, and it'll be night 
before I get to where I’m guessin’ again 
—guessin’, mind—they 
might be an asset instead 
of a liability.” 

He scratched a 
match to relight his 
pipe. 

“Temperature?” 
asked Bert. 

“Natural ques- 
tion. It’s the best 
bet. But the thing 
ain’t simple. Course, 
we know temperature has 
an effect on trout. Take Ten 
Cent, for instance. It’s a 
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cold stream—always was. Make your 
legs ache to wade it up into June. The 
boys never could figure out why the trout 
didn’t grow up to spawnin’ size, bein’ 
confused about spawnin’ and legal size. 
I knew somethin’ about that. Helped one 
of the technical boys seine some in there, 
and we found a five-inch brook trout 
chuck full of spawn. Doin’ her duty by 
the species, but two inches short of bein’ 
legal. 

“North Branch too warm? Maybe so; 
maybe not, before beaver went in. May- 
be it was lack of food. She'd been 
cleaned out pretty well for log driv- 
ing; lots of sand bottom, but not enough 
snags in the gravel stretches to seem 
real good. The beaver gave it plenty of 
muck bottom, which is the best kind 
of trout-food producer, I’m told, and 
filled in lots of bends with snags; but 
the chance is that they spread the water 
out too much, and it got too hot. 

‘Temperature can raise hob with trout, 
you know. Funny, how it works. I read 
that an increase of temperature from 50 
to 65 degrees will double the metabolic 
rate of speckled trout. Know what that 
means? It means that the rate the fish 
uses up his energy is doubled. Folks have 
it with some kinds of goiter; pulse goes 
up, breathe faster, need more nourish- 
ment. They're more active, more ner- 
vous. Which, by the way, sort of raises 
a question about the idea lots of fisher- 
men have that the gamiest trout are 
caught in the coldest water. 


- ELL, when this metabolic rate 

doubles up, the fish have got to 
have more oxygen and more food. The 
beaver give ’em better chances for food, 
anybody’ll admit, but they’re likely to 
cut down the supply of oxygen. Then 
along comes a hot day and— 

“Let me tell you.” He drew a note- 
book from his shirt pocket. “I jotted 
some figures down. Over at one of the 
trout-rearin’ stations two years ago at 
six o clock in the morning the air tem- 
perature was 72 (Continued on page 58) 


All these Northern States owe their settle- 
ments by the whites to the beaver, mostly. 
Beaver brought the 

trapper 
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A ducking point on the Connecticut River- 
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—and it is part of a state-owned public shooting ground 


Rocky Duck Han fe 


The story of how a certain small state is manufacturing waterfowl shooting for her gunners 


HEN a friend tells me that he 
knows where there is some duck 
shooting that should be attend- 
ed to, it is never a hardship for 
me to give him my whole-souled coopera- 
tion. No matter how big the story is, if 
it’s about ducks I'll believe it. When the 
subject was duck shooting, I have even 
listened attentively and with due cre- 
dence to a man whose reputation pro- 
claimed him the town’s biggest liar. 
There is a pleasure in believing tall tales 
that paint exciting pictures of big flights 
and friendly ducks 
Last fall Arthur L. Clark, Superin- 
tendent of the Connecticut Board of 
Fisheries and Game, asked me to go 
duck shooting with him. Of course, I 
said yes. When an official of a state fish 
and game department asks you to go 
either hunting or fishing, grab the chance. 
If these boys, whose duty it is to look 
after the fish and game, dont know 
where the good shooting is, who would? 
It was a little hard for me to think of 
Connecticut as a duck-shooting state. 
For many years I had gunned for grouse 
and woodcock and quail and pheasants 
within her borders; but when the sub- 
ject is ducks, the gunners around the 
metropolitan area don’t usually consider 
Connecticut. Even the Sound waters on 
the Long Island side hold no particular 
attraction for the duck shooter 
I had even tried to think of Connecti- 
cut as a duck-shooting state in the past. 
My home is just a short way from the 
Connecticut line, and it would be handy. 
1 had heard that a very good friend of 
mine who lived in New Haven had won- 
derful duck shooting, and in a spirit of 
comradeship I had written and asked 
him where he gunned and if he didn't 
think it would be nice if he took me 
along. He promptly came back with the 
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answer that there was no duck shooting 
worth while in the Sound and that he 
didn’t know where I had gotten the idea. 
I'm still wondering whether he is as good 
a friend of mine as I had thought he was. 

Long Island Sound duck shooting off 
the Connecticut coast is just a little bit 
different from any kind of duck shooting 
that I ever participated in elsewhere. 
The shooting is done over decoys, but 
you don’t use blinds. Instead you squat 
on a rock. The shore along which we shot 
was well supplied with rocks which fur- 
nished prospective shooting sites. 

The pilot of the boat which took us to 
the gunning grounds told me in all con- 
fidence that for every rock that showed 
above water at low tide there were a half 
a dozen underneath the water, ready to 
stove in his craft if he weren’t both care- 
ful and lucky. From the way he threaded 
his way around in the early morning 
light, I could well believe it. 


V E passed several rocks on which 

gunners were calmly sitting, with 
decoys in front of them, waiting for 
ducks. Others were stirring around, get- 
ting their decoys set. The rock we picked 
out was perhaps thirty feet in diameter, 
and at low tide the highest point was 
possibly three feet above the water. The 
captain threw off the stool, and we lay 
down on the far side of the rock with 
eyes over the top, ready for whatever 
fortune would bring us. I’m frank to say 
that after a lifetime spent in gunning for 
waterfowl it looked as though our 
chances for sport were anything but 
good. 

The captain of the power boat pulled 
off several hundred yards, but as far as 
' was concerned he might as well have 
stayed. Our rowboat was swinging out 
from the rock, and we were about as 


well hidden as a pair of crows on a 
telephone pole. 

“Will ducks decoy to a rig like this?” 
I asked my host. 

“Certainly,” he replied. “They'll eat 
‘em up! You just wait and see.” 


A the sun came up we heard the other 
customers along the shore lamming 
away. Sure enough, the first little bunch 
of broadbills that came our way cupped 
their wings, dropped their feet and 
waltzed in as broadbills do the world 
over. I have always known that scaups 
showed less caution than almost any 
other waterfowl, but I was really sur- 
prised that they were so dumb that they 
swung in to our rock and its bobbing 
decoys. 

We would have done right well if it 
hadn't been for that bane of all salt- 
water gunners—Old Man Tide. The pre- 
vailing wind piled up much more water 
than the captain was expecting, and it 
wasn’t long before he had to come in 
and get us and hunt for another rock that 
was higher out of water. We took up our 
rig and started cruising. Most of the 
rocks were occupied, and between them 
were literally thousands of broadbills 
with a scattering of old-squaws and big 
rafts of black ducks sitting well out. 
Needless to say, not many black ducks 
are killed from a set of this kind. 

Some three or four more miles down 
shore from where we had started we 
came to a pair of optimistic gunners 
whose rock had sunk with the tide. Their 
rowboat was perched on what was left 
of the rock, and they were calmly sitting 
in it, hoping to kill ducks. 

“There,” said I to Arthur Clark, “are 
two of the biggest fool duck hunters that 
I have ever seen! No duck on earth— 
not even a dumb broadbill—will decoy 
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to a full-sized boat perched on a rock 
with both the bow and the stern out of 
water.” 

I hadn’t any more than relieved my- 
self of this bit of wisdom when fifteen 
or twenty broadbills stooled in from the 
Sound, did a hairpin turn and tried to 
smother those two chaps, who received 
them with open arms and well-directed 
loads of chilled shot. “Live and learn” is 
a good motto. If any Middle Western 
duck hunter had rigged up to kill ducks 
after the manner of these two Connecti- 
cut sportsmen, he would have been 
unceremoniously hustled to the nearest 
hospital for observation. 


NABLE to find a suitable rock down 

shore, we cruised up shore. Finally 
we located another place where the cap- 
tain thought we could do some business, 
although he shook his head and con- 
demned first the bright sun, then the 
warm weather, then the high tide and 
lastly a rival guide who had placed gun- 
ners on several of his pet stands. 

Late in the afternoon we had a fitting 
wind-up for the day’s hunt. When it hap- 
pened, I was standing up to stretch and 
also to appear more prominent in case 
any ducks contemplated coming our way. 
About sixty great, chunky broadbills 
were almost in before I saw them com- 
ing. We slammed four loads into them. 
They made a circle out over the Sound 
and came back for more. Being there 
for that purpose, we gave it to them. 
Gathering formation again, they sped out 
over the Sound. Two of their number. 
however, had become separated from the 
main flock, and they decided to make a 
third attempt to come in and be sociable. 

When it came, this rocky duck shoot- 
ing was fast and furious. Much of the 
day there was a long time between 
drinks, but that is true of duck shooting 
everywhere. I can well imagine that with 
weather and water right, top-hole duck 
shooting can be secured along the Con- 
necticut coast. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the entire trip was hearing Mr. Clark tell 
what Connecticut is planning to do for 
her duck shooters. The commission is 
working on a novel plan; and I’m con- 
vinced that if the depression, change of 
political administration, or some other 
menace doesn’t come along and knock it 


Rocky Duck Hunting 
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Blowing out a duck pond on Great Island 


into a cocked hat, the Nutmeg State is 
apt to be known among sportsmen for 
its duck shooting. 

I was so interested in what Mr. Clark 
had to tell that we spent the next day 
cruising up the Connecticut River. Acres 
of wild rice, islands with sloughs running 
through them, pot-hole ponds and back- 
waters—a duck shooter’s paradise. They 
had everything in the world but the 
ducks. I was told that in bad weather the 


After the dynamite had done its part of the job 





broadbills came into the Connecticut en 
masse, and I can well believe that at 
such times every stand along the river 
would secure wonderful shooting. 

Early in the season the black-duck 
shooting here must be superb, and it is 
this phase that the Connecticut commis- 
sion is most interested in. They are plan- 
ning to produce a duck flight of their 
own. 

At the mouth of the Connecticut River 
lies Great Island. In the early days 
this was a famous spot for wildfowlers. 
At that time it was a marshy island with 
ponds of fresh water as well as salt- 
water overflows from high tide. 


OWEVER, civilization produced the 

mosquito exterminator, and what he 
and his kind did at Great Island spelled 
the end of all duck shooting there. It is 
true that there are no inhabitants on the 
island. It is also true that most of the 
inhabitants on the mainland live on the 
highlands, where mosquitoes would both- 
er them little; but when the mosquito 
exterminator starts out to exterminate 
mosquitoes, he doesn’t take such things 
as this into consideration. He was hired 
to exterminate mosquitoes, and he did a 
good job. He crisscrossed Great Island 
with his ditches until he drained it of 
the last drop. (Continued on page 78) 
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My father was pre- 
pared to find at least a 
burglar 







HE city boy goes 

to the country for 
the summer and meets 
Bart,a boy of his own 
age. Together they ex- 
plore the fields and 
streams. The principal sport consists of 
spotting the big trout under the Mill 
Bridge and intensive woodchuck hunt- 
ing. Parents forbid firearms, but this 
handicap is overcome by an enthusi- 
dog and some rusty steel traps. 
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PART II 


E dearly loved the old mill- 

pond. ‘This had been made by 

three dams built prior to the 

Revolution and furnished water 
to the local grist-mill. It was not a large 
body of water, but filled with mystery 
and unending speculation for us. While 
we were really young we were not al- 
lowed to use the old red boat, which was 
moored to a tree by a chain and padlock 
big enough to hold the Leviathan. 

In the main channel there were num- 
erous deep places which we avoided, but 
there were also many shallow bays where 
cattails grew in unbroken ranks. When 
soaked in kerosene, these made fine 
torches, but the problem of getting them 
was never easily solved. The mud was 
deep in those bays, and it contained big 
mossbacked snapping-turtles; the warm 
water in the shallows was alive with 
leeches, which we called bloodsuckers 
and held as very deadly. 

Under these conditions, it took some 
courage to rush into that slough naked 
and armed only with a knife, hastily cut 
a few cat-tails and madly scramble back 
to dry land. After an expedition of this 
nature we carefully looked each other 
over for bloodsuckers, which we never 
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The Biography of 


A delightful story of the life of a typical American 
who loved to hunt and fish 


found but greatly 
feared. Nothing 
could have caught 
us in those days. We moved 
so fast we hardly got wet. 

Then there were the little 
mud-turtles, which lazily 
floated on the surface of the 
water and climbed stumps 
or logs for their sun- 
baths. The fleshy parts 
of their bodies were 
black striped with 
yellow, and their shell, 
a dark olive green, was 
spotted with little dots 
of red. Watching them 
from the bushes, we 
would each pick the 
object of our affec- 
tions, just as the king- 
fishers picked their 
fish. Then we would run them 
down in the shallow water. 
This was no mean trick, for 
as soon as we splashed into 
the water every head was sure to dis- 
appear and we had to run to the place it 
was last seen, which was marked by a 
slight ripple. There we found a madly 
swimming turtle leaving for parts un- 
known. We always caught all we wanted, 
but after we had them on dry land they 
lost much of their attractiveness and we 
soon liberated them. At times they came 
to life in our pockets unexpectedly and 
caused no end of trouble. 

One night my family was aroused by 
a thumping on the stairs. My father was 
prepared to find at least a burglar; but 
it was only one of my turtles on his way 
to his native element, and the only way 
he could negotiate the stairs was to fall 
down them. 

On another occasion I placed one of 
these little treasures among the flowers 
on our dinner table. He seemed to know 
just when to come out, and I regret to 
say that he was not received with all 
the enthusiasm I had expected. After the 
excitement had subsided and our guests 





















had suspiciously returned to their places, 
both the turtle and I were banished. | 
was given minute instructions as to re- 
placing him in the pond and then sent 
to bed. 

There were frogs in this pond, too— 
great big ones we called “merungs,” be- 
cause of the deep bass notes they used 
in their nocturnal serenades, and ‘“‘chug- 
gers,” which were smaller and carried 
the air in their part of the singing. The 
former were hard to get, as they lived 
in the deeper water and among the cat- 
tails, where they were out of our reach, 
but the latter—ah, they were where we 
could get at them. It seems now, as | 
look back, that frogs have a sort of 
magnetic attraction for boys—a target 
that draws fire from toddling childhood 
to maturity. Now that I have a pond of 
my own, I protect the frogs there, prob- 
ably as a small return for the past gen- 
erations which I persecuted. 


OTH sizes of these frogs could be 
caught by the aid of a long pole, a 
short line and a fairly large hook baited 
with red flannel or angleworms. We 
simply dangled the baited hook near the 
frog, arid he did the rest. In his eagerness 
to catch the supposed tidbit he usually 
hooked himself. This was not our usual 
practice, although it was probably the 
best so far as numbers go. 

We liked our clubbing method above 
all others. This way was as painless as 
it was sudden. The object of our hunt 
would be located on the bank of the 
pond, doing nothing more than speculat- 
ing how near he would let two boys ap- 
proach him, one from either side. We 
were armed with alder clubs about two 
inches in diameter. If his calculations 
were right, he reached the water in safe- 
ty; if not, at the count of three, there 
were two solid thuds on the soft mud 
and a shower of the same in all direc- 
tions. Six inches down was inbedded a 
perfectly dead frog. We often gave away 
dressed frogs legs for no better reason 
than that we wanted to get some more 


When we got 
them, they were 
usually very dead 











| a SPORTSMAN 


By AUSTIN D. HAIGHT 
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Illustrated by 


Before I go farther I want to state 
that pirates though we may have been, 
and killers for the pure love of killing, 
we never wasted anything. It had been 
firmly impressed upon us by the older 
boys and men of the town that we could 
take what we wanted from the bounteous 
stores nature had provided for us, but 
under no conditions could they be plun- 
dered. In this respect we were sportsmen 
for those unenlightened days, but accord- 
ing (oO our present standards we could 
hardly be classed as conservationists. 

I am truly thankful for this early les- 
son. The seed sprouted and grew with 
me to the present day. It was our first 
lesson in sportsman- 
ship and well taught. 
In defense I will say 
that we sat on the 
top rail of the fence 
as standards went 
in those days, but at 
that we were not far 
off the ground as 
compared with pres- 
ent times. 

In among the tall 
willows and alders 
which surrounded 
our little pond were 
many birds, most of 
them fishermen, like 
ourselves. Every 
year there would be 
a pair of great blue ' i\™ 
herons. For a long i fu HA 
time we thought il ia 
they were _ storks, is 
wading about on 
their stilt-like legs. 


HE green heron 
and the night 
heronswere here too; 
the first we called 
“shikepokes.”’ Then 
there was the con- 
stant rattle of the 
kingfisher, which re- 
sented our presence 
on his private fishing grounds. The 
meow of the catbird and the scolding 
of the red-winged blackbird came from 
all sides. There was an undertone of 
song from smaller birds, but their size 
or color was not striking enough to im- 
press us. Among the cat-tails were the 
old winter lodges of the muskrat, and 
underfoot the paths and canals of his 
well-organized little city. All of this was 
very wonderful to us, and I am sure 
that we would have explored the pond 
earlier in life had it not been for those 
“deadly bloodsuckers.” 
Only once have I known wild ducks 
to come to the pond, but several times 
have seen grebes there and I well re- 


Every vear there 

would be a pair 

of great blue 
herons 
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call the first one I saw. The mail had 
been sorted and delivered that morning, 
and for something to do we sauntered 
over to the pond. We were hardly in 
sight of it when Bart, who was in the 
lead, exclaimed, “Judas Priest, there’s a 
wild duck!” 

Then I saw it. Back in one of the 
several covers, surrounded by cat-tails 
and willows, floated a small gray bird 
with a brownish neck. While we were 
watching this little visitor it vanished. 
We blinked and looked at each other; 
this was something new. Then he was 
there again. We walked nearer and 


watched him dive and come up again 


bie az 





several times. To our surprise, he did not 
seem to be afraid of us, and we learned 
later there was no need for him to be. 

In some manner of reasoning or the 
utter lack of it, we decided that we were 
going to catch that bird, and we stripped 
for action. Slowly we waded out into 
the cove to corner him, and just as we 
thought we had done so he was gone. 
We threshed about in the weeds and 
growth, only to find that he was on the 
other side of the pond. He was scratch- 
ing his bill with one of his feet, which 
may be a bird’s way of thumbing his 
nose. Over we dashed. and this time I 
saw him swim past like a muskrat, fairly 
deep down in the water. I thought of a 





from 


borrow’ 
my brother’s various kits two landing nets. 


net, and off we dashed to “* 


Well, what is the use of going on? 
This bird, we found later, is popularly 
known as a hell-diver, and we covered 
mileage enough to go there and back. 
The net result was that we forgot all 
about bloodsuckers, snapping turtles and 
our lunch. Late in the afternoon we were 
in a status quo ante bellum. We were 
dressing on the bank, he was still scratch- 
ing his bill, and the pond was churned 
to a dirty brown. 

The next day was Sunday. That morn- 
ing several men and boys came to the 
pond to swim. Without saying a word 
about our previous experi- 
ences, we sicked them on 
to the grebe. The results 
were the same, and I am 
sure that if the public ap- 
preciated the possibilities 
of grebe chasing there 
never would be another 
greased pig. 


HE fishing here was 
good. There were innu- 
merable sunfish—‘punkin- 
seeds,” we called them— 
that could be caught at 
any time, and in the spring 
big suckers and bullheads 
were caught in numbers. I 
was never on hand for th> 
spring fishing, and th: 
punkinseeds soon fell be- 
neath our interest; but 
there were mysterious fish 
we never saw, except when 
we caught one—eels. 
These, we _ felt, were 
worthy of our attention. 
There was a double at- 
traction in eel fishing. We 
had to catch the bait first, 
which was the common 
brook minnow. Some we 
called dace and _ others 
shiners. They freely took 
a small hook baited with 
angleworms, and we always enjoyed an 
afternoon catching them, prior to setting 
our lines for eels in the evening. 
After the mail had been disposed of, 
we would steal over to the pond with a 
can full of dead minnows and a collec- 
tion of shingles, on which we kept our 
lines. The last of the afterglow of the 
evening sunset would tinge the surface 
of the placid water, and the absence of 
all sounds save those of nature would 
have a strange effect on us. The croak- 
ing of hundreds of frogs was to be ex- 
pected, but hoarse calls of a night heron 
or the splash of a muskrat as he sought 
the water and safety startled us. We were 
awed by the (Continued on page 43) 
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HE fishing was downright dis- 
gusting. Not because we could 
not catch fish, but because we 
were catching too many. The 
water was alive with them. The sur- 
face bubbled where they struck at 
floating bits of bait; and as far down 
as we could see, some twenty or 
thirty feet, hung mottled gray shapes 
as thick as raisins in a plum pudding. 
Most of the fish were black rock- 
fish, from a quarter of a pound to 
three or four pounds in weight, but 
among them in twos and threes were 
yellowfins, a bit heavier and gamer, 
and an occasional scurrying school of 


mackerel. All three varieties are ex- 
cellent food fish, but too common. 
We were aiter the big rock cods on 


the bottom. 

But try as we would, it was impos- 
sible to get a bait down through that 
voracious swarm. There were three of 
us in the boat. all using light rods and 
nine-thread lines. A four-ounce bank 
sinker was the very lightest we could 
use for that type of fishing, and 
should have carried our baits to the 
bottom like a plummet. The first few 
feet were easy. The line would run off 
the well-oiled reels like a shot, only 
to halt with a sudden jerk at about a 
fifteen-foot depth. There was nothing 
to do but reel in again, remove the 
fish as gently and unprofanely as pos- 
sible and toss it back 

We were using sardines for bait— 
not the tiny variety of legend, but the 
Pacific Coast pilchard, a foot long 
and nearly a pound in weight. By way 
of experiment I held a sardine in my 
hand under the water and crushed it. The 
fish rose toward the oily crumbs in a 
cloud. They did not dash at the bait, but 
approached it leisurely. 

One three-pound rockfish nibbled at a 
piece of entrails attached to the pulp in 
my hand. He pulled at it gingerly. I 
pulled the other way. He took a better 
hold, and it became a tug of war. I let 
go of the bait and slowly reached under 
the fish. Then I closed my hand on his 
stomach and lifted him into the boat. So 
intent was the fish on the sardine he was 
chewing that he forgot to flop until I 
dropped him on to the floor. 

No, we were not in a goldfish pool 
Neither was it a dream. Nor were we off 
the Isle of Cocos or some other fisher- 
man’s paradise in the South Seas. In- 
stead, this unbelievable place where the 
fish do everything but climb into the 
boat unaided is just 130 miles south of 
San Francisco 

Historically, Monterey, California, is 
famous as the first capital of the Golden 
State, but to anglers it is equally well 
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By ANTHONY 





This 34-pound ling, or blue cod, had a 6- 


pound fish of the same family in its stomach 


known as the gateway to the most prolific 
fishing area on the Pacific Coast. Mon- 
terey Bay alone contains 128 different 
kinds of fish, most of them in prodigious 
numbers, and in the ocean waters ad- 
jacent to the bay are found schools of 
albacore, barracuda and other varieties 
indigenous to warmer waters. 

There is a reason for the unequaled 
plenitude of fish in this locality. The 
Monterey Peninsula, with its picturesque 
shore-line of jagged granite cliffs and 
wind-racked cypresses, is the northern 
boundary of a hundred miles of virgin 
coast. Much of this territory is absolutely 
inaccessible to even the most determined 
fisherman, and the balance is reached 
over a trail that is a sufficient deterrent 
for the more timid. 

Most of the fish in Monterey Bay are 
bottom feeders. None of them are as 
game as the tuna and yellowtail of south- 
ern California, but all are excellent eat- 
ing. Some varieties will weigh up to forty 
pounds, and all of the species are so 
abundant that even the most veritable 
novice may have his fill of fishing. 


AUTUMN 


igeing » for Dlue Cod 


IVhere the 


fish were numerous and very hungry 


My two boat companions had al- 
ready had their fill. Catching fish by 
hand was too much for them. They 
reeled in their lines. 
‘“He’s got ‘em trained,” 
“They’re beginning to 
boat,” said Tom. 
I felt chagrined. It was my boat, 
and I had promised them blue cod. 
All three of us knew rocks along the 
shore at Carmel Highlands and the 
Point of Wolves where we could 
catch black rockfish by the sackful. 
They were no treat—we just simply 
couldn’t keep them off the hooks. 
I opened my tackle box. There was 
a tray of wooden plugs and copper 
spoons, and also two or three sizes 
of Japanese feathered jigs. Any of 
these would catch the same kind of 
fish we had been fighting. The feather- 
ed jigs, with their metal heads and 
white streamers, are particularly ef- 
fective for black rockfish and yellow- 
fins when trolled along the surface. 
Tom reached into the tray and ex- 
tracted a chromium-plated piece of 
metal about four inches long. It was 
hollowed out slightly at the ends and 
on the sides. There was a treble hook 
at the tail. 
“What's this thing for?” he asked. 
“Tt’s a barracuda jig,” I said. 
“They use it in southern California 
waters as a trolling bait for bonito, 
yellowtail, mackerel and other swift- 
swimming fish.” 
“Ever try it?” he asked. 
I nodded. “Sure. It will catch 
black rockfish and yellowfins. Per- 
haps you might pick up a mackerel.” 

He shook his head. None of us wanted 
mackerel. The Pacific Coast variety is 
an important food fish, but a bit stronger 
in flavor than any of us cared for. 


said Harry. 
bite the 


OWEVER, he attached it to his line 

and dropped it over the side. “I'll 
give these babies something to chew on,” 
he said. 

“You might as well put on a feathered 
jig,” I said to Harry. “I'll row around a 
bit, and we'll see if we can get away from 
these rockfish. At least we'll have some 
fun with yellowfins.” 

I closed the tackle box and stowed it 
back out of the way of my feet, so that 
I could stretch out at the oars. Tom was 
still letting out line, and the metal jig was 
sinking straight down. There was just a 
mite of breeze, and the boat was drifting 
almost imperceptibly toward the north. 
We were about a half mile off shore, and 
the water was some sixty feet deep. 

I watched Tom’s rod with amusement, 
for I knew that bottom. It was rougher 
than a ploughed field strewn with boul- 
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ders. In addition to yawning granite 
crevasses there were occasional clumps 
of kelp and a kind of coral that was al- 
most as hard as the rock itself. It would 
be only a matter of seconds, if he kept 
letting that jig down, until he tied in to 
something. If I had cared particularly 
for the jig, I would have warned him, 
but I had little use for that kind of lure 
in these waters. 

Suddenly he struck. He leaned back 
hard on the rod, and the tip bowed over 
until it almost touched the water. 

“Boy, I've got something!” he yelled 
excitedly. 

I laughed aloud. “Sure, you've got 
something,” I agreed. ““You've got the 
first half of a rockfish. To be exact— 
the rock.” 

The tip of the rod jerked violently as 
line slipped off the reel under Tom's 
straining thumb. 

“Rock, your auntie!” he howled. “He’s 
taking line, I tell you!” 

I refused to get excited. I had hooked 
the bottom before. 

“It’s the swell,” I said. “When the 
boat rises on one of these rollers, you 
have to let out more line. It sure acts 
natural, doesn’t it?” 

“Veah, and how!” he exclaimed. 

He tried to raise the rod tip, and about 
six more feet of line slid off the reel. 

“Darned unsteady rock!” he gasped. 

“Let up on your line,” I suggested. 
“Then you'll find out that I’m right.” 


a he pulled upward on the 
rod. The split bamboo was of excel- 
lent grade, and the rod made almost a 
complete half circle. He lowered the tip 
quickly and made two or three turns on 
the reel handle. Again he raised the rod 
until the bowed tip was a few inches from 
the water. Again he reeled. 

“Maybe it is a rock,” he said. “But 
I can raise it.” 

And so he could. Whatever he had 
hooked on to was beginning to rise from 
the ocean floor. It came up heavily, like 
a pail of concrete. 

“Probably an abalone,” I said. 

Sometimes those big gastropods will 
get hooked, and if they happen to be 
hanging on to a small boulder they will 
often come up, boulder and all. 


Jigging for Blue Cod 


“Abalone, rock or whatever you are, 
come out of there!” grunted Tom, pump- 
ing his rod again. 

Foot after foot he raised the inanimate 
object until it must have been fifteen feet 
off the ocean floor. Then it started down 
again; and when it started, it went. 
There was no holding it. Just a sudden 
diving plunge, and it was back where it 
started from. Then it decided to go other 
places. Tom hung on desperately, and 
the sudden rush swung the bow of the 
boat around. The run was short, possibly 
thirty feet, and the depths were quiet 
once more. 

Tom wiped his forehead with his 
sleeve. His face was white. 

“Rock?” he mocked. “Abalone? It’s a 
horse—that’s what it is! A dog-gone 
race-horse, too! Whoa, Betsy! Come 
back here. This is your day in the barn.” 


HEN he began to rave. He sang to 

that thing on the end of his line. He 
talked to it, yelled at it, and pleaded with 
it. And foot by foot he worked it nearer 
the boat. 

“Who said there were no real fish in 
this pond?” he howled. “Come to papa. 
No, you don't—no, you don’t!”—this 
when the fish started to go the other way. 

There were times when Harry and I 
thought maybe Tom had hooked a sea- 
lion, but soon it was visible. We could 
see it swimming down there in the clear 
water, a dappled brown shape some four 
feet long hanging doggedly and all but 
motionless to the chromium-plated jig. 

There were more of those swift rushes, 
perhaps five or six in all. And each time 
there was no stopping the fish until it 
was ready to stop. The thing had power. 
Two or three times I thought I could 
reach it with the gaff, but a sudden rush 
carried it out and away, its lunge thor- 
oughly soaking us. 

Even at the last it was not exhausted. 
It was riding on an even keel, ready to 
surge off again. And another rush or two 
might have given it freedom, for only 
one of the treble hooks was caught by 
the merest rim in its long jaw. However, 
the gaff got it in time, and amid a mighty 
threshing of water it was jerked over the 
side into the bottom of the boat. 

And then we admired it. Tom’s hands 


Blue-cod water—close to the rocks where pelicans and cormorants roost 








were trembling as he removed the hook, 
taking care to keep well away from the 
wicked jaws with their savage canine 
teeth. We recognized it as the Pacific 
cultus, known locally as the ling, blue, or 
deep-sea cod. The flesh of this fish is a 
beautiful turquoise green, and it is really 
not a cod at all, but a greenling. 
“There’s your rock!” cackled Tom. 


V E guessed its weight, everywhere 

from twenty to sixty pounds. As a 
matter of fact, it weighed thirty-four 
pounds when we got it ashore an hour 
or so later. It had dried out a pound 
or two by that time. 

“It’s just one of those things,” I said. 
“An accident. Nobody uses a jig for 
these fish.”’ 

And neither did they—then. They do 
now, however. That is, everybody in the 
know, and there aren’t so very many of 
them at that. 

It was no accident. We carried ashore 
a boatload of fish that day—all taken 
with one jig. There was no need to troll 
with it. All we did was drop it down until 
it hit the bottom, then raise it a foot 
and bob it up and down with the rod. 
The fish would at times hit it almost 
hard enough to tear the rod out of our 
hands. We took a few rockfish, but for 
the most part we got down through them. 

The jig is the only bait we ever use 
now, and it never fails to bring home the 
fish. Apparently any bottom fish will 
strike it. 

The Pacific cultus, or blue cod, which 
sometimes reaches a weight of forty 
pounds, is the largest fish we caught in 
Monterey waters. Next in size is the 
cabezon, a fish of the sculpin family, 
that grows to thirty pounds in weight. 
The cabezon is perhaps more numerous 
than the cultus. Then there are a score 
of species of rockfish that are commonly 
taken on the jig. The sea-trout will also 
hit it, as will sand-dabs, flounders, halibut 
and practically everything else that 
swims, even salmon. 

We have learned some things about 
jigging since that eventful day when 
Tom dropped the first jig down among 
the rocks. We found that it is not neces- 
sary to go far off shore to catch fish. In 
fact, the nearer (Continued on page 43) 











Did he not carry, emblazoned on 
his forehead, the character 
+ pala aa by atte’ 

wang” (¥), which means king: 


O the average person, the word 
“tiger” brings visions of India and 
elephants, in spite of the general 
knowledge that stripes is a native 
of other countries as well. A more fre- 
quent error of the public mind, however, 
is the belief that the tiger is a tropical 
beast found only in steaming jungles. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

The fact is well established that the 
tiger is a very recent visitor to tropical 
regions and is not yet thoroughly ac- 
climatized, his original home having been 
among the snows of the far north. Today 
we find him from Siberia to the Straits 
Settlements, from Chosen to Turkestan. 
He wallows through the snows of Man- 
churian forests and stalks the wapiti of 
Tian Shan quite as efficiently as he 
prowls the southern jungles. 

Distributed throughout a vast area, it 
is natural that certain far-flung groups 
have developed characteristics at vari- 
ance with the commonly accepted form. 
To the sportsman, however, if not to the 
scientist, they are all tigers of the same 
stripe with a similarity of habit which 
calls for very little change in methods 
of hunting. 

China has been the home of tigers for 
ages, and they are widely distributed 
there. The major réle in the folk lore of 
the people is invariably taken by the 
tiger, as it is by the wolf in European 
tales. His flesh is eaten avidly by the 
people as a producer of strength and cun- 
ning, while the bones go to make up 
many potential cure-alls. 

I always had a burning desire to shoot 
tigers; so when I went to China I drank 
in the many tiger tales afloat there with 
eager ears, and the urge to kill one be- 
came a mania. However, when the oppor- 
tunity at last arrived, it came quite un- 
expectedly and found me very much un- 
prepared 

I had been traveling up-country on a 
midsummer vacation and had stopped for 
a few days to rest at the home of a 


He wallows 
through the 
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MANKILLER of | 
Hragrant Mountain 


Tackling a bad tiger with a shotgun 


By HENRY F. KRENZ 
Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


Jesuit missionary, Father Lacent, at Pu 
Chau in southern Shansi. News was 
brought from the village of Hsiang Shan 
Nan, some thirty miles back in the hills, 
that a man had been killed and eaten by 
a tiger. Such tales were all too often 
told in the hill countries of China. 

Father and son, working on an irriga- 
tion ditch which carried water to the 
village fields, had been attacked by the 
tiger in the early morning. The old man 
had been carried off, and the son, a lad 
of eighteen, had brought the news to 
Father Lacent, the only white man he 
knew in the district. The padre was im- 
mediately all action. He was quite a 
sportsman and had killed much game. 
“T must go at once and shoot the beast!” 
he exclaimed. “It may kill again—tomor- 
row! Tonight!” 

You may well imagine my reaction to 
that. “Look here, padre,” I said. “You 
have a great amount of work to be done, 
while I have nothing to do. Give me 
your gun, and I'll kill the tiger.” 


INCE there were an epidemic of dys- 

entery and a few hundred other things 
to keep the padre busy, he finally 
acquiesced to this plan and with much 
ceremony brought forth the gun. Then 
my heart almost stopped beating, for 
from the battered and mildewed case he 
extracted the wreck of what had once 
been a fine Belgian automatic shotgun 
and a handful of miscellaneous loads. 

“Automatique!” exclaimed the padre, 
holding it forth proudly. Then, at my 
look of skepticism, he continued, “I 
have with it killed two tigers.” 

There followed a voluble if not con- 
vincing explanation of the superior quali- 
ties of a shotgun as compared 
with a rifle for tiger shooting. 

Well, I decided, if the padre 
could, I could. After I had 
drenched it with kerosene, the 
only oil available. it was pos- 
sible to ma- 
nipulate the 


mechanism, although it dripped red rust 
from every opening. The shells were 
even worse—a handful of varicolored 
shells of different makes—all battered 
and swollen from moisture. A fine as- 
sortment with which to stalk a man- 
killer on his native heath! I was re- 
minded of the old saw: 


“When zee Franchman hunt zee tigaire, 
Zat is ver’ gran’! 

3ut when zee tigaire hunt zee Franchman, 
Sacre damn!” 


Therefore, it was with some misgiv- 
ing that I sallied forth at midnight 
with three bearers, a cook and the be- 
reaved son as guide. But the southern 
Shansi night was beautiful with stars 
and moonlight, and a cool breeze blew 
from the western mountains. 

Within half an hour I was striding 
along at a great rate, like any youngster, 
my mind seething with schemes for the 
downfall of the man-killer. The bearers 
crowded at my heels and rolled their 
eyes like negroes whenever the trail 
ran through brush-choked ravines. We 
made good time and arrived at our 
destination around ten o'clock in the 
morning. 

The village lay in a little sun-swept 
valley at the foot of Fragrant Mountain. 
This mountain is rather imposing, pre- 
cipitous and partly draped with bush 
jungle. At the upper end the valley nar- 
rows into a steep, wild ravine where 
thorn and tall grasses form a_ barrier 
against intrusion. From the foot of this 
ravine a ditch carries water to the ter- 
raced slopes below. There, at the ravine 
mouth, the old man had been killed 
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Mankiller of Fragrant Mountain 


To my surprise, the villagers present- 
ed a sullen front at our arrival. In their 
estimation the tiger—any tiger, for that 
matter—was a devil. All the powers of 
darkness were vested in his regal form. 
Did he not carry, emblazoned on his 
forehead, the character “wang” (+), 
which means king? And anyone who 
knew anything of tigers, their fantastic 
ability to appear and disappear at will, 
their ungodly sagacity in all things, 
knew them to be devils. 

Woe unto anyone, then, who should 
aid or abet in our war against the tiger. 
No eggs, chickens or fresh vegetables 
would they sell. They even begrudged 
the few square feet of ground upon 
which I pitched my scanty tent be- 
neath great weeping willows at the end 
of the village, and sent a delegation to 
apprize me of the fact. This was too 
much; so I kicked the delegation out, 
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At the instant the breech block snapped home the 
tiger’s head was right up to me 


collectively and individually, after which 
they left me alone, no doubt praying 
that the tiger would, in his infinite 
knowledge, realize their helplessness. 

However, Lu, the bereaved son, ap- 
parently had friends somewhere in the 
crowd, for about noon he arrived up- 
on the scene with a fine fat porker in 
his arms. This I appropriated for bait, 
since the tiger has the reputation of be- 
ing especially fond of pork. 

In this country there are three meth- 
ods of shooting tigers which may be 
termed successful: shooting over a bait, 
shooting over a kill, and driving with 
beaters. 

Shooting over bait is exactly that. The 
tiger’s whereabouts having been approxi- 
mately ascertained, the bait is staked out 
in a spot near by—if possible, a spot 
which he is known to frequent—and a 
blind built upon the ground or a machan 
erected in a tree close to the bait. The 
rest is watchful waiting. 

In shooting over a kill it is, of course, 
necessary that the tiger have made 
one. Failing a natural kill, it is customary 
to stake out several baits (large animals 
are essential, since otherwise the bait 
may be entirely eaten and the tiger fail 
to return) and visit them daily until the 
kill is made, whereupon the procedure is 
similar to shooting over bait. The kill 
may be moved a few yards if conditions 
seem to warrant, but it is better to leave 
it undisturbed. 

Driving with beaters is far more com- 
plicated but the best of the three. A 

kill is located or provided. 
Then it is necessary to judge 
Ba as to the whereabouts of his 
nibs, which requires experi- 





ence. He will usually be lying up near 
water, and the drive must be made 
in the direction he would naturally 
take if disturbed. Stationary beaters, or 
stops, should be established at all places 
where the tiger might slink away along 
the route of the drive, and the blind 
or machan carefully located and com- 
pletely hidden. 

Although I have since been present 
at successful drives where as few as 
three beaters were employed, as a usual 
thing a large number are essential. On 
account of the attitude of the villagers 
and my lack of experience, driving was 
out of the question. Besides, my lone 
porker would scarcely provide one meal 
for the man-eater, which left me no 
choice but the use of the first method 


HEREFORE, the morning after our 
arrival I set out with Lu to locate 
a spot for our bait. A short distance 
above the irrigation ditch, which was 
well tracked with pug marks, we came 
upon the gruesome remains of the old 
man. What was left of him lay in tall 
grass near the center of a natural mea- 
dow which showed signs of cultivation 
at some previous period, the steep slope 
on the right being terraced but over- 
grown with bramble. Although torn 
clothing had been strewn all about, the 
skeleton itself remained practically in- 
tact. The bones had been picked clean 
except for the head, feet and hands, the 
shoes still remaining on the feet. 
Naturally, I expected some show of 
emotion from Lu, but to my great sur- 
prise he went quietly about the business 
of gathering everything together without 
the least sign of sentiment and then de- 
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parted for the village to get assistance 
in carrying it away. I instructed Lu to 
bring the pig back with him, having de- 
cided to place the bait in some tall grass 
near the center of the meadow, as there 
was adequate reason to believe the tiger 
would prowl frequently in the neighbor- 
hood. 

There were no trees in the vicinity; so 
I simply cut a short funnel-shaped open- 
ing in the reed-like grass, building a blind 
at the smaller end. When Lu returned 
with his friends and the porker, I staked 
the pig firmly in the widest part. The 
distance between bait and blind was a 
scant fifteen feet, as it was essential that 
I be close in order that the shotgun be 
effective. 

After everything was prepared, I gave 
instructions to Lu and his crew to move 
off with considerable noise. If the tiger 
were near, the receding racket would 
lead him to believe that we had all de- 
parted. Then I stirred up the pig and re- 
tired to the blind. 

The pig performed wonderfully, 
squealing and grunting throughout the 
afternoon. I lay motionless among a 
horde of creeping bugs and insects until 
every bone ached with inaction. But no 
tiger. At dusk Lu and the cook came to 
help take the pig back. The cook was 
patently disgusted with the whole pro- 
cedure. 

The next day was much the same. 
The bugs were perhaps more friend- 
ly and became exceedingly intimate. 
However, at sunset Lu arrived all out 
of breath, with word of fresh pug 
marks along the ditch not far away; 
so I remained all night 
with the bait. That was 
the longest night ever 
recorded. It dragged in- 
terminably. All through 
its length I fought my- 66 
self into stolid immo- 
bility. The pig went 
peacefully to sleep after 
some grunting and 
grubbing about, and 
after a period during 
which every shadow 
threatened to become a 
tiger I found myself 
nodding also. 


Y dawn I was a 

blear-eyed wreck, 
sore and aching in every 
muscle, but I stuck it 
out manfully for an- 
other hour or more un- 
til the sound of voices 
apprized me, as I 
thought, of the ap- 
proach of Lu and the 
cook. The pig had gotten upon his feet 
and was standing with head down in an 
attitude of intense listening. I rose and 
stretched luxuriously. 

Upon the instant there was a sharp 
movement on my right, and my eyes 
focused on a big bewhiskered head with 
yellow expressionless eyes which stared 
levelly. Then the eyes blinked and the 
apparition was gone. I stood tensely for 
some time, gripping the gun with rather 
shaky hands, for that tiger had been 
headed in my direction and I, not the 
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“‘Great Dogs and Great Game,’’ 
Cuapwick. Dogs that hunted the dangerous game 
of Africa and knew no fear. 


Field & Stream 


pig, had been the object of his stalk. 

Then the voices broke upon my ears 
again, children’s voices quite close and 
the swish of scythes—children cutting 
grass. Even as I filled my lungs to shout 
a warning, shrill screams rang upon the 
air. Then one wild yell, higher, shriller 
and more hideous than all the rest—a 
yell of insane terror, short and broken. 


WEATING and sick, I burst forth 

upon the meadow. Half-naked little 
figures were fleeing wildly through the 
grass, and over against the hill a lithe 
striped form reached the top of a ten- 
foot terrace wall at a single bound, a 
blue-clad bundle dangling from its jaws. 
As the tiger cleared the wall I fired in- 
stinctively. At that range, about thirty 
yards, the charge of shot had but little 
effect, but it was enough to cause him 
to drop his burden and leap into a thicket 
of young bamboo. 

Scrambling up a broken place in the 
wall, I ran toward the huddled figure 
which the tiger had dropped. Upon my 
approach he dashed forth again, giving 
vent to a sort of gargling roar and, grasp- 
ing his victim by the shoulder, ran swift- 
ly along the terrace, straddling the drag- 
ging body with his front legs. I tried 
vainly to shoot, since the beast was 
scarcely twenty feet from me when he 
retrieved his prey, but the old gun had 
jammed tightly with the first shot and 
refused to operate. Upon reaching the 
end of the terrace the tiger dropped the 
child, immediately took a new and firmer 
grip and, leaping sinuously down into 
the gulch, disappeared into the brush. 


In the March Issue 


he Short Cast,’’ by Ray BerGMan. An 
expert trout fisherman tells of his methods. 
“That Little Vagabond, Jack-Snipe,’’ by H. 
L. Betren. An interesting story packed full of 
practical information. 
“‘A Canoe Trip Down the Salmon,’’by Louis 
ScumitrrotH. The natives who were familiar 
with the river said it couldn't be done. 


No experienced shooter would have 
followed that tiger into his lair, and had 
there been anyone with whom to talk 
over the matter it is doubtful if I would 
have done so; but I was thoroughly ex- 
cited and badly frightened, and could 
not reason sensibly. Having gotten the 
automatique to work again, I plunged 
hysterically into the jungle after him. 

A few rods up the ravine I came upon 
a sort of trail which led me, after a half 
hour’s toiling, into the wildest sort of 
jungle. The gulch narrowed to a scant 


by W. S. in the 


twenty paces in width—a steep chasm 
between perpendicular walls, choked 
with thorns and tall grass. The trail be- 
came a tunnel through this mass of 
otherwise impenetrable vegetation, and 
I was forced to proceed on hands and 
knees. The sunlight filtered through over- 
head in scattered rays which confused 
the eye, and visibility was practically 
nil. Soon I was crawling along through 
a regular labyrinth of tunnel-like pas- 
sages. 

I could plainly smell tiger. The air 
reeked with the cat smell and with a 
sickening odor of carrion. Then, beside 
a pool of water, I came upon the re- 
mains of the child. The flesh had been 
but partially eaten from the thighs and 
pelvic region, but the body had been hor- 
ribly mauled. Innumerable skeletons of 
pangolin lay scattered about in various 
stages of decay, with here and there the 
bones of a deer. The partly devoured car- 
cass of a native dog lay close by, and I 
noticed that, as in the case of human 
victims, the feet and head had not been 
touched. 

This was apparently the dining-room 
of the tiger’s lair. The fact that he had 
departed without completing his meal 
augured a return at any moment; so I 
cast about quickly for a place to hide. 


ITHER through natural causes or 
because of constant trampling the 
grass grew but sparsely for a radius of 
twenty feet about the pool, offering an 
unobstructed view for that distance ex- 
cept for a few scattered thorn trees. 
At the upper end the dark opening 
of another pathway 
showed beside an out- 
cropping of rock. 

I quickly decided the 
tiger had gone away by 
that path and, there- 
fore, must return the 
same way. Being quite 
rattled, I gave no 
thought to any other 
possibility and estab- 
lished myself in a 
clump of thorns within 
a few feet of the open- 
ing and fully fifty feet 
from the kill. There I 
crouched, concentrating 
on the pathway. The 
only shot I could de- 
pend upon was the one 
chamber —a 
heavy goose load—and 
I was determined to get 
it off at close range. 

At the end of half an 
hour or so I was very 
near to being a gibber- 
ing idiot. The reeking stink of the place 
was terrible, but the flies were worse. 
They swarmed sluggishly on every bit 
of vegetation—huge green fellows that 
stuck like glue on face and hands and 
had to be brushed off. 

Just as I was reaching the chittering 
verge of insanity the tiger came. He 
must have arrived upon the trail by 
which I had come, for when I became 
aware of him he was standing beside the 
body of the child, staring in my direc- 
tion, a swarm (Continued on page 42) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


The heavtest striped and channel bass weighed 40% and 63: 4 pounds, respectively 


INCE the striped bass and the 
channel bass, or red drum, are 
looked upon as the chief rewards 
of a surf-fisherman’s skill, there is 
probably no good reason why they 
should not be considered together. 
From the standpoint of size, the strip- 
er made rather a poor showing in the 
Field & Stream Prize Fishing Contest 
last year. The average weight of the 
prize-winning fish was only 4234 pounds, 
as compared with a general average of 
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C.L.Tallman fighting the first-prize striper 


slightly over 45 pounds for the last five 
years. In 1931, the winning fish aver- 
aged 5074 pounds (an exceptionally big 
year); in 1930, 46% pounds; in 1929, 
47% pounds, and in 1928, less than 38 
pounds. 

The origin of the twenty-six fish which 
won prizes since 1928 will probably oc- 
casion some surprise, since no less than 
eleven of them hailed from California. 
Considering the enormous coast line of 
that state and the fact that very few 
stripers are found north of it, this num- 
ber is not so disproportionate as it may 
at first seem. New Jersey and Rhode 
Island together accounted for eleven fish 
also—and their combined  coast-line 
mileage is only about one-fourth that of 
the Pacific Coast State. Most interesting 
of all is the fact that tiny Rhode Island 
produced six prize-winners. Three came 
Irom Massachusetts and one from North 
Carolina. 

July, apparently, is the big month for 
Stripers, having produced nine of the 
twenty-six fish. October comes next with 
seven; September, four; June and 


By SETH BRIGGS 


August, each two; and April and May, 
one apiece. 

The omnivorous character of the 
striped bass is well shown in the variety 
of baits on which the prize-winning fish 
were taken. Since the greatest number 
of fish came from California, we may 
readily suspect the sardine to be the 
head-liner, as its use is all but univer- 
sal among Pacific striped-bass fishermen. 
Nine fish were taken on this popular 
bait. Next came the menhaden and the 
eel, which accounted for three fish 
apiece. Mullet and artificial plugs took 
two fish each. Mackerel, clam, crab, eel- 
skin jig, tin squid and spoon each caused 
the downfall of one fish. In one instance, 
we were not informed as to the bait 
used. 

The striper which won First Prize in 
1932 weighed 46% pounds and measured 
48 inches in length and 26 inches in 
girth. It was caught by Clifton L. Tall- 
man off Newport, Rhode Island, on 
September 7, 1932, on a live mackerel 
bait. I cannot recall ever before having 
heard of a large striper being taken on 
this bait. 

A letter from Holbart T. Smales, who 
accompanied Mr. Tallman on the event- 
ful day, has this to say: “The place we 
call Turtle Rock, over on Sachuest 
Point, had been pretty well neglected by 
fishermen for some time. For that rea- 
son, or because he was playing one of his 
usual hunches, Cliff decided that it was 
about time we went over there and tried 
a few casts. 

“The tide was pretty well out, as it 
was about sundown, and the rocks were 
as slippery as wet ice. A more perfect 
setting for what was to happen could 
hardly be imagined. Pretty soon Cliff’s 
bait was picked up, and the fish started 
off in the general direction of Seaconnet. 
When the fish found that Seaconnet was 
‘out,’ he started up the shore. This 
afforded the striper a chance to run and 
get a little of the pep out of his system. 


“TT IS difficult for one to realize just 

how precarious a position Cliff was 
in. He was some distance out on the 
point, or reef, standing on extremely 
slippery rocks, with the surf often break- 
ing up around his knees. On the other 
end of the line was a striped bass that, 
as he excitedly described it at the time, 
was a brute. And when Cliff calls a fish 
a brute, you can make up your mind 
it is a big one. 

“Cliff realized that the sooner he got 
out of his dangerous position and on to 
the shore, the better chance he had of 
landing the fish. If you can imagine a 
man in slippery rubber boots clambering 
around on wet rocks and fighting a 
whopping big bass at the same time, you 
will have some idea of the excitement 


of the few minutes it took him to get on 
the shore proper. 

“The fish was now making short runs 
up and down the shore; then he would 
sound, then make another run—and 
finally he tried sulking. But the sulking 
spells didn’t last long; this fish wanted 
action. He tried every trick imaginable. 

“The bait, in the meantime, had slid 
up the line, and we were afraid that the 
gulls, which were trying to pick up the 
bait with their razor-like bills, would cut 
the line. 

“The fish began to show the result 
of his exertions. His runs were be- 
coming less frequent, and the job that 
now presented itself was to bring the 
striper far enough in on a breaker so 
that he could be picked up by hand. 
After two or three attempts he was final- 
ly washed up along the rocks, and Cliff 
managed to get his hand into the gills 
and drag him up high and dry.” 

Second in line is Mr. Walter Hilyer, 
who caught a striper weighing 44% 





The prize-winning channel bass 


pounds and measuring 48 inches in 
length and 27 inches in girth. It was 
taken off Surf City, New Jersey, on 
October 9, 1932. Mossbunker, or men- 
haden, was used for bait. 

“My line had been out about two min- 
utes when the rod was nearly jerked from 
my hands,” says Mr. Hilyer. “There was 
a splash beyond the breakers, and the 
reel began to sing. The fish started down 
the beach, (Continued on page 59) 
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GAME CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


HE program for the 20th Ameri- 
can Game Conference, an annual 
open forum on wildlife restoration 
held under the auspices of the 
American Game Association, is shaping 
up rapidly under the leadership of the 
Chairman, Hon. E. Lee LeCompte, State 
Game Warden of Maryland. As previous- 
ly announced in these bulletins, the dates 
are January 22, 23 and 24, 1934, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 

The first day will be devoted to two sep- 
arate meetings, one on game breeding and 
the other on wildlife research. 

The second day will be reserved exclu- 
sively for a full discussion of the water- 
fowl situation and ways and means to pro- 
vide more breeding grounds and refuges. 
\mong other things, the need for better 
law enforcement, the inroads of the crow, 
and whether further shooting regulations 
and restrictions are desirable will be dis- 
cussed frankly. Conservation leaders from 
all parts of North America will head these 
discussions. 

A special feature of the waterfowl ses- 
sions on January 23 will be a coast-to- 
coast chain broadcast during the N.B.C. 
Farm and Home Hour, 12:30 to 1:30 P.M. 


(E.S.T.), from the Conference floor, 
through the courtesy of the National 
Broadcasting Company. This will give 


those who are unable to attend the sessions 
an opportunity to hear an important part 
of the discussions on the all-important 
waterfowl question. 

The general discussions scheduled for 
the third day include such topics as Prac- 
tical Game-Management Demonstrations 
and the Utilization of Scientific Findings, 
Land Use Planning and the Game Crop, 
Progress Reports on Farmer-Sportsman 
Cooperative Projects, Should the Licensed 
Shooting Preserve be Encouraged?, the 
Emergency Conservation Work Program 
and Wildlife Conservation, Better Stock- 
ing Methods for Fish and Game, and 
various others of equal importance. 

A number of related meetings will be 
held during the Conference. Among them 
are the National Committee on Wildlife 
Legislation, the United Game Breeders 
and Gamekeepers Association, the North 
American Game Breeders Association, the 
Southern Association of Game and Fish 
Commissioners, the American Gamekeep- 
ers’ Society, the New England Game and 
Fish Commissioners Association, the an- 
nual meeting of the American Game As- 
sociation, and several others. 

The night for the annual banquet, which 
is always an outs tanding affair, had not 
been decided when this item was written, 
but it will be either January 23 or 24. 

On January 25, the day following the 
Game Conference, beginning at 10:00 
A.M., the Special U. S. Senate Committee 
on Wildlife Resources will hold a special 
conference in the Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., to review the status of 
measures it has recommended, especially 
the aoe Stamp Bill ($. 1658 and H. R. 
5632), and to organize plans to assure the 
enac we of these measures at the coming 
session of Congress, beginning January 3. 

Following these two conferences, a spe- 
cial committee will be selected to wait 
upon the President. 
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Conservation Developments 


Bulletin of the American Game Association 


By 
SETH GORDON 
President 


If you are interested in wildlife restora- 
tion, you ought to attend both these im- 
portant conferences. Be sure to have your 
railroad tickets to the Game Conference 
routed via Washington. 


WILDLIFE RELIEF FUNDS 


ITH many millions being spent for 
various Federal, state and local re- 
lief activities, including reforestation, con- 
servationists have been disappointed that 
equally large sums have not been made 
available for wildlife restoration. Re- 
cently, however, this phase of the Federal 
program has been given more attention. 
The United States Biological Survey 
received grants from the Public Works 
Administration totalling $734,750 for im- 


provements on its present refuges, both 
migratory bird and big game. Unfortu- 


nately no funds have yet been made avail- 
able to purchase and reflocd marshes for 
waterfowl feeding and breeding grounds. 

The United States Bureau of Fisheries 
was granted $128,000 to improve its fish- 
cultural plants, to recondition and improve 


E. Lee LeCompte, Chairman of the 
20th American Game Conference 


thirty-four different hatcheries. The Bu- 
reau also received a grant of $150,000 for 
the construction of four new game-fish 
hatcheries as follows: Marion, Alabama; 
Rochester, Indiana; Lamar, Pennsylvania, 
and San Angelo, Texas. In addition, the 
Bureau’s model experimental hatchery at 
Leetown, West Virginia, will be enlarged 
materially. 

The Bureau of Fisheries also received 
a grant of $127,300 for surveying waters 
in the National Forests and National 
Parks and for the improvement of streams. 
The physical and biological characteristics, 
including the extent and remedies of pol- 


lution, will be studied by experts, and for 
the first time the Federal Government 
will go into stream improvement on a 
large scale to increase the productivity 
and carrying capacity of the streams on 
its public lands. 

The stream survey and improvement 
work will be carried on in the following 
regions: Shenandoah National Park, Vir- 
ginia; Shenandoah National Forest, Vir- 
ginia ; Monongahela National Forest, West 
Virginia; Battell Forest and Green Moun- 
tain region, Vermont; White Mountain 
National Forest, New Hampshire; Gla- 
cier National Park, Montana; Yosemite 
National Park, Sequoia National Park, 
Klamath National Forest and in sites to 
be selected in the states of Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Ne- 
vada and Montana. 


SEALING ABANDONED MINES 


URING the past summer the Public 
Works Administration of the United 
States set up a fund of $628,000 for the 
closing of abandoned mines and gas and 
oil wells on public lands in the West. 

At the Columbus meetings of the Amer- 
ican Fisheries Society and the Internation- 
al Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners resolutions were 
adopted urging that at least $500,000 be 
allocated to the United States Bureau of 
Mines for sealing abandoned coal mines on 
the Ohio and adjacent watersheds to im- 
prove the public waters of the region. 

After considerable pulling and hauling, 
the Civil Works Administration late in 
November allotted $1,519,000 to the United 
States Public Health Service for this work 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Maryland, Virginia and Alabama. 

The task was assigned to Dr. R. R. 
Sayers of the United States Public Health 
Service, formerly of the Bureau of Mines. 
Dr. Sayers promptly sought the services 
of R. D. Leitch of the Pittsburgh Experi- 
mental Laboratories, Bureau of Mines, 
who did all the experimental work to learn 
how to seal mines so that the water may 
flow uninterruptedly but the air will be 
kept out. This stops oxidation, and the 
water from such sealed mines is harmless. 

Unfortunately this is an unemployment 
relief program, and the work is supposed 
to be completed by February 15, a phy sical 
impossibility. It is hoped, however, that 
the work will be well organized by that 
time, and that the dead-line for completion 
will be extended at least six months to as- 
sure satisfactory results. 

This is the first time the Federal Gov- 
ernment has really interested itself in the 
clean-streams movement. This action ¢s- 
tablishes a precedent, with far-reaching 
possibilities. 


LAND USE AND GAME 
NCOURAGING game birds and 


animals will help solve the land-use 
problems of farmers who have taken areas 
of wheat, corn and other crops out of pro- 
duction,” says an announcement from the 
United States Biological Survey, whic 
c ontinues : 
“Many farmers have —— interest 
in game and other (Continued on page 4) 
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ENCLOSED MOTORS NEW 
OUTBOARD SENSATION 


Elto and Evinrude announce radical new Silver Anniversary 
models with encased, stream-lined, rubber-floated power 
heads, Simplex Starters, other revolutionary developments. 


be UR motors 
have attained 
a level of reliability 
that compares favor- 
ably with any inter- 
nal combustion pow- 
er plants. They hold 
the world’s record 
for continuous non- 
stop performance. 
Thousands of them 
serve through an en- 
tire season without so much attention 
as putting a wrench on a spark plug. 
A motor car’s engine is under a hood. 
A cruiser’s engine is under hatches. 
Let’s finish our job.” 
The “jobs” are finished. 
They are, to put it mildly, sensa- 
tional, 





OLE EVINRUDE 


We cannot picture them for you 
here, for this is being published two 
weeks in advance of their initial un- 
veiling at the National Motor Boat 
Show in New York. 


But we can say that they are by 
long odds the sleekest, smoothest, 
most capable looking packages of dy- 
namic energy that have ever come 
from the engineering rooms of their 
famed designer. 


“What’s Under the Hood?” 
There is plenty under the hood, for 


those dynamically stream-lined cowl- 
ings were not devised to enclose any 
notor you've known in the past—good 
as such a motor might be. 


The first, and smaller, of these new 
models was designed with eyes sharp- 
ly focused on the needs of average 
small boats of sportsmen, cottagers, 





yachtsmen. Not the smallest of mo- 
tors, but just right! 


Its cylinders are designed to fire al- 
ternately—1, 2, 1, 2, 1, 2—thus dou- 
bling the number of power impulses, 
and providing an initial smoothness 
that the ordinary twin can’t give. 


Then, to make smoothness doubly 
smooth, the power head is “rubber- 
floated” —which means all that it says. 
The motor is an absolute revelation in 
silky-smooth operation. 


With a piston displacement of only 
10.2 inches, this motor develops 5.5 
N. O. A. certified 
brake horsepower at 
4000 R.P.M., weighs 
only 42 pounds, and 
for all its“last word” 
features in design, 
conveniertce and per- 
formance, sells for 
only $140. 


A New ‘Four 
for Everybody” 


For downright thrilling smoothness 
and all-around “sweet” operation, we 
doubt if anything in the marine world 
can touch a four-cylinder outboard. 


But, to this date, none has been 
built for the average man with an av- 
erage boat. 

That's over with, now. 

“Under the hood” of this new motor 
are four little cylinders whose whispered 
song of power would make a muffled sew- 
ing machine green with envy. 

Inherently smooth—and floated in rub- 
ber! 


Develops 9.2 N. O. A. certified brake 
horsepower at 4000 R. P. M., weighs but 
55 pounds, cost only $170. 
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Thrilling four-cylinder performance with 
power, weight and cost that exactly fit al- 
most every moderate sized boat! 


What Good is the Hood? 


Beauty alone is no reason for putting 
any new feature on an outboard. 

But we know of no improvement in 
outboard history that actually adds more 
to the satisfaction of the user than these 
distinctively beautiful enclosures. 

Only two controls and a primer button 
are in evidence. 

Oily gasoline is gone. From your hands. 
From the boat. Gone entirely. 

Carburetor, wiring, spark plugs are com- 
pletely protected from the weather. And 
—no more shocks for sensitive knuckles! 


New Simplex Starter 


We believe perfection has been reached 
in manual starting. 

You wind no rope, for the flywheel is 
entirely enclosed. You grasp the protrud- 
ing hand grip—pull—cams engage—and 
the motor spins. Release, and the starter 
springs automatically back to place. 

The Simplex Starter 
fits on these new mod- 
els — costs $15 extra 
—and is a generous 
$15 worth in value and 

f satisfaction. 
‘ 


Silver 
Anniversary 


Catalog 
This is our Silver 
Anniversary — the sil- 
7 ver anniversary of out- 
board motoring itself—and these new mo- 
tors are part of our celebration. 

Here is only a flash of their story—and 
nothing whatever of the other fine motors 
that comprise by far the finest line in our 
history. The complete catalog will be sent 
on request—write for it! Address, Out- 
board Motors Corporation, 5613 N. 27th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








(Continued from page 38) 
wildlife to undertake replenishment mea- 
sures on their own initiative, and others 
can be interested if satisfactory reimburse- 
ment is provided. Local groups of hunters, 
sportsmen’s organizations and state con- 
servation departments could well help in 
thus increasing game by arranging to 
finance food-plant and cover restoration— 
something that is much needed in most 
farming sections. 

“The most economical and effective 
method known for increasing game is im- 
provement of the environment. The great- 
est hindrance to game production in areas 
of intensive farming is deficiency of cover, 
and in less cultivated or overgrown lands 
it is lack of food. 

“To encourage game, farmers should 
therefore develop cover and grow game- 
food crops, especially crops to be_left 
standing for winter food and cover. Feed- 
ing game and other wildlife on tracts taken 
out of cultivation of staple crops will be 
more successful if the areas selected for 
feed patches are next to or near perma- 
nent cover. 

“Crops that can be used and in no wise 
conflict with the agricultural-adjustment 
program include bush clovers and beggar- 
weeds (lespedeza), cowpeas, soybeans, 
Sudan grass, sorghums, millets, proso, 
hemp, flax and sunflower. Broadcasting in 
mixtures is an excellent way of sowing 
these plants, and the seed should not be 
covered very deeply. Long feed patches ad- 
joining cover are desirable.” 

Do your winter feeding now, but salt 
this item away for use next spring. In the 
meantime, see your farmer friends and get 
them interested. 


MATTAMUSKEET ENDANGERED 


S* “VERAL years ago the Federal Gov- 
ernment was persuaded to appropriate 
a half million dollars to restore the locks 
in the inland canal below Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, to stop salt water and pollution from 
destroying the Back Bay and Currituck 
Sound feeding grounds for waterfowl and 
a fine black-bass fishing area. 

The natural food in the area responded 
splendidly this past summer, but the 
storms of August and September drove the 
salt water of the Atlantic Ocean right over 
the narrow sand-bars which separated the 
area from the ocean, in some places actu- 
ally cutting channels right through. Most 
of the food was again destroyed, and the 
ducks and geese went on south. These 
channels must again be closed and the bars 
rebuilt ; otherwise the expenditure for the 
lock will have been in vain. 

Mattamuskeet Lake, North Carolina, a 
shallow body of water about five miles 
from Pamlico Sound, has for many years 
been the heart of the waterfowl wintering 
grounds on the Atlantic Coast, especially 
for the geese and swans, also most species 
of ducks. Mattamuskeet Lake covers about 
55,000 acres. Its bottom is three to five feet 
below mean tide. North Carolina sold the 
lake and gave permission to the owners to 
drain it for farming purposes. About 
15,000 acres were farmed until the pumps 
broke down in 1932. Only about 3,000 
acres of the crops were harvested, the 
balance being left as feed for the ducks and 
geese. This year natural food responded, 
and many thousands of geese, swans and 
ducks are wintering there. The canals are 
teeming with black bass. 

The owners of Mattamuskeet Lake re- 
cently planned to obtain a large loan 
from the Public Works Administration 
to install new and larger pumping equip- 
ment and to build a model city, surround- 
ed by a model farming community. 

The importance of this area as a big 
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waterfowl feeding ground has _ been 
brought to their attention; and since they 
have many other fine philanthropies to 
their credit, it is hoped some plan can be 
worked out which will save the area as a 
big waterfowl feeding ground. 


STREAMSIDE FORESTS 


TREAMSIDE public forests would be 
of far more benefit to the public in 
many parts of the country, and assure 
more general support for forest programs, 
than large blocks of forests in remote 
sections, in the opinion of A. E. Andrews 
of Huntington, Indiana. 

“A township of forest here would take 
in good corn land, but a township along 
streams would help prevent | floods and 
provide excellent recreation,” says Mr. 
Andrews. “A township in a block would 
reach people only on four sides of six 
miles each, but the same area of cheaper 
land, following a stream, would stretch 
out 144 miles if only a quarter mile wide, 
reaching hundreds of thousands and win- 
ning their approval and support.’ 

Mr. Andrews is absolutely right. 


BASS LAWS NEEDED 


INE states will hold legislative ses- 

sions in 1934: Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and Virginia. 

According to Talbott Denmead, bass- 
law administrator of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, in only five of these 
states can needed improvements be made 
in the black-bass law. Mr. Denmead’s 
recommendations are as follows: 

“M assACHUSETTS—Prohibit sale of black 
bass regardless of where taken. 

“SoutH CaroLInA—Fix a closed season 
and a daily and size limit, and prohibit the 
sale of black bass at all times regardless 
of where taken. 

“KENTUCKY—An extension of the closed 
season from the period of one month now 
in effect to a period of three months to 
cover the greater part of the spawning 
period. 

“Loutrstana—A _ closed 
the spawning period. 

“MIssissipPI—A state-wide closed sea- 
son, a smaller daily limit and a larger size 
limit.” 

There is opportunity, too, to work on 
the part-time angler’s license idea for non- 
residents in all nine of these states. 

Help stop the sale of black bass, whether 
you live in any of these states or not. If 
not a resident of one of them, urge your 
friends in those states to get busy. 


season during 


REMOVING DEATH TRAP 


T last the phosphorous-poison death 

trap for ducks at the Aberdeen Proy- 
ing Grounds, Maryland, is to be removed 
by the United States War Department as 
part of a big improvement program fi- 
nanced with Public Works funds. 

E. Lee LeCompte, State Game Warden 
of Maryland, estimates that fully 50,000 
canvasback ducks have died there during 
the past ten years. 

This will remove another serious water- 
fowl menace which conservationists have 
heretofore been unable to have corrected. 


IMPROVING JERSEY’S STREAMS 


EW JERSEY has taken full advan- 

tage of the opportunity to get 
C.C.C. camps assigned to stream improve- 
ment and other game and fish work in 
that state. 

Twelve miles of stream at Wallpack 
Center, Sussex County, partly in the new 
public fishing and hunting grounds 
acquired by the New Jersey Fish and 
Game Commission, the balance in an ad- 
joining state forest, will be improved. 

“Where a stream now has half a dozen 
good-sized fishing places to the mile,” 
says George C. Warren, Jr., President of 
the New Jersey Commission, “we plan to 
create fifty or more. Many pools will be 
created by building dams with native stone 
or rock or with tree trunks anchored 
crosswise of the stream. This will increase 
the stream accommodations for from five 
to ten times the present maximum of fish.” 

New Jersey’s farmer cooperative plan 
to have trespass posters taken down seems 
to be moving forward rapidly. The total 
acreage opened thus far aggregates 40,000 
acres. It is predicted that by next spring 
100,000 acres heretofore posted against 
hunting and fishing will be open to the 
public. 


NEW YORK’S RECORD 


EW YORK hung up a new record 

this past fall—8,500 buck deer as 
against an average of less than 6,000 dur- 
ing the past three seasons. 

“There were four factors which account- 
ed for the record number of deer being 
taken,” says Conservation Commissioner 
Lithgow Osborne. “They were: the 
longer season, the early fall, the past two 
mild winters, and a probable increase in 
the number of those holding deer hunting 
licenses.” 

The value of each buck was estimated 
at $30; so the deer harvest of the Empire 
State was worth $255,000 for meat alone. 
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HENRY SUMNER WATSON 
1868-1933 


EDITOR OF FIELD & STREAM 1918-1924 


HEN Hy Watson died, on November 14, 1933, our forests, 

fish and game, the cause of conservation and every man and 
woman who genuinely cares for life in the open with rod and gun 
and tent and canoe lost one of their most valiant and faithful friends. 
For more than thirty-five years, with pen and brush, in text and in 
pictures, Hy preached and taught the greatness of our heritage, the 
joy and health to be gained through its proper use, and our collective 
and individual obligation to use it with unselfish restraint in order 
that future generations might enjoy it too. It is no more than a plain 
statement of fact to say that America is today a better land in which 
to live than it would have been had Hy not dwelt among us. 
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GO HOME AND HUNT DUCKS 
Continued from page 9) 


allowed the boat to swing in the current. 
Four greenwings, tucked in a quiet pocket 
of the swift water, bounced out and away 
over a cornfield before we could reach 
for a gun. 

More bars and another low line of wil- 
lows close to the oar tip. We caught them 
dead to rights here. The current was swift, 
and the wind was at our backs; so hardly 
a movement was needed to keep the boat 
true with the stream. The willows slid 
eerily past. The soft whisper of water 
and our breathing were the only sounds. 
Then we heard ducks talking. Somewhere 
ahead a drake lisped and a hen chuckled 
low and contentedly. The willows kept 
slipping by like marching soldiers, and 
we crouched low, scarcely daring to 
breathe. 


Then there came the sound of water 
other than the current—the rapid, spat- 
tering slosh of feeding ducks. Suddenly 


the willows ceased marching. We faced 
a placid backwater, and we were in—and 
I mean in—a flock of mallards. The birds 
jumped vertically and, fearful of climbing 
over the bar, fought upward over our 
heads. This bad angle saved them from 
heavy slaughter—that and one old hen 
that didn’t awaken until the first shot was 
fired. She had paddled far into the wil- 
lows and failed to take alarm with the 
flock, but as heavy duck loads boomed 
she came clawing out of the shrubbery 
into our very faces, squalling like a tor- 
tured Cherokee. We both lost our recently 
acquired composure and proceeded to kill 
her—with four shells. At that, the bow 
of the little boat held a total of eight fine 
birds by the time the wads had floated 
away on the muddy water. 

For two hours we moved on, keyed to 
fever pitch, but no alarm of beating pinions 
jarred us into action. The sun endeav- 
ored to break through the overcast sky. 
It sent one shaft of sunshine which turned 


brown water to polished copper, then 
gave up and was lost for the day. Occa- 
sionally a section of cut bank, undermined 


let go and settled into the 
river with a subdued roar. Often we 
thought we saw ducks swimming ahead 
of us, but always as we moved closer we 
found only snags bobbing in the current. 
I mention this because I know the novice 
at river jumping will imagine a thousand 
ducks for a hundred seen. Twice we saw 
thin sketched lines of waterfowl swing 
downstream ahead of us, circle and pitch 
into some choice spot on the river below. 


by the current, 


ECAUSE of the absence of birds on 

the river for so long a period, this 
intrigued us. In another hour the entire 
valley began to change. Tall trees along 
the banks became low growth, and the 
brown hills moved back on left and right 
to a dim escarpment. The watercourse 
doubled in width, and vast gravel bars 
filled the channel on either side. 

Morgan now manned the oars. I sat 
n front with gun on knee, ready. Willows 
marched beyond the oar tip again. 

“Duck talk. Hear it?” I asked. 

The oars stopped their rhythmic beat 
as he held them quiet to listen. “To the 
left,” he whispered. 

“No, straight ahead.” 

We crouched, and I could feel the boat 
tremble with the shiver of our expectancy. 

“By golly, they’re to the right,” he said, 
‘across the river on that outer bar—be- 


hind the willows. Hear ’em?” 
With the words a hen went up from 
the spot crying hysterical alarm, and 


jumping behind her went fifty mixed gray 
and black mallards. 


“Too far,” 


I said and sat up. 


Field & 


As I did so the willows on our left 
shook with sudden storm. A dozen birds 
tore out from behind them, barely visible 
to us as they flew off low across the bar. 
Downstream and out of our vision we 
heard other series of violent explosions 
as small flocks burst out. It was like a 
falling fence of cards, each rising group 
frightening the one ahead. 

I grabbed a willow and pulled the boat 
out of the current into concealment. The 
gray misty sky above was filled with 
wheeling lines of ducks. We hadn't fired 
a shot! 

“Bud,” I said, my voice tense, “there’s 
a thousand birds over our heads, and they 
want to come back. This is their favorite 
hang-out.” 

Snickering like kids, we clawed at the 
sack of blocks. We would make a set out 





HE world is full of trout fish- 

ermen who pride themselves 
on the length of their casts. Often 
they have to boast about it, as 
they catch few fish. There is such 
a thing as casting too far. Read 
“THE SHORT CAST,” by Ray 
Bergman, a practical article, in 
March, and you will probably - 
catch more trout next summer. 











on the open water of the bar and build 
a blind in the willows. I cut the string 
that tied the sack and up-ended the con- 
tents in the boat. 

“Great chunks of mud!” I exclaimed. 
“Look !” 

There in the bottom of the boat lay a 
child’s toy cannon, two dozen big wooden 
a-b-c blocks, a couple of wooden elephants 
and a set of Lincoln Logs. They belonged 
to my boy. I had sacked them to give to 
the Salvation Army and had put them in 
the garage near the sack of decoys. 

The ducks still wheeled above us, and 
below a few were pitching back into the 
willows. This thing couldn’t whip us! 
Cutting short forked sticks, we propped 
the eight dead birds in shallow water and 
improvised a temporary blind. Before it 
was half completed a pair of drakes drop- 
ped down and failed to climb up again. 

The scattered ducks below us were talk- 
ing to those in the air and drawing them 
in. With forty or fifty birds on the water 
a quarter of a mile away, our small set 
had little chance except for one thing— 
our skill with the call. We talked duck 
talk to each other. I used the long-drawn 
note of the calling bird, and Morgan gave 
the low, rapid gabble of content. We heard 
newcomers over us before we could see 
them. 

“Keep down,” we cautioned each other. 

Big bodies settled close in front of us, 
dimly visible through the willow growth. 
A series of splashes told us that they were 
in. With a low word we stood up. How 
many times had we dreamed of this! Our 
set—our blind—our skill. These birds had 
never been in a pen before. They couldn't 
realize that men suddenly stood up in the 
willows forty feet away. A single hen 
bounced first, and we killed her. At the 
shot the remaining six jumped upward. 
We shot to the left and right as steady 
as market hunters, and cleaned them all. 

With the cannonading the flocks below 
took to the air, and again the gray mist 
overhead filled with ghostly wheeling for- 
mations. This last disturbance seemed to 
demoralize them, for they drifted up-river 
in scattered, strung-out groups. We gath- 
ered birds and hunted two cripples in the 
overflow water until we found them to- 
gether under a drift of brush. In thirty 
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minutes, singles and pairs began to work 
back. There is no doubt that each river 
has a section which is a rendezvous for the 
birds using the stream. If you find this, 
it is your fortune. We had found it. For 
three hours we used it, and our impro- 
vised set of decoys grew from eight to 
twenty-one. 

When the gray day began to fail, we 
reluctantly took up our birds and moved 
off down-river. In a field above a bridge 
a farmer gathered corn. 

“Seen many ducks?” we asked as he 
paused to watch us float by. 

“Not to-day. Last week I seen a bunch.” 

His day’s work was done, and for a 
dollar he drove us back to the bridge 
where our car was parked. Muddy, tired, 
cold but happy, we trekked homeward, 

It remains for my cameraman to speak 
the last words of this story. I call him 
that because he sold me my first cheap 
Brownie. He works behind a long counter 
in a big store, and I leave my films with 
him. When I come in to get them in the 
evening, I can tell by the smile on his 
face, or the lack of it, whether I’ve been 
a good student and taken good pictures. 
He'll forgive a picture slightly out of 
focus or otherwise imperfect, but he won't 
forgive unnaturalness. He insists on char- 
acter and atmosphere. Not one picture in 
a hundred has these qualities. 

The night I came in for my duck hunt- 
ing pictures he wore a broad grin. 

“I've got ’em,” I thought. “They're 
good pictures if he grins like that.” 

We looked at them together. 

“This one thrills me,” he said. “That 
low line of willows, the drabness and not 
overly strong detail that tells without 
words of a good duck day.” 

I agreed. 

“You must spend a lot of money on 
these trips of yours over into the duck 
country.” His voice was wistful, yearn- 
ing. “Sometime,” he continued, “I'm go- 
ing. All my life I’ve wanted to.” 

“Listen,” I said sharply. “Could you 
get off next Saturday?” 

“And get back when?” 

“The same night.” 

“You mean you got these ducks— Could 
get off? Ask me!” 


— 


MANKILLER OF FRAGRANT 
MOUNTAIN 
(Continued from page 36) 
of gnats and flies buzzing about his head. 

Now the rule is, never fire at a tiger 
when he is headed your way, unless you 
are up a tree or the brute is actually charg- 
ing; but I had no sooner seen him than! 
blazed away. At that range the charge of 
No. 2's merely served to infuriate him, and 
he came for me like a shot. Quite as 4 
matter of course the automatique jammed 
a shell between breech block and chamber. 
Somehow I got a finger under the shell and 
forced it into place. The only thing that 
saved me from being scattered all over the 
landscape was the peculiar fact that a tiger 
seldom springs upon his prey in full charge, 
after the fashion of other cats, but invarr 
ably charges up to it and then seizes it. 

At the instant the breech block snapped 
home the tiger’s head was right up to me, 
seemingly so huge as to fill my = 
vision. No gun pointing was necessary. 
was right at the muzzle, and I jerked the 
trigger three times before the old reli 
jammed again. The tiger was literally 
blown off its feet. Its lungs and heart were 
torn to shreds, and half its head was shot 
away. 

Having killed the beast, I undoubtedy 
would have fled the place at some § 
except that my legs seemed strangely w 
and I became violently sick. I stagge 
along in a sort of daze until I came to 
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village, where I immediately became a 
person of great importance. There was a 
complete volte-face on the part of the vil- 
lagers now that his nibs was dead, and I 
was showered with favors. 

Later, accompanied by most of the vil- 
lage, I returned to have my tiger carried 
out. Although not so large as he had pre- 
yiously seemed, he measured better than 
nine feet, which is a very large tiger for 
the district, and was exceedingly heavy. In 
later years three tigers have been killed 
in practically the same spot, but all of them 
were much smaller. In fact, the villagers 
inform me they were not tigers at all, but 
leopards which had taken on the appear- 
ance of tigers for reasons of their own 
and, of course, came to a bad end. 

The next day I returned to the home of 
the ?_ at Pu Chau, where I was suc- 
cessful, in spite of my torn garments, in 
being very matter-of-fact about the whole 
affair. Even now, however, I still have evil 
dreams in which I hear the savage grunts 
of that charging tiger at Hsiang Shan 
Nan and see his demoniac face blotting out 
the scenery as he bears down upon me 
with the speed of an express train. 


JIGGING FOR BLUE COD 
(Continued from page 33) 


to the shore rocks you can get, the better. I 
have caught both cultus and cabezon in 
fifteen feet of water when every pebble 
on the ocean floor was visible. I have seen 
the fish come out from under the rocks to 
strike the dancing jig. 

Another thing we learned is that a jig 
works best when it is used least like a 
trolling bait. For the bottom fishes it 
should be danced straight up and down 
with short jerks of the rod. On the other 
hand, this flat type of jig, used so suc- 
cessfully, also makes an excellent trolling 
bait. It is a general utility affair that is 
heavy enough to be used on the bottom or 
light enough to be trolled near the surface. 
Of course, it will catch one kind of fish 
on the bottom and a totally different kind 
on the surface. 

Jigging for bottom fishes is a new 
pastime on the Pacific Coast. So new is 
it that it is still impossible to buy jigs in 
northern California. San l‘rancisco sport- 
ing-gocds dealers do not carry them; 
neither did the stores at Monterey until 
a few fishermen had seen how potent they 
were and raised a clamor for them. 
Strangely enough, they are sold in south- 
ern California, where they are not used 
as jigs, but as trolling lures exclusively. 

Our favorite jig is still the first one 
we used. We have tried other shapes and 
other finishes. The flat chromium-plated 
type weighing nearly a_ half pound has 
proved best, although another jig shaped 
like a small bow is also a good killer. This, 
too, was chromium-plated. The lead and 
brass squids don’t seem to have shine 
enough to prove attractive. 

If there is any drawback to this kind 
of fishing, it lies in the occasional loss of 
jigs. I have lost two or three on a trip, 
and again I have made several trips with- 
out losing one. However, this may be off- 
set to some extent by the strange things 
besides fish that are often raised with 
the jig. These include purple-spined sea- 
urchins, ink-spitting giant slugs, small 
octopi and huge starfish. 

Jigging is not a sport for the contem- 
plative fisherman who prefers to light his 
pipe and drowse above a slack line. But 
the man who likes action, and who is 
willing to work for his fish, will get a tre- 
mendous kick out of the sudden strike and 
the heavy rush of an invisible force some- 
where down there below him. It is prob- 
ably a blue cod or a cabezon, but it might 
be—anything. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A 


SPORTSMAN 

(Continued from page 31) 
shadows and what we could not see but 
imagined. In the semidarkness the pond 
rather frightened us. We spoke in whis- 
pers and limited our conversation to little 
more than “Give me a bait” or “Tie it 
tight.” 

A minnow was impaled on a fairly large 
hook and cast out into the pond as far 
as possible, there to sink and await the 
night-prowling denizens of the black 
water. We often set as many as twenty 
lines, which were about thirty feet long 
and tied to some bush that would bend 
freely to prevent whatever was on the 
other end from breaking loose. After set- 
ting our lines we hustled off to bed, so 
as to be up at the break of day. So great 
was my excitement that often I would 
spring out of bed several times before 
Bart came to my window. 

With the return of the sun, there was 
nothing awesome about the pond. We 
raced with each other for the privilege of 
making the first catch. Out of breath and 
filled with joy, we arrived at the pond in 
the light of a new day. 

There was nothing certain about what 
we would find on the ends of our lines. 
The first catch might be a bundle of slimy 
sticks tied up like asparagus, where a for- 
tunate eel had got leverage enough to dis- 
lodge the hook. The next line might have 
a tired and bored-looking bullhead. Well, 
that was something. Then we might find 
a line pulled out into the deep water tight 
as a fiddle string, at the end of which was 
a mossbacked snapping-turtle, full of 
fight and with the hook irretrievably swal- 
lowed. He would have some value if we 
could get him to the hotel, four miles 
away. His fate depended on transportation 
problems, which had to be solved later. 

Then hurrah! There was the line we 
were looking for. It was not moving, and 
seemed to end in the mud not far from 
shore. With trembling hands one of us 
would take up the slack and pull. Like 
the explosion of a mine, out of the soft 
mud would shoot a fury, faster than any 
trout and more powerful than a bass, lash- 
ing the water into muddy foam and mak- 
ing the line sing as it cut the water. How 
those eels did fight! One boy pulled in the 
line, and the other shouted instructions. 
If the eel were finally dragged out on 
land, the battle was only half over. 

For no reason I can think of, probably 
on account of excitement, we never went 





Frogs have a magnetic attraction for boys 


prepared to bring our eels home. In the 
wet grass and with only our hands, it was 
more of a feat to keep them from return- 
ing to their native element than it was to 
get them out. We would get plastered with 
slime, which only added to the advantage 
of the eels; but in some way, by taking off 
our shirts to hold them or by sanding our 
hands, we did manage to keep most of 
them. The largest we ever caught weighed 
six pounds and was nearly four feet long. 
We sold him to a fish peddler for the 
enormous price of a quarter and two ques- 
tionable bananas. 

I well remember two we caught and 
the disposition we made of them. One, 
which was about two feet long, we dressed 
for an old man who was very fond of eels 
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and furnished a good outlet for our sur- 
plus products. We took the skin over to 
the grist-mill, for no particular reason. 
Finding that the miller was engaged out- 
side, we slipped it over the handle of his 
broom, which he kept in a little closet. 
Replacing the broom, we awaited results. 

It was not long before he returned to his 
grinding, a mixed grist, which he had 
mixed on the floor. After shoveling the 
grain into the hopper, he reached into the 
closet for his broom. If there had been 
a thousand volts of electricity in the han- 
dle of that implement, I question if he 
would have received a greater shock. We 
left a rather nerve-racked man without 
the formality of saying good-by. 

The other eel was small, not much larg- 
er than a new lead pencil, but what. it 
lacked in size it made up for in action. It 
had life, agility and determination, which 
we found when we tried to keep it alive in 
a tin can. By one means or another we did 
manage to keep it in solitary confinement 
until our good-natured cook went for her 
evening walk. Then it was that our little 
eel found larger and more congenial quar- 
ters in her bedroom water pitcher. 

It was a peaceful Sunday morning until 
our cook decided to get up and wash her 
face. The next minute after that eel had 
been poured into the basin, pandemonium 





WE dare any man to read the 
next installment of “THE 
BIOGRAPHY OF A SPORTS- 
MAN” and say that it isn’t about 
the best thing he ever read. 











reigned. I had quite forgotten the eel until 
hysterical shrieks brought me, with the 
entire family, all in our nightclothes, into 
the cook’s room. 

Dressed only in her nightgown, Maggie 
was wringing her hands and fairly turn- 
ing somersaults. My corpulent father was 
following my mother about the room, try- 
ing to catch up with her and do something 
—he knew not what. My younger sister 
was crying. | was maintaining the dignity 
of the family by keeping still. The only 
happy member of this family group was 
the little eel, which was starting its second 
mile around the wash bowl. 

When the cause of the riot was really 
discovered, it became a Roman holiday, 
and I felt like a Christian martyr about 
to be fed to the lions. Even in those days, 
cooks were hard to keep in the country, 
and ours was going to leave then and 
there. There was no argument in this 
respect. The question was, what should 
be done to me? It was a packed jury. I 
was guilty before trial; I was without the 
benefit of counsel. There was to be no 
trial—just an execution. I don't believe 
they even intended to dress first. 

I felt that something must be done and 
done quickly if I were to save the day, the 
cook and my own bacon. When I thought 
that the time had come for my efforts to 
be heard, I impulsively threw my arms 
around the cook’s neck and kissed her. 
Maybe I cried a little. In any event, it 
was good acting and brought order out of 
chaos. The cook remained—that was the 
main issue. I got off with a scolding that 
seemed more for her benefit. It was so 
overdone that she took my part. This saved 
me any further embarrassment, and I re- 
turned the little eel to the pond with a 
far lighter heart than I ever expected to 
have. That rather cured me of eels; they 
were not appreciated as pets, and I caught 
them only for food. 

During the long summer evening there 

(Continued on page 48) 
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CONCERNING COSTS 


By Henry Clay Foster 
“9 EXPECT to have a boat some day.” 


This remark comes to my ears so 
frequently that it hardly registers 
any more, It is usually followed, too, 
by: “I’d have a boat now, but—” and 
nine times out of ten the reason given 
pertains to the sordid side of all enjoyable 
things—the cost involved. Yet in most 
cases I have found that those who make 
such remarks are in total ignorance of just 
what the expenses involved really are. I 
have also found that when they learn the 
facts they are astonished at the low cost of 
the things which they thought prohibitive. 
The legend that the costs of “yachting” 
(which is nothing more 
or less than pleasure- 
boating) are in excess 
of what one actually gets 
out of it is as antiquated 
as a horse-and-buggy on 
a national highway. 
Such ideas date back to 
the days when boats 
were not standardized as 
they are today and be- 
fore they were built in 
great numbers in highly 
organized factories by 
expert builders and 
from designs perfected 
by experimentation. 
The fact is that any- 
one today who really de- 
sires to have a boat will 
find by investigation that 
he can have one—a good 
one, too—with which he 
can have lots of fun, even 
though it may not be so 
large and commodious as 
he had always dreamed 
of owning. We are all 


prone to want bigger and A dandy sailfish par 9 from the after cockpit especially designed ies fishing 


more luxurious motor 

cars than we can afford to buy or operate. 
But that does not deter us from pur- 
chasing a smaller car and enjoying it 
thoroughly. The difference in our actions 
a motor cars and motor boats 
is, probably, that the public has come to 
conceive of the motor car as a necessity 
for land transportation (which it undoubt- 
edly is), whereas the idea still lingers that 
a motor boat is the acme of luxury. Per- 
sonally, I can not agree with this latter 
idea for a moment. The facts point the 
other way. 

I think that a motor boat is fast be- 
coming a necessity to those who prefer 
the isolation of wood and stream for their 
recreation and a very important adjunct 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











to those millions of other folk who spend 
their vacations on lakes and rivers and 
the seashore. As a medium of healthful 
recreation it is by no means costly as com- 
pared with the sums we expend for recre- 
ation in other fields. Most of us think 
nothing of laying out money for week-end 
motor trips which include bridge tolls, ho- 
tels overnight and restaurant meals, seek- 
ing recreation which is usually far less 





enjoyable than a weekend cruise aboard 
a family cruiser, at a fraction of the cost. 

It has been my experience that one 
who has never owned a boat feels timid 
about breaking into a new sport. Neverthe- 
less, once he has taken delivery on his 
new boat, the fun begins. He has to sub- 
mit to no license examination, as on nearly 
all waters in this country his ownership of 
the boat entitles the new owner to oper- 
ate it. He has all the open water he can 
use in which to make his first mistakes 
in steering it; he must learn only the 
simplest “rules of the road”; he seldom 
encounters a traffic jam on the water 
anywhere; and he is in supreme com- 
mand aboard his craft, without  inter- 





ference from speed cops or traffic signals 
to delay him. 

After the first plunge, the timidity of 
the would-be boat owner usually disap- 
pears completely. Yet each person who 
would join the sport generally hesitates 
because of the false idea of big expense. 
He is sure he can't afford the kind of boat 
he wants. For that matter, neither can I. 
although I have been rev elling in the sport 
for decades. Maybe I never will be able 
to own the kind of boat I want. Why? Be- 
cause my desires grow as I continue in the 
sport. And I began with a much smaller, 
less attractive boat than I wanted in the 
first place. It was so unattractive that I 
named it The Cockroach! That was be- 
fore boats were built like motor cars. But 
it was all the boat I could afford at the 
time and I just had to 
have some kind of a 
boat. I wanted one bad 
enough to enjoy what- 
ever sort I could afford. 
And this reminds me of 
the favorite saying of 
my old Southern mam- 
my: “Chile, it ain’t what 
you wants in this life 
that makes you happy. 
it’s what you gits!” That 
is why I haven't any 
sympathy for the chap 
who says: “I'd like to 
have a boat, but I can't 
afford the kind I want.” 
He either has some other 
reason he doesn’t men- 
tion, or else he is the 
sort who sits on the side- 
lines all his life wishing 
he could play, too. 


HE lure of the 

water is upon us all 
from the ages of seven 
or under to the age of 
seventy and over, and 
most of us cherish defi- 
nite plans to indulge the urge some day 
If not now, when? A lot of people drudge 
their lives away, placing all their pleas- 
ures in the future. After years of activ- 
ity in the boating sport, during which I 
have come into contact with hundreds of 
newcomers and thousands of veteran boat 
owners, I have known few cases of the 
initial boat being what the owner really 
wanted at first. Later—yes! Lots of own- 
ers get a small boat as an experiment, 
even when the cost of the larger ones 
does not deter them. Later, when they do 
acquire the boat they really want, they 
know how to operate it, how to care for 
it and how to enjoy it to the full. The point 
is, they got a boat and started in, which 
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is a thing anyone can do with some kind 
of boat if he is intent upon the pleasure 
which awaits him. 

One may start in with a canoe, a kayak 
—even a rowboat or river skiff (costing 
less than $100), or an outboard-driven 
launch or runabout for a few hundred dol- 
lars. All are good boats, obtainable at 
modest prices and affording returns in 
pleasure out of all proportion to their 
price. One can have much use and fun out 
of such a boat, even though in his heart 
he wants a 50-foot express cruiser. The 
outboard runabout is a classy, fast and 
attractive little roadster of the water, and 
can be purchased for a few hundred dol- 
lars in many sizes, speeds and appoint- 
ments. The outboard cruisers, likewise, are 
neat little craft with cabins containing 
limited accommodations for overnight for 
two. And these, too, are priced about the 
same as the small, light motor cars used 
everywhere. 


NBOARD motor boats range in cost 

from about $700 for the smaller run- 
abouts and utility boats, up into the thou- 
sands of dollars, according to size, luxury 
of appointments, power of motor, speed and 
other factors. Cruisers in the smaller 
sizes, approximately 25 feet in length, 
cost from about $1,500, upwards, also. 
And cruisers from 30 to 35 feet long range 
in price from about $2,000 up to $5,500. 
For greater sums one secures greater 
value in size, equipment, accommodations, 
cruising radius and general ability in all 
kinds of weather and water conditions. But 
throughout the stock-boat field, one gets 
large value for his outlay—just as in the 
automobile market today. The 38- to 50- 
foot cruisers are big, roomy, able boats, 
varying widely in cost, according to the 
builder, materials used, cabin accommoda- 
tions and other items incident to quan- 
tity production. Runabouts seldom are 
built in standardized models over 33 feet 
in length, and most runabouts sold are 
from 15 feet to 28 feet long, with speeds 
varying according to design and power, 
usually from about 20 miles an hour to 
45 miles an hour. Sedan runabouts and day 
cruisers, hybrid models as to cabins, usual- 
ly approximate the cost of the parent 
classes of the same general length. 

To those familiar with motor-car prices, 
these figures on boats are by no means 
staggering. They are, in fact, ‘surprisingly 
reasonable—even low. Especially is this 
true when one considers the other values 
involved, such as the quiet uncrowded 
places the motor boat makes accessible, 
the additional pleasures of fishing and 
swimming, the complete escape from the 
hubbub and congestion everywhere ashore. 
And, like motor cars, motor boats are 
hought on time payments in many cases. 
\s the years go by, more and more per- 
sons are finding they can afford the very 
type of boat they want because they can 
spread out the cost over a period of time 
and be enjoying the boat in the meanwhile. 

Cruisers of 30 feet and over often make 
the run from the New England shore or 
New York down to Florida for the winter 
months and back in the spring. In active 
boating seasons, thousands of family cruis- 
ers make this trip, frequently in fleets 
of dezens, gathering at certain points along 
the way and cruising together for mutual 
aid and protection, some times with a local 
pilot at the wheel of the leading boat. And 
the folk aboard seldom if ever go ashore 
to a hotel, but spend their nights in their 
own snug little cabins, at no additional 
expense above food, fuel for engine and 
cook-stove, oil for the engine, and inciden- 
tals 

Short cruises in the summer months 
are surprisingly inexpensive aboard such 


hoats. | know of one instance of four 
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young chaps making an enjoyable nine- 
day cruise on a 30-foot cruiser for a 
total outlay of $31.85—believe it or not. 
They went approximately 230 miles, using 
about two gallons an hour while running. 
zasoline was a little cheaper then than 
now, so the trip today might cost close 
to $40.00—or $1.12% per day per man, 
throughout the cruise! Will anyb« dy in the 
audience please get up and tell the as- 
sembled multitude where he can get that 
much pleasure for $1.12% per day—or 
twice that—or three times that—or four 
times that? 

One expert has computed the average 
cost of operation of a boat in relation to its 
original purchase price. In a 26-foot stand- 
ardized cruiser, all expenses, but food, for 
a cruise of 1,000 miles, were as low as 
$42.34. This is a low figure, I think. I'd 
say it ought to be bigger and it would 
be if I were skipper, because I believe in 
margins. But $60.00 ought to cover that 
1,000-mile cruise under all ordinary con- 
ditions, with a party of four persons to 
split it up. A boat costing $3,000 origin- 
ally, costs between $425 and $600 for 
the whole season, and this includes a 
marine insurance item of not less than 
$125, too. 

The fact stands out today that the mo- 
tor boat now rivals the motor car in 
dependability, cost price and appearance, 
and far surpasses it in length of service, 
re-sale value, in pleasure and healthful 
recreation during one’s leisure and va- 
cation periods, when we would lay out 
sums which soon would total the cost 
of the boat—and we would have no boat 
afterward. The dusty, congested highway 
cannot compare with the quiet cove where 
family cruisers lie at anchor—floating 
homes of jolly vacationists. And the cool 
waterways plied by fast runabouts, throw- 
ing spray, make one forget all about 
the slow, hot, dangerous gasoline parade 
ashore. 


THE FIRST MOTOR YACHT 
REGISTERED 


HE first motor yacht registered by the 

Department of Commerce was the 
Half-Moon, owned by James Roosevelt, 
father of Franklin D. Roosevelt. It was 
built and registered in 1891. According to 
the records, she was a vessel of nine tons 
and propelled by naphtha power. The first 
sailing yacht was registered in 1847; the 
first steam yacht in 1864. The oldest still 
in use is said to be the sloop Nebula of 
New York, built in 1885, and the oldest 
gas yacht is the Beronda, built in 1893. 
The largest pleasure craft registered by the 
3ureau of Navigation include the Diesel 
yacht Orion, the electric yacht Corsair and 
the schooner yacht Elena, all of New York. 


THE SIZES FOR GROUND TACKLE 
By Edward R. Gates 


OR more than forty years I have been 
sailing and operating boats varying in 

size from a sailing canoe to a 65-foot power 
cruiser. And in that time I have had most 
satisfaction when the boat was outfitted 
with three anchors. For my lightest hook, 
for short time use in fair weather, I have 
chosen one of about 34 pound for each 
foot of hull. This makes a nice handy an- 
chor for the short call and does not involve 
too much work when getting under weigh 
again. It is also useful as a stern anchor 
when, for any reason, it is desirable to hold 
the boat against swinging. But by far the 
most useful is the second one of the trio. 
For this I want about 1!4 pounds per foot 
of hull. Such an anchor, if properly de- 
signed, will hold safely in all ordinary 
weather and in fact is good for some pretty 
stiff blows. You can lie to such an anchor 


under almost all conditions of summer 
boating, without any worries as to what 
may happen if it comes on to blow in the 
night. Last, but not least, is the heavy 
anchor to be used when your safety de- 
pends on the boat’s staying put. This is 
truly an “anchor to windward in time of 
storm” and is not often put overboard ; yet 
when you need it you need it badly. So it 
is foolish to sacrifice safety for ease in 
handling and my choice is not less than 2 
pounds per foot of hull length. If only two 
anchors are carried, I would leave out the 
lightest, but would be sure to have the 
others aboard. 


S to lines, I think that all experienced 
boatmen will agree that the best- 
grade manila is none too good for ground 
tackle. Both in strength and endurance it 
is sO superior to any other that there is no 
second choice. It is also much easier to 
handle when wet and its durability makes 
it the cheapest to buy in the long run. The 
size, of course, depends on the weight of 
anchor to be used with it, but here there is 
something more than actual tensile strength 
to be considered. While too light a line, if 
new, may be strong enough to pull an an- 
chor bodily out of its bed, it will not give 
the service it should, nor will a boat lie 
so well to such a line as to one of proper 
size. A heavier line, under the same con- 
ditions, will lift more slowly to the surge 
of the boat, acting as a sort of brake that 
prevents to some extent the jerk at the end 
of the pull. Personally I do not care to use 
anything smaller than 5¢-inch, even on a 
rowboat, as the smaller lines do not have 
the wearing qualities and are more prone 
to snarl and tangle. My choice would be 
not less than 5¢- -inch for anchors to per- 
haps 30 pounds, 34-inch to 45 or 50 pounds, 
%-inch to not over 80 pounds, and 1-inch 
to 100 pounds. 

For several reasons, however, I prefer 
to use the line best suited to the heaviest 
anchor carried and bend this to the lighter 
hook when that is in use. It is easier to 
stow line of one size and it is never neces- 
sary to break out a larger line when the 
heavy anchor is needed. And at times this 
is important. I would not feel happy w . 
less than two good lines aboard and, 
possible to stow it, I want a third oa 
lighter line for the smallest hook when 
three anchors are carried. As to lengths, 
the old rule I learned as a boy was that 
for every foot of depth a fathom of line 
should be aboard. This is a handy and prac- 
tical rule, as we generally know the aver- 
age depths we are likely to anchor in and 
this will give scope enough for all ordinary 
occasions. However, I do not want less 
than 75 feet in any anchor line. And to my 
way of thinking there should always be 
two such lines aboard. Sometimes we have 
to find bottom in a deep hole where extra 
line is needed and occasionally it is neces- 
sary to have two anchors out. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PAINTING BRASS AND MAHOGANY 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

This season I am up against the same old 
problem—keeping down rust and corrosion from 
salt air and spray on my runabout. I have tried 
clear lacquer on the brass and it doesn’t work— 
for long. The dampness works under the lacquer 
coating and green spots appear. My polished- -brass 
running lights give the greatest trouble. Is there 
anything to keep them looking neat without con- 
stant polishing? 

Rosert M. Mappox. 

Ans. I know exactly what you mean, since I 
have been all through it. Now 1 paint everything. 
I hated to hide all that pretty brass, but I also 
hated to shine it. I always put aluminum paint 
on first—the kind that comes ready to mix—-of 
powdered aluminum and banana oil. Sometimes 
T let this be enough, as it silvers the lamps, fire 
extinguisher and other brass things. At other 
times I’ve given them a couple of thin coats of 
black, either flat or gloss, When you get used 
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to such fittings you will find they are neat and 
practical. , ; ] 

Some skippers even get tired of caring for 
mahogany surfaces and paint them. I have seen 
some excellent results achieved in this way, too. 
One cruiser I know is painted completely white 
with two black lines at the sheer and the cabin 
eaves. These longitudinal lines give the boat 
an appearance of length she does not really pos- 
sess. And under the name of the White Hawk, 
she is a most attractive cruiser. 

One can also paint the hull of a mahogany 
runabout in some attractive or practical color, 
using gloss paint to give it a sleek appearance. 
Black makes a runabout look smaller than it 
is, as a rule, and white has the opposite effect. 
Rich green, blue or dark red give runabouts a 
distinctive appearance, and even grey is not so 
bad if there is a good gloss on it. Either a gilt 
or aluminum arrow at the sheer or a boot-top 
in a contrasting color at the water line makes 
the boat look her full length and more. 

Motor Boat Eptror. 


INSIGNIA INFREQUENTLY SEEN 


Motor Boat Epiror: 

I thought I knew fairly well the meaning of 
the various cap insignia about a boat club. But 
today I saw one that stuck me. It was worn 
by a strange chap about the place. It was a 
simple blue square on which was a gold ring 
enclosing a gold three-bladed propeller, viewed 
as along the shaft, only the shaft hole was empty. 
There was no yacht-club designation of any kind. 

Can you tell me what this cap insignia desig- 
nated ? 

HAMILTON Furness. 


Ans.—That cap insignia is appropriate only 
for an engineer aboard a commercial liner or a 
yacht. In either case he would be an employee, 
so he is not a member of a club. If he were from 
a liner, he would have been wearing some in- 
signia of the shipping line which employed him. 
Therefore, he was probably the engineer from 
a private yacht. It is possible—but not likely 
that a friend of a boat owner would be interested 
only in the motor and wear such a cap, but in 
most circumstances, owners’ friends serving as 
crew wear gobs’ garb instead. 

Motor Boat Epitor. 


RAVELLING LINES 


Motor Boat Epiror , . 
How can I keep the ends of my lines from 


fraying out without tying knots in them? The 


knots often keep me from passing the ends 
of bow and stern lines through rings on landing 
flats. I do not know how to lash the ends back 
into the rope strands, as sailors and experienced 
boat-owners sometimes do. 

Henry J. FREEMAN. 


Ans.—Use light but strong fishing-line to wrap 
tightly about the end of the rope. Make the 
turns regular, keep the line close together and 
tight until secured, so it can’t possibly come 
loose until it breaks. A little experimenting will 
show how you can attach the ends securely. Then 
take a sharp knife and cut the rope off smooth- 
ly about 3% of an inch beyond the end of the 
wrapped portion. When it becomes wet, the rope 
tends to swell a little and the line to contract, 
making it tighter than ever. A little time spent 
on this detail will make your whole line equip- 
ment neater and far easier to handle on all 
occasions. Don’t be satisfied with a knotted end 
f any line 

Motor Boat Eprrtor. 


FOLDING BOATS 


Motor Boat Epitor 
Are folding boats made of anything but canvas 
with hinged wooden frames? Someone was tell- 
ing me some time ago that there are now wooden 
folding boats and even metal folding boats. Are 
they practical ? 
Howarp But Ler. 


Ans.—Folding canvas boats have been in use 
lor many decades and are, perhaps, the best 
known of the folding-boat types. There are now 
folding kayaks, folding row-boats made of wood 
with canvas joints, metal boats which come in 
sections that nest for transportation purposes. 
Folding boats are intended for use in distant 
places where rigid models could not be con- 
veniently transported. Their portability is one of 
their main features, but when given reasonable 
care they last many seasons. One game warden 
once used a folding canvas boat for nearly twenty 
years—and it is still in use, I hear. 

_Practical ? They are immensely so. It is ob- 
vious that they cannot be at once so sturdy as 
the rigid models and yet fold up for your con- 
venience. Every type has its limitations and its 
advantages, I once went on a 500-mile trip on a 
large inland river in a folding canoe that was 
then two years old and did good service for many 
years thereafter. It received good care, as every 
boat should. And when any boat doesn’t get good 
care and doesn’t continue to give good service as 
4 result, just remember—there never was a fool- 
proof boat, automobile, or other vehicle of trans- 
portation, 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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THE ONLY OUTBOARDS with 


Gear-SHIFT CONTROLI, 


FORWARD Low OR 
TWO SPEEDS FORWARD ... 
A NEUTRAL and REVERSE 





<" TROLLING 
SPEED 






HIGH SPEED". 

REVERSE LOW SPEED 
REVERSE 

The greatest advance in outboard design—Gear-Shift Control—is an 


exclusive, patented feature only available on a Caille. 


You can troll at a snail’s pace all day—or snap into high with the twist 
of your wrist and go places with all the “authority” packed into Caille’s 
balanced power heads. 


Start in neutral—it’s lots easier—lots safer, and you can keep your motor 
running while moored to the dock or anchored. 









Reverse—what a boon to anyone who THE WORLD'S 
appreciates real maneuverability. Back GREATEST 
up—go forward—“stop on a dime’— OUTBOARD; 
that’s Caille Gear-Shift Control. The yALUE 4.44 
new Caille Models for 1934 offer you HORSEPOWER 
plus values—greater power—patented 
features—exclusive with Caille. Get the 
facts! 

NEW MODELS—ADVANCED DESIGNS 

ON DISPLAY 


NEW YORK MOTOR BOAT SHOW 
JANUARY 19th to 27th 3 00 
Seeing’s Believing or Write f 
for New Literature Today. 
A NEW DEAL FOR DEALERS F.O.B. DETROIT 


CAILLE MOTOR CO. 
6340 SECOND BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


JAN‘19 2027/1934 


SUNDAY EXCEPTED 








THE BIOGRAPHY OF A 
SPORTSMAN 

om page 43) 

would be a gathering of boys from the hill 
farms at the Crossing, eager for the com- 
panionship of others after a long day's 
work. The arrival of the mail was the 
signal for all of us to run to the pond for 
a swim. Bart and I had first to carry the 
mail-bag to the post-office and hustle back, 
each trying to avoid being called a rotten 
egg for being the last one in. Generally I 
was the questionable egg. 

It was here that I learned to dive be- 
fore I could really swim. This may seem 
strange, but many a time I asked one 
of the older boys if he would pull me 
out of the deep water. With this necessary 
arrangement I would run up the spring- 
board and soar off into space with little 
or no regard as to how or where I would 
hit the water. I was so small and thin that 
I could apparently refute the laws ot 
gravity. I seemed to hang over the water 
like a suspicious duck looking over the de- 
coys; then there would be a splash and a 
pe riod of darkness. After what appeared 
to be a long interval I would struggle to 
the ache where willing hands pulled 
me to shallow water. 

I really knew how to swim, but lacked 
confidence in deep water. Knowing this, 
one night the older boys did not help me, 
but told me to sink or swim. Deserted in 
this manner, I swam the generally ap- 
proved dog-paddle stroke with as much 
threshing as a Mississippi stern-wheeler. 

There at the pond in the twilight I 
learned the ways of men and boys. I dis- 
covered that the last one out of the water 
often found his clothes tied in hard knots ; 
that if you had candy in the pockets of 
your pants and left them on the ground, 
red ants would come to eat the candy and 
remain to eat the owner of said pants. The 
first time this happened to me, I took less 
than five seconds to travel the first hun- 
dred yards toward home. I doubt if | 
touched the ground more than every other 
stride. I had visions of African travelers 
picked clean in a short time. I tore off my 
shirt, but modesty demanded that I retain 
my pants, which were the source of my 
torment. Dashing into the family circle, | 
shouted, “Ants are eating me!” I am glad 
to report that my life was saved. 


Continued 


ALSO learned to chew tobacco. It 

never made me ill, and I felt that I was 
rather grown up. I wanted to smoke, but 
my father had offered all of us boys gold 
watches if we did not smoke until we were 
twenty-one; so I compromised by biting 
off a fair-sized chunk of plug tobacco from 
any that was offered, and soon learned the 
art and acquired all the accuracy of execu- 
tion that goes with this questionable 
habit. That autumn our dentist asked me 
if I liked to smoke, and to my mother’s 
horror I told him the truth. “I chew a 
little when I am in the country.” 

How the old man laughed! I did not see 
why. 

I always liked tobacco, and of the four 
boys in our family I was the only one who 
did not earn the promised watch. That was 
the one thing I could do better than Bart. 
Tobacco made him deathly sick. In all 
other things he was the quicker, the 
stronger and more skillful. He was then, 
and still is, too modest to admit it. 

Often, after the swim, we would return 
to the store and play games I do not see 
now—pitching horseshoes, roly poly, duck 
m the rock and one old cat. In these games 
many of the men joined and taught us 
not only good play but fair play. It was 
really a great influence on me to asso- 
men and learn the game 


ciate with these 
for the game's sake. We were then on an 
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equal footing, and I was proud of the fact 
that I could beat some of them. It is true 
that at times they were careless and 
rough in their speech, but that was nothing 
to us. The fact that neither of us swore 
was due largely to the fact that Bart did 
not. It was not for the lack of knowledge. 
We just did not do it. 

The railroad track was always of great 
interest to us. The ties were so well spaced 
for our strides that we could walk miles 





! well recall the first 


grebe I saw 


on what amounted to a board walk, and 
in so doing we added to our store of 
treasures. There was always a nut, a spike 
or some washers to pick up. Once we 
lugged a heavy coupling pin home, feeling 
that in some way it might come in useful, 
if not to us to future generations. 

Where the track passed the edge of the 
pond a long fill of sand and gravel had 
been made, and it was here, in the early 
summer, that the turtles came to lay their 
How we used to hunt their nests, 
and how useless were the eggs when we 
found them! The little mud-turtle laid an 
egg oval in shape and about one inch long. 
Every year we had to have a few, but it 
was the eggs of the big mossbacked snap- 
ping turtles that we felt were really 
worthy of our efforts. These were about 
the size of a ping-pong ball. The shell was 
semi-soft; and once dented, you never 
could get the dent out. 

The turtles usually laid their eggs in 
the night or early morning; and after the 
sand had become dry, it was almost im- 
possible to locate the place. Only once did 
we find a turtle laying her eggs, and it 
was indeed a marvel to us. It was a big 
snapper, and we speculated how many she 
would lay and how she knew how large to 
dig the hole she was laying them in. 
There were thirty-one eggs in that nest, 
and they seemed to occupy a space larger 
than the turtle herself. We never tried to 
eat the eggs, although I have known those 
who did. 

That little pond filled a great place in 
our lives and a larger one in our memories. 
I like to go back there with the small boys 
and fish for bullheads at least once each 
spring to hear the conversations of the 
young fishermen and recall the days when 
it seemed so awful in the dark and so 
much larger than it does now. 

(To be continued) 


eggs. 


THE EYES HAVE IT 
(Continued from page 11) 
something. You get a hypodermic of 
charming good-fellowship. Then someone 
slips another kind of pill in your high- 
ball. And you wake up the next morning 
with the latest model under your pillow 
—which is all very well until the first of 
the month rolls around and you get a bill 
for at least $50 which you have one deuce 
of a time converting into “necessary in- 
cidental expense” on the budget before 
you discuss family finance with your wife! 

Well, with that introduction to the 
single-barreled pump gun, I had Geparted 
from double guns, never (up to the pres- 
ent) to return, This preference for single- 


barreled guns instead of the old estab- 
lished double-barrel is, of course, only 
one of those nitwit idiosyncrasies that 


nearly every normal man has in his make- 
up. I don’t like double-barrels now for 
about the same senseless reason that I hate 
to look down over the parapet of a sky- 
scraper, or for the same reason that I 
used to hate to wash above my wrists or 
back of my ears. 

Now, this rambling prologue may seem 
totally unrelated to the question of open- 
eyed gun pointing versus squint-eyed gun 
aiming. But it isn't. I’ve just tried to give 
you the background of what might be any 
dub shooter’s experience in dumbly seek- 
ing for something, the name of which, 
the shape of which or the color of which 
he knows nothing. I was the dub. I know. 
And I’m not so modest as to believe that 
I was the only dub. There were others, 
thousands of them. There are yet. And my 
only hope is that a few of them will read 
and profit by this confession from a gradu- 
ate of the Brotherhood of Barn-Door 
Missers. 

Year after year | have practised keep- 
ing both eyes open when I shoot. Shoot- 
ing a pistol with both eyes open has given 
my eyes a lot of excellent training. In- 
cidentally, the proper way to shoot a 
pistol is always with both eyes open. 
Closing one eye is bound to introduce 
facial as well as optical strain that will 
tell in your scoring. At the present time 
I have my right eye so trained to take 
command that I can actually sight a rifle 
with both eyes open—and in so doing, 
both the target and the front sight seem 
to sharpen in definition. 


N shotgun shooting, I found it rela- 

tively easy to learn to keep both eyes 
open on the straightaway shots. On the 
crossing and quartering shots this was 
more difficult to achieve. It seemed almost 
impossible to keep that left eye from 
squinting almost to a close while my right 
eve would be glued down to and looking 
along the entire length of the barrel. The 
result was that I could never make the 
proper lead allowance and let off the 
gun when it was right. Too frequently 
my shot charge would be behind, behind, 
b-e-h-i-n-d. 

Recently I tried an interesting experi- 
ment to prove that, given a gun which 
fits one, the hands are instinctively guid- 
ed by the eyesight without the eyes be- 
ing conscious of seeing the brass bead out 
at the muzzle. I have a 16-gauge pump 
with ribbed barrel—a close-shooting gun 
that must be held “on” to score. Ii the 
hands have been trained to hold instinctive- 
ly on the target, I reasoned, why have a 


front bead out there on the end of the 
barrel? So I removed the sight. 
To my satisfaction, I discovered a cer- 


relief in not having that bead 
to be confused with the 
words, the sight had 
actually been in the way. This last, of 
course, proves that one’s eyes are con- 
scious of the gun in gun pointing—but 
they're much more conscious of the target, 
its speed of flight, its angle of probable 
rise or drop, and so on, 

Moreover, without the sight on the end 
of that gun I found it easier to use both 
eyes, particularly on the crossing and 
quartering birds. The front bead out there 
seems to compel too much attention from 
the eyes—that is, it concentrates too much 
attention on the gun. It's certainly easier 
to point without the sight. Too, the target 
seems to have clearer definition. Taking 
the sight off that gun makes me _ think 
maybe I’ve discovered something—yet ten 
to one it’s nothing new at all, and only 
another one of those “finds” that some 
wise boy discovered and wrote about long 
ago. 

Why 
way? Frankly, I 


tain eye 
sight out there 
target. In other 


on a shotgun any- 
The sec- 


have sights 
don't know. 
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ond (rear) sights that some shooters have 
on their guns, half-way down from the 
muzzle, always have amused me. Never 
have | known what they’re supposed to 
be there for, although I do know good 
trap and skeet shots whose guns are so 
equipped. 

When one has progressed to a certain 
legree of proficiency in shotgun shooting 
_when one has trained his eyes and hands 
io work smoothly together—then it seems 
to me that the fewer sights and other re- 
minders of the gun he has, the better off 
he is. More eyesight is concentrated on 
the target and its antics. Less eyesight 
is dissipated by that little knob out there 
at the muzzle which is constantly bobbing 
up into one’s consciousness for no particu- 
lar reason. 
Of course, your sightless shotgun must 
fit you. But that for any shotgun. 
\nd I think, too, that the ribbed barrel 
m that gun of mine perhaps helps me in 
making unconscious alignment. I haven't 
yet tried removing the sight from a gun 
without a rib, but I mean to at the first 
opportunity. 

Speaking of te sting for gun fit, a coun- 
try gunsmith over in Pennsylvania once 
taught me this one. On a dark night when 
you can’t see your gun well enough to aim 
, put up a fairly large sheet of paper 
with some phosphorous solution smeared 
over a smal! black spot in the center. 
Or hang a tin can containing a lighted 
bit of candle back of the paper and faintly 
illuminating the center spot. Stand off 
about twenty feet, and without attempting 
to aim your barrels—yet pointing them— 


goes 


throw your gun up and let drive. Take 
two or three such shots, and then light a 
lantern and take a look at the result. Your 


hold should be consistent—and if it has 
been, you'll be guided in making 
necessary adjustments in your 
Most shooters like their guns to shvot 
a trifle high. I do. It helps on the fast 
overhead shots coming in and on the rise 
in field shooting. If your target shows 
that you are shooting to the left, probably 
your stock is too long; if to the right, 
probably it’s too short; if low, you've 
too much drop at the heel, or the stock is 
too low at the comb or has too much pitch. 
lf your target shows an erratic distribu- 
tion of “blow-holes,” it may be that you're 


some 


stock. 


got 





tries his hand at rabbit hunt- 
| ing. You will like “ATMOON- 
| LIGHT CANNONADE,” 
| Arthur R. Macdougall, Jr. 


manent ; . 
linching—in which case, maybe you'd bet- 
ter go home and say your prayers and go 


to bed, and ask that you be made a better 
boy with a better set of nerves. 


| 
| JN the March issue Dud Dean 


by 








Now, one more thing about the eyes 
n shotgun shooting, and this is some- 
thing that skeet’s station No. 8 taught 


! The first time I faced this out-rushing 
od from the center peg I was told to 
iX my gaze on the point where the bird 
would pop out when | called “Pull!” I 
id. I fixed my gaze hard. I stared at 
tat spot with an intensity of eye-focus 
that would have hypnotized a she bear 
with kittens. Then I called “Pull!” When 
/ Irst caught sight of the danged saucer, 
‘was almost directly over my head. 
Since then, through hundreds of rounds 
f skeet shooting, I have come to the con- 
lusion that the best vision to use in, all 
kinds of shooting—in the field as well as 
0 skeet—is the wide vision. I alw: ays keep 
My eyes at wide vision in the woods and 
nelds, In that w ay I quickly catch sight 
‘any movement in any quarter of my 
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“un- 
“fe 


field of vision. I am not forced to 
focus” my eyes from one spot and 
focus” them on another. 

This is certainly the successful way 
to watch for the two birds at the No. 8 
skeet station. Face the trap and keep your 
eyes at wide vision. You'll be surprised 
how quickly—and easily—your eyes will 
focus on the out-flying target. It is par- 
ticularly necessary for me to keep my 
eyes at wide vision, because I have bad 
eyes, Slow-focusing eyes. You can appre- 
ciate what a handicap I was under—in- 
tently focusing my sight on the spot where 
the bird was going to flash out, and then 
spasmodically having to un-focus from that 
spot and re-focus on a target that was 
already half-way toward me and coming at 
a speed of nearly a hundred feet a sec- 
ond! My eyes aren’t acrobats; and when 
I arrived at this conclusion, I began smash- 
ing the No. 8 birds with ease and regu- 
larity. No more tension. No more strain. 
My wide vision made me begin seeing the 
darned things before they ran over me. 

Try this wide-vision, two-eyed style of 
shotgun pointing sometime. Give it a fair 
trial. Don't bother with your score if it’s 
skeet you happen to be shooting. Just 
make up your mind that you're going to 
miss some—maybe a good many. But the 


ones you connect with—notice how you 
shake ’em up with center smacks! 
You'll discover that if syou give your 


hands an opportunity to obey your eyes 
without too much cerebral interference 
you'll begin black-smoking them. 
\nd maybe you, too, will begin to believe 
that there’s something to old Doc Carver's 
theory of gun pointing after all. 

Yes, sir; the eyes have it—but the hands 
have it too! 


soon 


LOST WATER OF THE MODOCS 
(Continued from page 21) 


heavily hackled gray fly with apple-green 


hody, then to a Yellow Forked-Tail, a 
Blue Upright and to some fan-wings, 
with no success. 


Finally, without rhyme or reason I tied 
on a No. 8 Royal Coachman, a fly I never 
did fancy in the dry form. At the very first 
cast I had a rousing rise, but missed con- 
nections. The second cast resulted in a 
soggy fly and a hasty retrieve which or- 
dinarily would have put a trout down for 


an hour. Regardless, I put the Coachman 
on the spot again, this time light and 
right. 


The resulting smash scared the wits out 
of me; I struck so hard that had this 
been a small trout it would have been flung 
over my shoulder. As it was, I] came up 
against something solid as a log. But by 
a miracle the hook and fine tapered leader 
held, and thanks to no skill of mine I was 
fast to a sockdolager. 

Hooking fish is one thing, but landing 
a big one in fast water offering no assist- 
ing eddies is something else again. Many 
a time I’ve played a big rainbow to an 
absolute finish, only to set off a hook or 
have it pull out before he could be steered 
into the net. Of course, if you can work a 
fish into slack water, that’s different. How 


ever, in this instance luck was with me, 
for just as I got the net under my trout 
the hook came free. That's getting the 


breaks! 

In quick succession I hooked two more 
big rainbows from the rock, landing one. 
Then the show stopped, and I worked 
slowly upstream. The Coachman con- 
tinued to attract them, but, significantly, 
most of the strikes came when the sun 
was partially obscured behind drifting 
clouds. This indicates that anglers often 
labor under a misapprehension as to why 
it is advantageous to fish with shi idows on 

(Continued on paye 73) 








A GRACEFUL sweep of cedar . . . tight- 
planked .. . strong ribbed . . . covered 
with seamless, water-tight canvas. The 
effortless stroke-stroke-stroke of a pad- 
dle unfolds the glory of all outdoors. 
Get an Old Town Canoe. 

1934 Old Towns cost as little as $68. 
Send for a free catalog, showing mod- 
els and prices. Also sailing, sponson, 
square-stern canoes and outboard boats. 
Including big, fast seaworthy models 
for family use. Rowboats. Dinghies. 
Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 512 
Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 
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$38 
and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 












and up 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices. 
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SNIPE SAIL BOAT 


Crosby-Rudderdesign. Eligible for rac- 
ing in its class. A very fast and able 
craft that will outsail many boats 
having double its sail area. Safeand @@ 
dry under actual sailing condi- 
tions. Length, 1544 ft.; width, 
5 ft.; depth, 20 in. Weight, 
450 Ibs. Price, $165. 
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Have Your 
Maine Hunting 
Shoes Rebuilt 


for $9.85 


Send us your old leather 
top rubbers and we will at 
tach our 1934 Hunting Rub 
bers, repair and waterproof 
tops, put in new laces and 
return postpaid for $2.85. If 
west Mississippi, add 1« 
Same guarantee as hew 
shoes, 
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L.L. BEAN, Mfr., 


332 Main Street 
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TACKLE FOR SOUTHERN 
SEAS 
By Stewart Miller 


(Author of “'l ida Fishing’’) 
OR years, many northern salt- 
water anglers preparing to fish 


tropic or semi-tropic waters have 
arrived at their destination with 
hundreds of dollars tied up in tackle en- 
tirely unsuited to the fishing at hand. Such 
will undoubtedly continue to be the 
for many more years to come 
This is very unfortunate and can be due 
only to a lack of experience on the part 
of the angler or of the man who sold him 
the tackle. It is my belief that the 
amount of pleasure to 
be derived by an angler 
-whether he be just 
nal fisher- 
man or one who spends 
after day on the 
deep - - depends 
entirely upon 
or not he has 
the proper equipment. 
1s perfectly truc 
that the waters cover- 
ed in this article 
(Florida Coast and 
Bimini) afford many 
large fishes that are 
likely, at any time, to 
take hold of the 
angler’s lure. How- 
ever, such occurrences 
are exceptional and 
the great majority ol 
fishes caught by ninety 
per cent of the anglers 


Case 


sincere 


an occasit 


day 
briny 
almost 

} - 
whether 


- 


will weigh less than 
25 pounds. Such being 
the case, it is evident 
that the necessity for 
using extremely heavy 
tackle — rods having 
tips weighing from 12 
to 16 ounces, 6,0 to 


12/0 reels, 24-thread to 36-thread lines— 


is rather limited 


The majority of fish caught off the 
Florida Coast or Bimini can be handled 
on lighter tackle—or, perhaps, I should 
say medium-weight tackle. This may be 


consisting of a rod having a 
tip, a 3/0 or 4/0 reel and a 


defined as 
7- to 9-ounce 


12- to 18-thread line. Most important ot 
all, the use of such tackle adds immeasur 
ably to the comfort and enjoyment of the 
angler. Further than that, it has been 
demonstrated on numerous occasions that 
heavy tackle has been responsible for the 
loss of many fish that could have been 
saved on lighter tackle with less effort. 
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This department is the fisherman's own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 














No doubt some of my readers will be 
tempted to inquire the reasons for this. 
It is well known among anglers that the 
most sought-for game fishes in Florida or 
Bimini waters are what might be termed 
“surface fighters”. I have reference to 
such species as the sailfish, striped marlin, 
black marlin, dolphin, wahoo, kingfish and 
tarpon. When such species are hooked on 
the conventional heavy tackle and the cus- 





Fighting a big one on a light- tackle rod and 9-thread line 


toumary heavy reel-drag tension, they do 
not and can not possibly display their true 
game qualities. 

The reason for this is, I believe, that 
the fish realize that they are fast to some- 
thing that has very little give and is try- 
ing to hold them back. As a result, they 
immediately become panic-stricken and 
dash off into frenzied short runs that fre- 
quently terminate in a torn-out hook, 
completely whipped fish or an exhausted 
ee r. In other words, it turns what might 
be pleasure into hard work, with never a 
sight of the fish except on rare occasions— 
usually only when he is brought close to 
the boat. Besides, should it be the angler’s 
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desire to release the fish, as very many do, 
to fight another day, it is so exhausted that 
it would have little if any chance to com- 
bat its natural enemies. Had the same fish 
been taken on lighter tackle, it would 
have given a surface display that would 
have been a delight to all within sight of it. 
It is true that many of the guides who 
operate charter boats have had only the 
heavier tackle aboard for the use of those 
anglers who did not have their own. There 
is an angle to this, however, that must be 
taken into consideration. Good tackle costs 
considerable money and to have put other 
than heavy tackle into the hands of those 
anglers—many of whom are rank novices 
—would have been a risk that the average 
boatman could not afford to take from a 
financial point of view, 

Even on fish weighing 


as little as ten or 
twelve pounds, I have 
seen these heavy rods 
broken, reel gears 
stripped and lines 
snapped. This was due 
not to the weight of 


the fish or any particu 
lar tactics of its fight 
but simply from_ the 
unpracticed — handling 
of the tackle. 


vy us take, for ex 
+4 ample, one of 
those calm, sultry days 
when the sailfish, mar- 
lin or other large game 
fishes are not in eve 
dence, but the schools 
of dolphin can be seet 
dashing here and there 
among the schools 0 
balao. How much fu 
ge you and I gt 
by handling these six 
or seven-pound _ fish 
with a 14-ounce tip,@ 
90 reel and a # 
thread line? By using 
a resilient 6- or 8-ounce tip that gives yo 
every vibration of the fish as he dashes 
here and there, the sport of catching 4 
dolphin would be multiplied many tims 
over. Let us see for a moment just whi 
happens when a fish is hooked on light 
tz ickle: 

In the first place, the reel-drag tensié# 
is very seldom set over 2% or 3 pound 
The rod is light and resilient, the weight 
of the line is more or less negligible a 
when that smashing strike comes and the 
hook is set, the restraining force is pr 
tically nothing. The fish does not das 
off in those short surging runs that give 
every evidence of panic. As soon as 
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hook is set, there seems to be a second or 


two when no reaction is evident. When J 
the fish feels that stinging barb, he knows s o a = - 
no other way of ridding himself of it 


except to throw himself from the water in 
frenzied leaps. I have seen dolphin leap 
fifteen or twenty times, ripping yard after 





Photo Spencer Mosher 
An 80-pound Florida marlin, 7 feet 10 
inches in length 


yard of light line from a singing reel. I 
have had sailfish and marlin dash away 
m their tails, shaking their heads like a 
mad bull. Their purpose is not to break 
the line or to get farther away from a re- 
straining force, as in the case of heavy 
tackle, but only to free themselves from the 
stinging barb which the light, springy rod 
holds tightly in place. This sting, in fact, 
is apparently the only evidence which the 
fish have that all is not well. 

For years, when trolling in the Gulf 
Stream, I have used a rod with a 4%- 
ounce tip and a light cork butt. It was de- 
signed by me for one of the leading tackle 
manufacturers, for bonefish. And I will 
venture to say, without being egotistical, 
that a number of my brother anglers and 
I, who have used this rod, have brought 
to the boat more fish, with greater satis- 
faction and less effort, than the heavy- 
tackle devotees. This is not, in any sense, 
due to the fact that we are better anglers 
or because we have more time to fish, but 
because lighter tackle is greatly superior 
in hooking, holding and landing fish. 


N making these statements, I do not 
wish to give the impression that heavy 
tackle has no place in Florida or Bimini 
waters. As a matter of fact, there are 
humerous instances where heavy tackle is 
an absolute necessity. That, however, is a 


reel fishing, and embraces in its category 
such species as amberjack, grouper (of 


and SNappers. 
There are many anglers who enjoy this 
sort ot fishing, but much of it is hard labor 


the case of the fishes mentioned above, 
owever, heavy tackle is practically essen 
tial, because the reef fish off the Bimini 
and Florida Coasts are usually taken 


REEL-O-MINE 


No. 5000 
Price $20.00 


German Silver 
throughout. Silver- 
lite chrome finish. 
Beautifully engrav- 
ed. Mottled black 
and white bakelite 
head and tail ring, 
handles to match. 
Duo-Pawl. Duo- 
Click. Spiral Gears. 
Adjustable, gradu- 
ated drag. 































































N all your life, Mr. Fisherman, 
you've never seen such reels 
—reels which combine a new high standard of 
quality with advanced engineering features 
found only in Bronson’s new “Gold Seal” level 
winding, 3-piece, take-down reels. 


Built and balanced like a fine watch—yet 
sturdy and durable as a battleship—there’s en- 
chantment in their beauty—and magic in the 
way they smoothly and quietly cast out each 
lure. 


In addition to the famous Bronson Duo-Pawl, 
new Duo-Click, new Spiral Gears, new crank 
handle Locking Device, new Double Bearing 
Surface on line carriage—there are other im- 
provements—not just gadgets—that insure long- 
er life—more smoothness—and many more years 
of genuine fishing pleasure! 


Compare them—point for point—with any 
others-—and you'll know the reason for the wide- 
spread swing to Bronson “Gold Seal’’ Reels, to- 
day. 


THE SPORT-PAL 
No. 4900 Price $18.00 


German Silver 
throughout. Silverlite 
chrome finish. Mot- 
tled black and white 
bakelite head ring, 
handles to match. 
Duo-Pawl. Duo-Click. 
New Spiral Gears. 





ALL-AMERICAN 
No. 4800 Price $15.00 


German Silver throughout. 
Silverlite chrome finish. 
Mottled bakelite head ring, 
handles to match. Duo-Pawl. 
Duo-Click. New Spiral Gears. 







At your dealers or direct. Our new 
colored catalog sent FREE upon request. 


THE BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
132 State St. Bronson, Mich. 
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among the coral caverns or formations. 
While light tackle can at times be success- 
fully used under these conditions, heavy 
tackle is advisable because, once hooked, 
the fish attempt to seek refuge in some 
hole or crevice in rocky bottom-forma- 
tions. Needless to say, it takes heavy tackle 
and hard work on the part of the angler 


to stop them. There are fishermen for 
whom a little of this goes a long way. It 
hardly offers the spectacular elements 


characteristic of surface fishing. 

HE black marlin, which is much more 

common in Bahaman waters than off 
the Florida Coast, is in reality a heavy- 
tackle fish. Although fish up to 150 pounds 
have been taken on the lighter equipment, 
it is not, in my opinion, the correct thing to 
use. In the first place, those desiring a black 
marlin should confine their efforts to this 
particular fish. To do this necessitates the 
use of a larger bait which, in itself, is 
not adapted to light tackle because of the 
strong water resistance it creates. l‘urther- 
more, due to the black marlin’s fighting 
tactics, a terrific strain on the tackle is evi- 
dent at all times. As soon as the hook is 
driven home, a black marlin usually goes 
straight down until the water pressure is 
more than he can stand, whereupon he 
makes a tremendous dash for the surface, 
often 300 or 400 feet from the boat. This 
is generally followed by more deep-sea 
diving that would break a light line or 
raise havoc with a light rod. A black mar- 
lin is “all fish” and never gives up until 
the last flip is out of his tail and comes 
to the boat only when completely ex- 
hausted. 

So, for this particular type of fish and 
for much reef fishing, heavy tackle is al- 
most a necessity. If, on the other hand, 
you do not expect to go in for this sort of 
fishing, | would recommend the following 
tackle for the east coast of llorida. A 6-9 
combination rod having a six-ounce tip and 
a nine-ounce tip, with independent butt. A 
4 0 reel, preferably one having the drag- 


handle feature and the best that your 
pocket-book can afford. A 9- or 12-thread 
line for the lighter tip and a 15- or 18- 
thread line for the heavier tip. 

For heavy-tackle fishing, the following 
may be recommended: A rod having a tip 





BAITS THAT CATCH FIS 


WHY waste your time with baits that 
may catch fish when 18 years of bait 
leadership prove that Al. Foss Baits 
when properly cast catch 3 to 6 fish for 
every one caught with contraptions 
that have no fish appeal? Directions 
for casting packed with each bait. 
* THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


SPORTING GOODS DIVISION BOX 28 GENEVA, OHIO 


FREE 


ON REQUEST 


“From Coast to Coast with 

TRUETEMPER.” Tells where and 

how they caught them... 
Write today. 


OSS pork Ringo Bairs * ATRUE TEMPER Proou 





Shimmy Wiggler = a. 
Found in more tackle boxes ~ ~~ RE 
than any other Se 
bait. No. 13, ” 

5S oz. with bucktail 

streamer and extra hook, 90c. 


ade 





Oriental Wiggler — 


Made of Pyralin, finished in various combinations of 
color. Rides upright in water, casts like a bullet. Leads 
in musky fishing. Regular and baby sizes, 90c. Musky size, $1.00. 





PER 
BOTTLE 


35° 
L. 


THE ORIGINAL and GENUINE 
AL. FOSS PORK RIND STRIP 


Has many imitators but no equals. 
it does not spoil—an EXCLUSIVE FEATURE. 


5 STYLES 


at All Dealers 
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weighing not over 13 ounces. A 6/0 or 9/0 
reel, preferably the latter. A 24-thread line 
for the 6/0 reel or a 27-thread line for the 
9/0 reel. I might even go so far as to state 
that in some instances a heavier line, such 
as a 30- or 36-thread, would be advisable, 
depending, of course, upon the weight of 
the tip and the experience of the angler. 

Leaders for Florida fishing, especially 
for surface trolling, should be of straight- 
ened tinned-steel piano-wire, which is gen- 
erally bought in 8-inch rolls weighing ap- 
proximately '4-pound per roll. I would 
recommend size No. 7 or 8 for the lighter 
equipment and No. 10 or 12, preferably 
the latter, for heavy tackle. This wire is 
generally cut by the angler in lengths suit- 
ed to the conditions—as a rule, anywhere 
from nine to twelve feet. 

For the heavy reef fishing, many anglers 
find the light-weight aeroplane cable more 
to their liking, due to its flexibility. 

In selecting the swivels, one will find the 
bronze barrel-swivel to be among the 
best of the many varieties 9 the market. 
For light tackle a No. 1 or 1/0 is the best 
size while the 3/0 or 4/0 is “an suited for 
heavy equipment. 

When it comes to hooks, this is an item 
that will prove of primary importance to 
the anglers’ success and the best that money 
can buy should be obtained. I personally 
prefer the brazed-eye variety, either in the 
O’Shaughnessy—or still better, the Sobey. 
The latter hook seems to set quicker and 
its characteristic bend helps greatly in pre 
venting the fish from throwing the hook if, 
by chance, any slack line is given. The 
size of the hook would, of course, depend 
on the species and size of the fish for 
which one is angling. However, somewhat 
smaller sizes should be used with light 
tackle than are used with heavy. For in- 
stance, where a 7/0 or 8/0 O’Shaughnessy 
is used with the lighter equipment, a 10/0 
would probably be best suited to heavy 
equipment. Then, too, when a Sobey hook 
is used, a smaller size is, as a rule, prefer- 
able than in the case of the O'Shaughnessy. 
For example, when a 10/0 O’Shaughnessy 
is in order, an 8/0 Sobey would likely 
serve the same purpose. 

In regard to accessories, one can spend 
a lot of money and collect a great many 
unnecessary items. From personal nies ri- 


ence I have found the following items to 
be essential: hook file, cutting pliers, gj 
and oil can, hard-cotton thumb-stalls and 
a rod belt. When heavy tackle is used 
one should include a harness. ‘ 

For fishing the inner bays for bonefish, 
small tarpon, snappers, redfish and similar 
species found in abundance among the 
Florida keys on the east coast, one should 
really have an even lighter rod than any 
I have thus far recommended in this ar- 
ticle. I refer to one having a tip weighing 
not over 4% ounces—or what is actually 
a bonefish rod. With this there should 
be a 1/0 reel, with or without the drag- 
handle feature, a 9-thread line and a se. 
lection of 1/0, 2/0, 3/0 and 4/0 hooks, 

Should the angler wish a bit of real 
sport among the keys, I would suggest a 
bass fly rod with a large capacity fly reel 
holding 25 yards of level enamel casting 
line spliced to a backing of 9-thread twist- 
ed Cuttyhunk. Then, with a few heavy-gut 
leaders and some white and yellow stream- 
er flies or feathered minnows, the fisher- 
man is all set for some fun with the many 
small game fishes which inhabit the shal- 
low waters surrounding the keys. 

In conclusion, I would say—Consider 
carefully the amount of fishing you wish 
to do and what particular type interests 
you most. Then select your tackle accord- 
ingly. 


FISHING THE JIGGER 
By J. F. Geist 


HEN winter locks up our favorite 

lakes, most of us are content to pack 

our tackle away and turn to other sources 
of amusement. Some of the more or less 
hard-boiled fish-hounds find, however, 
plenty of fun in fishing through the ice. 
There are, to be sure, many discomforts 
and inconveniences to be endured, but 
there is much to be said in favor of 
Eskimo angling as a winter recreation. 
The most essential thing to be considered 
is one’s personal comfort. Plenty of warm 
clothing should be worn and keeping one’s 
feet from freezing is perhaps the most 
important matter of all. In this respect, 
let me say that the ordinary rubber boot, 
so necessary in trout fishing, is “out,” even 
though several pairs of heavy socks are 
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~ When Time »~ 


worn. When the weather flirts with zero 
it takes a lot more than rubber boots to 
keep the feet comfortable. My own ex- 
perience has been that the old-fashioned 
felt boot, inelegant as it may appear, is 
your best bet. 

It is, however, not my intention to go 
into detail regarding the various items 
connected with winter fishing. The thing 
that will be of most interest is the manner 


f taking the fish. Most of you are ac- 
quainted with the tip-up method, emp sloy- 
ing either nightcrawlers or live minnows 
for bait. Therefore, I shall pass up this 
i particular style and plunge into my topic 
J without further delay It is interesting and 


effective and, as far as I am able to learn, 







y not generally known to the rank and file. 

a We call it jigger fishing. The local his- 

| tory of this form of fishing is briefly as 

g follows : 

t- 

it A BOUT twelve years ago, a Russian in- | 

; l troduced an artificial lure in this 

r vicinity and made remarkable catches | 

ly through the ice. Perch, pickerel and wall- md 

7 

|- eyed pike fell victims to his unique lure. He — 
] eal 
also hooked a number of large-mouth bass owe 

er which, of course, he returned to the water. | 7 

am Our interest was aroused, especially when — 

ts we watched him haul out several pike — 

d- which we did not believe could be caught 


n certain lakes. The yellow perch were 
all big fellows, averaging about a pound 
and a half apiece—much larger than we 
ad been in the habit of taking with rod 
ind line at other periods of the year. John, 











a A) 






ite as the ioe was called, was a willing fel-  § 

ick low and told us all about the jigger. I % 

a ave not, even up to the present time, 

ess een able to purchase such a spoon in any” ¢ 

er, yrting-goods store and I doubt whether , % 

Ke any tackle house manufactures it. si = 

rts Well, you are probably anxious to know @ year of waiting —a moment of action 

but what it is and how it works. All that you 

* require in order to make it is a flat piece 

ion f metal, such as brass, copper or nickel. a 

red aun silver is also oe good ng age _ the months of waiting are 
= over—when the moment of action 
ea comes—and time stands still—have no 
ect regrets! A“True Temper” Rod outwits 
oot the fastest leap of fighting bass or the 
vel i A 

oa power plunge of battling musky. 


For “True Temper” is master of this 
game of leap and lunge. Its flashing 
action foils every effort to shake the 
hook ...Its matchless stamina and 
strength stop every rush and plunge 
with a relentless yielding strain that 
saves the rest of your tackle. 





How to make the jigger 


“True Temper” Rods are custom made 
from rapier steel, clock spring tempered 
and shaped to a taper that gives exclu- 
sive action. They have many imitators 
but no equals, Try them. 


any metal that will polish up brightly and 
to which you can solder or sweat the Cli k! 
hooks, The thickness ought not to be more ick. 
than one-sixteenth of an inch. A trifle : i 
thinner will do. Saw out a piece, two | Your reel is at- 
imches long and five-eighths of an inch | tached instant- 
wide, You may experiment with larger or | ly with thenew 
smaller types if you care to, but the size | ““TrueTemper” 
given seems most practical. SPEEDLOCK HAn. 
With the assistance of a file, shape up | DLE—as easy as 


the piece of metal similar to that shown in : 
Figure A. Then saw a slot about a half snapping a glove. 
inch long, down through the pointed end. | Illustrated above. 
The hooks are to be set in this slot and 
soldered fast. Figure B indicates how to 
saw the slot. Use emery paper to give the Free on request —16- 
spoon a clean finish, after which a rubbing page booklet “From 
rigs of moist rotten-stone will complete Coast ce Const with 
: True Temper.” Tells 
the job. Figure C is an end view showing 


“True Temper” Toledo—the rod of champions; 
*TrueTemper” Professional—lighterthan wood 
with the strength of steel; “True Temper” Reel- 
rod, the rod and reel combination that makes 
casting easy for the amateur. 





THE AMERICAN FORK AND HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Dic. Dept. A Geneva, Ohio 
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Figure D. It is about fifteen inches long 
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‘et a dogwood branch with the two small 
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opposing branchlets and notched-out end 
for winding up the line. 

Now for a good ice cutter. Your local 
blacksmith, if there still is one left in your 
territory, will fashion out a good one trom 
an old Ford axle. Better still, buy a two 
inch chisel-blade and attach a_ tough 
wooden handle. Now you are all set to go. 

Hunt up a lake with yellow perch, 
pickerel or walleyes. You fellows who live 
near the haunts of the great northern pike 
and musky, provided, of course, you are 
privileged to take them during any of the 
winter months, will be in for a lot of fun. 

Yellow perch are usually found in the 
deepest water, while pickerel seek shallow 
spots. Old Man Walleye is liable to be 
in either deep or shallow sections. 

Cut a hole in the ice. If it is very thick, 
better begin with a large hole. It will grow 
pretty small by the time you reach water. 

You have already fastened the jigger to 
the line. Now drop it through the hole 
in the ice until it reaches bottom. Raise it 
so that it hangs about six inches from the 

ittom. Then begin a short. 
snappy jerks, allowing the jigger to settle 
hack after each jerk. This causes the spoon 
to dart and flutter through the water, just 
like a live minnow. The gold- and silver- 
like flashes are very enticing to Mr. Fish 
who snaps for the spoon. When you feel 
jerk and set the hooks! Drop 
the stick on the ice and pull slowly but 
steadily. A dandy perch flops his tail 
alongside of you. Drop the jigger back as 
soon as possible because there are others 
anxiously waiting. I have seen old John 
bring up as many as eleven dandies, all of 
them well over a pound, out of the same 
hole, wind up his line and go home. 

Now, I with you that this is not 


series of 


him take it, 


agree 


Field & 


so thrilling as flecking a No. 14 dry Royal 
Coachman over a brownie or a Red Ibis to 
a hungry smallmouth; but when Ma Na- 
ture has frozen everything up tight and 
you want a little outdoor fun that smacks 
a bit of scales and fins, you will get a kick 
out of jiggering. And, say, what a flavor 
to fish caught from icy water. 

If there is nothing doing, don’t be afraid 
to cut other holes. Sometimes it pays to 
go back to the first holes after making the 
rounds of those you have already fished. 
Another word: When you stand over the 
hole which you are fishing and the sun is 
out, see that you are facing the sun. Old 
John says if your shadow falls across the 
hole, the fish become nervous. I won't 
swear that he is right but I know that he 
gets fish. 

If the fish happen to be biting exceed- 
ingly well, it is possible to take an un- 
limited number. I mention this, not be- 
cause I feel it necessary, as most fishermen 
are regular fellows and satisfied with a 
family mess, but just to cite an outrage 
we witnessed one day last winter. A trio 
of fish hogs struck a school of perch and 
were not satisfied until they had over 
seventy huge ones in their feed bag. A 
goodly portion were females with their 
eggs about ready to drop. The law could 
not touch these three valiants but common 
indignation probably worried them more 
than a fine. Certainly a most indecent -and 
unforgivable episode! 

Well, try it out and, if for any reason 
you have difficulty in obtaining results the 
first time, remember it may be just an off 
day. There are times when even fish are 
temperamental. But give the jigger a good 
trial and I will wager you will get to like 
it as well as the tip-up, and maybe better. 


SIMPLE BASS AND PANFISH CULTURE 
By R. J. Meyer 
Part II 


YEVERAL ponds, varying in size from 
WJ 18 by 70 feet to 70 by 160 feet, were 
constructed on farms which had flowing 


artesian wells. In most cases, no work was 
necessary except to scoop out the hole in 
the ground, smooth off the and 
put in some plants. Wherever possible, two 
utlets were provided, so that the height 
of the water could be controlled. But this 
was not always practical and the absence 
f the lower outlet in no way affected the 
success of the project. 

One pond was obtained by damming a 
Was not so satisfactory 


edges, 


small creek, but 


as the others, because the flow of the water 
could not be regulated. Aquatic plant 
life did not attain such a rank growth be- 
cause of the current and consequently the 
fish did not develop so rapidly, though 
they did very well and the results were 
satisfactory. 

An abandoned mill-race furnished an- 
other excellent site. All that was necessary 
in this case, in order to obtain a pond 200 
feet long and 20 feet wide, was to lay a 
few planks edgewise across the upper end 
where supports were furnished by a 
bridge, and throw up a gravel dam at the 


When the time comes for removal of the fish to other waters, volunteers to do the 
work are never lacking 
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lower end. The planks did not cost much 
and more than sufficient water was ad- 
mitted to the pond through a two-inch 
hole drilled in one plank. 

A beaver dam at the outlet of a small 
lake furnished another site for a pond that 
cost nothing except the labor. A couple 
of men with a team of horses and a sc raper 
scooped out a hole about 20 by 100 feet 
in a few hours. Although the rearing pond 
is immediately below the beaver. dam, 
where the beavers were working every 
night, these busy animals were evidently 
not disturbed by ‘the innovation. They have 
made no effort to destroy the dike thrown 
up immediately below their own dam. 


A soon as each pond was completed, 
plant life was introduced. Any vari- 
ety growing naturally in the lakes of the 
neighborhood is suitable, but the best 
seems to be the chara moss, also called 
musk-grass and stonewort. This forms 
great masses along the bottom and its deli- 
cate fronds provide food for the tiny fry 
and breed innumerable tiny insects which 
increase the larder as the fish increase in 
size. Any of the so-called “green algae’, 
or lower forms of plant life, will also an- 
swer the same purpose. All that is neces- 
sary to plant them is to rake them out of 
their original beds, keep them wet and 
throw them into the rearing ponds, tearing 
the masses into small handfuls in order 
to spread them out. In this way, they will 
soon attain a luxuriant growth. 

\ liberal supply of watercress around 
the edges of the pond is also desirable, as 
this plant seems to combat the green scum 
which forms in the water during hot 
weather. A certain amount of shade is a 
good thing, but not essential if the plant 
life in the pond is luxuriant. The small 
fish can find shelter from the hot sun down 
among the aquatic vegetation. 

Two important things must be con- 
sidered in constructing rearing ponds for 
bass and panfish. First, a supply of fresh 
water, Two or three gallons per minute 
is plenty for a pond of several thousand 
square feet. Too much fresh water will 
create currents which retard the growth 
of the aquatic plant life and carry away the 
food supply. 

Second, a liberal growth of aquatic 
plants which provide shelter and food for 
the tiny fry and the growing fish. 

If these two essentials are correctly pro- 

vided, the owners of the pond need not 
worry about the health of their fish. Arti- 
ficial feeding, such as is resorted to in 
rearing trout, is not only unnecessary but 
actually harmful, because bass and pan- 
fish will usually pay no attention to food 
offered them in this manner, but permit 
it to sink to the bottom where it decays 
and contaminates the water. In providing 
the aquatic plant life, natural conditions 
are created and nature will do the rest. 


F course, a constant watch must be 
maintained to keep out natural ene 
_ of the fish. Turtles of all kinds must 
be eliminated, especially snapping turtles 
The damage a big snapper can do ina 
small pond may almost nullify the season's 
efiorts. A pair of mink may take up theit 
home in the banks and must also be te 
moved without delay. Both of these crea 
tures are great wanderers at certain sea 
sons and both kill for the love of killing 
itaahabeee, herons and other fish-eating 
birds must also be driven away or shot 
In the shallow waters of the pond th 
small fish fall an easy prey to these free 
booters and a pair of kingfishers, small & 
they are, will account for hundreds @ 
young fish in a few days. 
If bass and panfish fry can be obtained 
in sufficient quantities, it is not necessafy 
to undertake propagation and the rearing 
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ponds need have a depth of not more than 


two or three feet in the deepest parts. 


However, where it is not possible to obtain 


the fry, adult re must be placed in propa- 
gating ponds, As fish are very prolific and 
deposit ek of eggs, two pair would 
be sufficient for any of the ponds described 
in this article. However, as it is difficult 
to distinguish the sex of the fish except 
at spawning time, it would be advisable 
to use six fish, thus increasing the chances 
of getting a ‘couple of females. Provide 
spawning beds by dumping a little gravel 
in places where the water is twelve to 
eighteen inches deep. Little piles, made by 
dumping a buckettul of gravel, will be 
sufficient but it is best to provide a number 
of these so that the fish will have some 
choice. It is not necessary to cover the 
entire bottom with gravel, but they should 
have some fresh, clean beds each year at 
spawning time. 


Perch will spawn before the ice is 
fairly off the water in the spring, while 
bass, sunfish, crappie and other panfish 


come along later, depending upon the tem- 
perature of the water. If the water is cold, 
bass, especially, may not spawn until the 
middle of July. As a long growing season 
is desirable in order to have the fish at- 
tain as great a size as possible before be- 
ing planted in larger waters, the spawning 
may be forced at an earlier date, simply by 
cutting down the inflow of fresh water. 
The sun will raise the temperature of the 
water in the pond and the fish will spawn. 


ONDS which are to be used in this man- 
P ner, that is as propagating ponds, must 
have a greater depth of water in the deep | 
end than is necessary for rearing ponds. 
Because it is not always practical or pos- 
sible to obtain a new supply of adult fish 
for each spawning season, they must be 
kept from year to year. Where the climate 
is cold, as is the case in most of our 
northern -states, 
enough so that it cannot freeze to the bot- 
tom and destroy the fish. In warmer states 
such precautions will be unnecessary. 


In the past, organizations of sportsmen | 


have hesitated to undertake fish propaga- 
tion and rearing because of the work and 
expense involved. The Outagamie County 
sportsmen have demonstrated that the ex- 
pense need no longer be considered, and 
where the men turn out and do the work, 
- job soon develops into a picnic, enjoyed 
y all. Once the ponds are built and a 
gro penth of plant life established, nature 
will attend to the joh of making the fish 
grow. Beyond maintaining a guard against 
predators, little work is necessary. 

When the time comes for removal of 
the fish to waters open to fishermen, volun- 
teers to do the work are never lacking. 
Usually, a real crowd assembles to super- 
vise the operation and everybody has a 
good time, especially when one of the 
workers slips and takes an involuntary 
bath. Sympathy for such mishaps is always 
conspicuous by its absence. 

In a normal season, each one of these 
small ponds should yield from 2,000 to 
3,000 bass or panfish of a size large enough 
so that the fish can take care of themselves 
when liberated in larger waters. The 
larger ponds will yield proportionately 
more, so that a good many thousands of 
fish will be liberated in local waters each 
year, at an expense that will amount to 


the water must be deep |} 
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Patent Pending 


NEVER before have you seen such a lure—a 
scientifically balanced spoon and wooden lure 
combination—with a sensationally new, Up-and- 


Length 3% in. 
Weight 5% oz. 
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Down Swimming Movement! With its erratic, Price 61.00 
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....- Francis H. Low’s giant 705-lb. blue-fin 
tuna—Mrs. Grinell’s 450-lb. swordfish that 
fought for 20 hours—the famous catches 
of Zane Grey, Francis McGrath, H. Page 
Randall, William Gray—all fought losing 
battles against Ashaway Salt Water Lines. 

For your Florida fishing use the Ashaway Zane 
Grey. Made of the best of linen, hand laid for 
utmost elasticity, with guaranteed wet-test strength 
of 3 pounds to each thread. 

Up North, when the ice goes out and the land- 
locks, trout and wall-eyes, “‘pickerel” in Canada, 
come alive, be ready with Ashaway Fresh Water 
Lines. Sold by all good dealers. Send for the new 
FREE Ashaway Catalog. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 401, Rhode Island 
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an infinitesimal fraction of a cent per fish. 
When sportsmen throughout the coun- | 
try realize how easy it is to build these 
propagating and rearing ponds and that 
there is practically no maintenance ex- 
pense, they will not hesitate to undertake 
the job. The returns are so great and the 
work so simple that it is hard to under- 
stand why it was not tried vears ago. 
The End) 
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QUEER BAITS 
By Ernest H. Barbour 


HAT would you think of a man 

who, when starting on a fishing 
trip, put a can of cheese paste in one 
pocket and some nice ripe cherries in the 
other and told you he intended to use them 
for bait? The first impulse of the average 
man probably would be to call the nearest 
lunatic asylum. And yet, some English fish- 
ermen will do exactly that when going 
fishing for chub. The chub is a fish with 
a weird appetite anyway and will, at times, 
take almost anything. They are extremely 
fond of cheese paste and a red cherry 
seems simply irresistible to them. 

In the waters of Australia there is a 
fish, a sort of sea bream for which the 
fishermen of the Antipodes use one of the 
strangest baits ever heard of. Before go- 
ing after this fish, the angler provides him- 
self with plenty of “berley”, which is a 
compound composed of a mixture of 
canned salmon and cheese. No one seems 
to know where the bait originated. 

The London angler who wishes to catch 
a mess of roach depends upon a bait of 
stewed wheat. Roach are very particular 
and exhibit the utmost indifference to 
raw wheat, but the moment the stewed 
wheat appears, they take it avidly. 

One of the most unusual incidents that 
ever came to the writer's observation, as 
regards odd bait, happened in West Af- 
rica. The writer, with a company of 
Haussa askaris, or native soldiers, was 
coming down the Niger River on the way 
hack to our base at Lagos. To while away 
the time, I had taken out a small rod, and 
was dragging a line behind the boat but 
had no luck whatever. As I was reeling in, 
disgustedly, my Haussa_ sergeant re- 
quested permission to try his luck, and 
upon receiving it, asked if he might bor- 
row an American gold dollar which the 
writer wore upon his watch chain. The 
Haussa detached the dollar from the 
chain and fixed it very firmly upon his 
hook. He had not been fishing with this 
strange bait for five minutes before he 
made a catch, and in half an hour he had 
hooked three more fish 

The Krokodil River in Africa is the 
home of a magnificent game fish, known 
locally as the tiger-fish, because of its 
utter ferocity and fearlessness. A native 
fisherman once told the writer that he had 
captured one of these fish on a bait con- 
sisting of a piece of fresh cocoanut. While 
I cannot vouch for the truth of this, there 
is no reason to doubt it. for this particular 
species seems invariably hungry and will 
ordinarily jump at nearly anything. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A MESSAGE FROM AUSTRALIA 


Epitor 
I have just had the pleasure of reading an 
issue of your magazine, Fiero & Stream 
Although angling, particularly dry fly fishing 
this (Australia), 


FisHine 


is very popular in country 
nglers have not the pleasure of reading a 
magazine such as yours 

Ve have some wonderful trout fishing in the 
state of Victoria. The headwaters of the Goul- 
burn River and ee Weir are of world re- 

wn for their dry fly fishing. This stream and 
eir yield thousands of trout every year, both 
sink« ws and browns 

The heaviest fish taken in these waters last 


season was a brown trout weighing 144% pounds, 
Many rainbows from 8 to 10 pounds were taken. 
toth wet and dry flies are successful. The most 
popular patterns used are Red Tag, Greenwell’s 
Glory, March Brown, Royal Coachman, Silver 
Doctor and Silver Wilkinson. All of the streams 
in Victoria are teeming with trout, particularly 
the mountain streams. In many of them the fish 
will average three pounds, while in others the 
average is not so high, as it is considered they 

are overstocked 
Lake Bullen Merre is a 
rainbows, though they are 
The Fisheries Dept., when 
1930 for stripping purposes, 
ed the enty 


wonderful water for 
very difficult to catch. 
netting this lake in 
netted rainbows that 
nds. This gives 


scales at tw pou 


Field & 


some idea of what fish we have here if one is 
clever enough to catch them. 

In conclusion, I just thought you would be in- 
terested to know what our trout fishing is like. 
If any of your readers ever visit this sunny 
country of the South, they should not forget to 
pack their fly gear. 

Dave L. ScarispricH. 

Ans.—Such letters as yours mean a great deal 
to us, especially when they come*a long distance 


from home. 

I've heard quite a bit about the marvelous 
trout fishing you have in your country. I first 
heard about it, years ago, through my very dear 
friend, the late Capt. Laurie D. Mitchell. He 
fished a lot in Australian and New Zealand 
waters, 

FisninGc Epiror. 
CATCHING STURGEON 
FisHinGc Epitor: 


Here comes another Frerp & Stream fanatic 
for some information. 

live out here on the Great Saskatchewan 
River, not far from the Pembina River (AI- 
berta). There are enormous sturgeon in _ this 
river, but I know nothing about catching them. 
Apparently no one around here does. [ shall 
never have any rest in this world nor in_ the 
world to come unless you enlighten me. What 
hooks, lines, methods, etc. are best? 

L. Finke. 

fishing for strictly 


Ans.—Since sturgeon, 


speaking, doesn’t come under the heading of 
sport fishing, our knowledge concerning the 
catching of such fish is somewhat limited. 


According to the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 
on the Columbia River, with the exception of a 
few gill nets employed in the lower river, the 
fishing is carried on almost exclusively with set 
lines. Each line is provided with two hundred to 
four hundred hooks, the hooks being about ene 
foot apart and five to eight lines constitute the 
equipment of — fishing boat. 

Originally, lamprey eels were used as bait, but 
it was later found that the Chinese method of 
using baitless hooks was more successful and 
is now almost universally practiced. The hooks 
used on the Columbia, however, differ from those 
used by the Chinese in being barbed. 

The lines as a rule are anchored across the 
bed of the river, in some cases diagonally, and 
also in the bays formed by the expansion of the 


river, At intervals of seven feet, a bottle or 
block of wood is fastened to the line to buoy it 
vp and maintain it in_a_ position about four 
inches from the bottom. The fish swimming along 
the bottom of the stream in search of food, as 
is their habit, must necessarily cross the set 
lines and are almost certain to be snagged by 


one or more of the sharp-pointed hooks. In at- 


tempting to free themselves, more hooks are apt 
to be caught in their body and they are held fast. 
FisHinc Epiror 
WHAT IS A ROCK BASS? 


Epitor: 
Is the rock bass the same as the striped bass? 
We have a bass, light in color, with stripes run- 
ning the full length of the body. Is it a striped or 
rock bass? Here (Arkansas) it is called rock bass. 
I would like to know something about the fish 
we commonly call ‘“‘gogyele-eye.”’ Is this the right 


FISHING 


name or does it have some other name? 
Raven WILLIAMS 
Ans: Unfortunately, the common or _ local 
names of the great majority of our pan-fishes, 
especially in the Middle West, are so confused, 
that it is impossible to be sure what a man is 
talking about by the name under which the fish 


is known in his particular locality. For instance, 
there are about a dozen and a half different species 
of pan-fishes that are known by the name of 


“bream” in various parts of the country. 
1 am very much inclined to think, however, that 
the fish which you call rock bass in your section 


is the white bass (Lepibema chrysops), judging 
from the description in your letter, though I have 
rarely heard this fish called by that name. The 
one that is usually called rock bass in most sec- 
tions in the Middle West is the common rock bass 
or goggle-eye, sometimes known as red-eye, though 
this fish, of course, doesn’t have the stripes run- 
ning the full len ath of the body. It is this charac- 
teristic which makes me feel quite sure it is the 
white bass that you have in mind. 

The striped bass, which is essentially a salt- 
water species, is frequently known as rock bass in 
certain sections along the Atlantic Coast and is 

ymetimes rather difficult to distinguish from the 
white bass, which is an inland species. Of course, 


it is not at all likely that any of these fish are 
in your state. 
However, the striped bass may easily be dis- 


tinguished from the white bass by its having two 
patches of teeth on its tongue instead of one and 
. not having the back arched. The white bass has 
a very definitely arched back 

The goggle- -eye which you mention and which 
I have said is also often the name used for the 
common rock bass or red-eye, has a number of 
other names as well, such as_ red-eye perch, 
bream, lake bass, red-eye sunfish, sunfish bass, 
sun perch, white bass, ete. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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MY BOYS AND YOURS 
25) 

They soon graduated to the stage when 
they clamored for live game. Vermin, such 
as red squirrels, crows and woodchucks, 
soon learned that it was unhealthy to 
expose themselves when the boys sought 
their haunts. And one fall day the young- 
est boy sighted a hen-hawk soaring over- 
head about two hundred feet. Just as the 
bird was balancing in an almost motion- 
less position, up to the boy’s shoulder 
flashed the .22! Crack! Old Deadeye him- 
self could not have done a cleaner job. The 
hawk careened earthward awkwardly and 
landed not far distant in a heap—shot 
through the breast! As a merit of marks- 
manship, I had the bird mounted, and it 
now adorns the boys’ room, ever watchful 
of the .22 that hangs from the rack. 

Next season, both boys will have reach- 
ed the age and size when the greatest 
treat in store for them will be realized— 
one which they have looked forward to 
with eagerness and one which I have trea- 
sured since they were able to curl a finger 


(Continued from page 


around a trigger. The day when I can 
proudly take them to the alder thicket 


with the scatter-gun! There coordination 
of eye, mind and muscle is necessary. 
There, with a thunderous rvar of whir- 
ring wings, the startled king of feathered 
folk makes a lightning-like staggered rise 
to clear the tree-tops. 

As I watch with anxious eyes and mus- 
cles tense, one of my striplings, with his 
cheek glued to a walnut stock, will make 
a swinging sweep on the grouse, and I 
will hear in that split second before it 
planes away the boom of his 16-gauge. 
Then will I realize that I have given him 
all—all that a father who loves the out- 
doors can give a son. 

Teaching boys to reap the priceless bless- 
ings to be found in the great open spaces 
and helping them to form early in life 
that deep love for the woods, waters and 
wild life give a father that grateful sat- 
isfaction in knowing that his boys will 
grow into manhood as clean-minded men 
—men with high ideals and capable of 

carrying on this great institution of ours. 
All the wealth in the world can not buy 
the joys I’ve had in giving my boys these, 
their natural possessions by right of birth. 
\s my mother believed, I so believe. 

It’s clean, it’s pure, it’s good for them! 


DUCKING THE ISSUE 

(Continued from page 19) 
with the bilge, salt and sewage which 
were presently to make the Sound any- 
thing but sweet. The tides, their rise and 
fall, plus the foundations, bastions and 
sides of the lock, set up a certain protect- 
tion. And yet there was enough even then 
seeping down from the Chesapeake and 
from Norfolk to plant the seeds of the 
ruin that was to come. 

But in 1922 the Army Engineers, di- 
rected by the late Major-General Edgar 
A. Jadwin, tore away the lock, con- 
tending that thereby they were increasing 
the possible speed of shipping by two 
miles an hour or thereabout. Perhaps it 
did—for a time and occasionally—but the 
increased speed of the carriers also tore 
down the soft banks and filled in the water- 
way with the drift from the canal’s sides. 
What financially may have been saved to 
the shipper was lost by the Government, 
which was forever being called upon to 
dredge the ever-filling water passage. But 
that, too, is beside the point. 

We shall pause for a Lear to look at 
the lush feeding grounds before that lock 
was removed. These bottoms were be- 
wilderingly rich in vegetable mold, out of 
which grew wild celery, bay grass or fox- 
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tail, sago pond weed, wild rice, millet and 
all the rich widgeon and tea-leaf grasses 
the birds throve upon. Nature, the master | 
conservationist, had contrived that spot 


for just what it was and for what it was 


being used. Such is the scheme of things, 
the natural balancing of land and water, 
food and shelter. And man, striving for 
unnatural ends, must unbalance it to satisfy 
some passing convenience and momentary 
greed. 

~ The result was much the same in its 
smaller sense as if the Government were 
suddenly to cease all its efforts to prevent 
the importation of plant and animal dis- 
eases—the blights and scourges which 
flourish abroad. The protests trom Cur- 
rituck meant nothing to the Army En- 
gineers, Who were mathematicians, not 
conservationists. And curiously enough, 
the engineers had the support of several 
so-called conservation societies whose so- 
called scientific viewpoint was little more 
than sentimental bilge. These were enor- 
mously voluble concerning what they 
termed “our feathered friends,” but it be- 
came noticeable in time, even to the hard- 
boiled Army men, that it was not they who 
might be called by the birds “our human 
friends.” The real friends of the birds were 
the sportsmen and the Currituck natives 
—such men as Munden’s Thad. The true 
friend does not deprive you of food and 
then stand by weeping while you starve. 
Nor does he poison you and assure you, 
while you're dying, that he is sorry. 


| 


O you gather that with the flow- down | 
SY: the polluted salt water of Chesa- 
Currituck Sound began to 
may wonder at the dismay of 
which couldn't of course know 
that they were being starved out by men 
who had no intentional cruelty in their 
hearts. Yet there it was, for anyone to be- 
hold. There anyone could watch the plant 
life of Currituck withering, going sickly 
yellow, vanishing. And not alone the 
grasses and the wild grain, but such sturdy 
giants as the cypress trees died of the poi- 
soning. You may behold them today, gaunt 
skeletons of what once was magnificent 
vigor—dead as the great cedars which pro- 
tected Babylon’s gardens. A cold, motion- 
less desol ation was to take the place of 
nature’s pleasant display of life. In a few 
years the ruin was complete. 

And thus it might have remained had | 
not the natives and the developers of Cur- | 
rituck Sound resolved to fight. There were 
sportsmen from the outside who had in- | 
vested more than five million dollars in 
shooting clubs and, that their enjoyment | 
of the place might be shared by the native, | 
had expended large sums in making life 
a bit more pleasant on Currituck than it | 
ever had been before. They built roads, | 
schools, homes and had made it possible | 
lor such as Munden’s Thad to enjoy in- 
comes which might not have been possible 
in former circumstances. 

These sportsmen moved upon Washing- | 
n, had interminable argument with the 
Army Engineers, with Congressional com- 
mittees, with the Department of Agricul- 


peake Bay, 
wither. One 
the birds, 


| 
| 


ture. They even carried their story to the | 
White House. The sympathy and coopera- 
tion of such organizations as the Izaac 


Walton League and the American Game 
Association were enlisted. There were 
only two or three questions involved, and 
they couldn't have been clearer: were the 
waters of Currituck being polluted, and 
was this pollution as well as the salt from 
the bay killing the plant life, and was not 
the removal of the lock at Great Bridge 
responsible ? ‘ 

One of the most difficult of all the 
things that experts are called upon occa- 
sonally is to change their minds. 
‘ts a human disinclination, not common 


to do 
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NEW Stamina—NEW 


Resistance to “Set” 
because Chemically Tempered 


Fly Rods, 9 grades $12 to $41; others for less 
AMOUS Montague high grade split-bamboo Fly Rods are 


even better than ever this year. New chemical treatment 
super-tempers the bamboo. Giving still greater power, greater 
ability to stand strains, and ineresced resistance to taking a 
. Used in all Montague high grade rods. 


1934 Montague Rods include new styles, many other 
improvements. Your deukee will soon be able to show you your 
ideal for any kind of fishing—at the price you have in mind. 
FREE—Send for illustrated Folder on Montague Fresh 
Water or Salt Water Rods giving all new improvements. 


MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO., 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Split-Bamboo Rods 
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1934 EDITION 


A catalog filled to the covers with 
fish-catching, Hildebrandt Spinners, 
Flies and Leaders, with a lot of tested 
information on ‘how’ to use them for 
any kind of fish and any kind of fish- 
ing. Spinners for the flyrod, the 
casting rod, the old cane pole, for 
trolling, for still-fishing. Shows the 
NEW FLICKER and RUSSIAN Spin- 
ners, as well as the old favorites. 
Shows pictures of Hilde-caught fish. 
NOT A DRY LINE IN IR— you'll 
enjoy it. 


It’s FREE—send for your copy today. 


HILDEBRANDT 


Logansport 522 High Street Indiana 

















RICHARDSON RODS— 
ALWAYS BETTER 


The smart style of Richardson Steel 
Fishing Rods will make you proud you 
own one. You will be delighted with 
its balanced casting action. Rich- 
ardson one-piece solid or jointed 
tubular rods are offered in a wide 
variety of designs—every rod an out- 
standing value. 


Ask your dealer or write for literature 
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FISH ROD CASE 





FREE—literature and special on-approval offer. 
Valuable rods made easy to carry and pro- 
tected against breakage, theft, weather and care- 
lessness by Delight Fish Rod Case. Distinction 
in appearance at reasonable cost. Made from 
super alloy of aluminum, fibre cord wound, with 
locking top. Write today. 


TURNER BROTHERS, WELLINGTON, O. 
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Hunting, Riding, Skiing 
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outdoor sport. Catalog 
Free. 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO., Inc 
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Tougher 
Than A Fighting | 


Trout Ever Grows | 


H& will quit before your Mustad Key 
Brand Hook will! None of his jerks, 
yanks, tugs, pulls will bend or break it. 
Its needle-sharp, tough point hooks him 
for keeps, and its husky barb, strong 
bends and shank make it unanimous! 
For Mustad Hooks are nothing but the 
toughest special fish-hook steel, milled, 
treated, made into hooks, tempered and 
finished, ALL by the world’s largest man- 
ufacturer of fish hooks, over a century in 
Pattern and size, with every 
for every kind of fishing. 
kind you especially need, 
and ask by name—MUSTAD. Come 
single, double, treble—ringed, snelled, 
in flies, on all baits, spoons, spinners. 
Write for Free Folder 
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Key Brand FTSH HOOKS 


0. MUSTAD & SON Est. 1832 OSLO, NORWAY 
NEW YORK: 302 BROADWAY 
LOS ANGELES: MASON THEATRE BLDG. 
IN CANADA: 284 KING ST., W., TORONTO 
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FIREPLACE 


that Circulates 
the Heat 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall daye—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 

Heatilator Co., 582 E. Brighton 
Avenue, Syracuse, New York 
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TROUT FISHING SPECIALTIES 
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By | How To Catch Fish | 


Everybody that goes fishing should get 
a FREE copy of Charlie Stapf’s new 
— book. Shows Old and New Prescott 
Lures. Real information by an expert. 
Send for your free copy now. 
PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box B. Prescott, Wis. 
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| alone to the expert. And it follows that 
progress in most of the endeavors which 
would simplify life and make it easier to 
live is delayed because of the bitter fight 
the expert wages against what would 
change his mind. And thus we see the 
Army Engineering Corps contesting every 
inch and syllable of the evidence at Cur- 
rituck Sound. 

Little by little they made concessions, 
or they had concessions wrung from them. 
The time came when they admitted that 
salt was entering hitherto fresh-water 
Currituck. There was no help for that; 
every test showed it. But, they contended, 
it was coming in from the ocean and not 
the Chesapeake. But wasn’t the Chesa- 
| peake salt? Yes, but it was ocean and 
not bay water that was making the Sound 

|S saline. Did they mean to say then that 
the water from the bay was not flowing 
|through the old Chesapeake and Albe- 
| marle Canal into Currituck? And did they 
mean to say, these Army Engineers, these 
men of mathematical science, that the bay 
water would not, did not, how down-hill : 


ELUCTANTLY the Army men were 

forced to admit that bay water did 
run downhill, that it did enter Currituck 
Sound and that the ocean’s water didn't 
figure in the situation. But they threatened 
never to retreat from their second conten- 
tion that the salinity of these once fresh 
waters was not injuring the plant life. Very 
well, then, the Currituck people demanded, 
has the plant life died or hasn't it? No 
question about it; it certainly had. Well, 
then, what killed it? And while they were 
debating the question, why had the fresh- 
water fish catch in Currituck Sound 
dropped off from 2,000,000 pounds in 1920 
to 300,000 pounds in 1927? If they would 
care to consult the Bureau of Fisheries 
over at the Department of Commerce, 
they would be rewarded with sheaves of 
testimony that the black bass with which 
Currituck once teemed were bordering 
on extinction. Salt water from the At- 
lantic and not the Chesapeake? Why then 
had there been no salt water before the 
destruction of that lock at Great Bridge? 

And while they were wrestling with 
these simple but embarrassing questions, 
was not the water of the Chesapeake 
polluted with the sewage and the in- 
dustrial waste of Norfolk and other Vir- 
ginia communities on the bay? For the 
answer to that the engineers were referred 
to the report of the Boyce Thompson In 
stitute of Plant Research, an independent 
and completely accepted authority. Here 
was a report made at the behest of private 
individuals, in which politics played no 
part and which was not colored by pro- 
fessional jealousy. It had taken three years 
to compile. Its scientific accuracy was not 
to be questioned. And it included a great 
volume of data showing beyond argu- 
ment that “the progressive contamination 
and fouling” of the waters of Currituck 
were traceable directly to the destruction 
of the lock. Whereat the Biological Survey 
of the Department of Agriculture added 
its concurrence in this opinion to the pres- 
sure upon the Army Engineers. And im- 
portant members of Congress, headed by 
Furnifold M. Simmons, then Senator from 
North Carolina, and Representative Lind- 
say C. Warren, joined the assault upen 
the now wavering stand of the engineers. 

Even the Army was unable to stand 
against the mounting evidence, and as 
| gracefully as possible it retreated. And 
| then a curious thing happened. 

A bill to restore the lock was passed 
through Congress fetching joy to Cur- 
rituck, albeit a premature joy. To restore 
that lock would cost, according to the 
engineers, $750,000; and when the appro- 
priations for rivers and harbors were 


made, none of the money was regarded as 
available for the restoration at Great 
Bridge. And nobody, of course, knows 
just how long it would have been before 
funds would have been allotted had the 
people of Currituck been forced to await 
the pleasure of the Government. 

It happened, however, that two of Cur- 
rituck Sound's greatest benefactors—tyy 
men who had spent great sums of their 
own money in improving the upper sound 
—refused to-quit with a victory so hol- 
low. They found that the engineers’ esti- 
mate of cost was high—much too high— 
and that $500,000 would rebuild the lock. 
Whereat they went to the Government— 
to President Hoover, no less—and offered 
to lend the Government the necessary 
money. And the Government accepted. — 

And thus, something less than two vears 
ago, the lock was restored. ; 

“It’s going to take time,” says Munden’s 
Thad, gazing mournfully at the shallow 
waters where the signs of Currituck’s re- 
vival and convalescence are clear enough 
now. “It’s like everything else that is just 
about dead before the cure comes. Per- 
sonally, I thought it was too late. But | 
guess Currituck wasn't the easy-dying 
kind. Life sorta clings long and_ hard 
down here. But it’s going to take time. 
Currituck’s going to boom again—pro- 
vided, that is, there are any ducks left t 
come down, I hear the breeding grounds 
ain't what they used to be. But I don't 


know. Ducks ain't so easy to kill off either. 
Give ‘em hali a chance—give ‘em half a 
chance. Th: at’ s all a duck asks. Why, I've 


seen ’em... 

“From what we hear,” we said to Thad, 
“the Army Engineers still think it wasn't 
necessary to rebuild the lock. They think 
that conditions in Currituck would have 
been all right without the lock—in time.” 

“Yeah?” said Thad, refreshing the 
enormous che w that is forever unbalancing 
his face. “Yeah? Well, as far as I can 
see, them Army Engineers might be all 
right too—in time. Trouble with that is 
that there wouldn't been anything left to 
be all right if we'd waited that long.” 


THE OLD WARDEN ON BEAVER 
(Continued from page 27) 


and water 69, At noon, it was 95 and 7 
by evening it was 93 and 81, and in forty- 
eight hours they lost 35,000 trout out of 
185,000, or more than they lost all the 
rest of the season put together. 

“Suffocate? Maybe. The boys don't like 
to commit ’emselves, but from what | 
gather they sort of figure that a lot of 
diseases are always hangin’ around in fish, 
as they are in humans and anything else. 
Then, if the right condition comes along, 
up flares the sickness, and away goes what- 
ever it attacks. 

“Now, it ain't water temperature alone 
that counts, I read. It’s the relationship 
between water and air temperature. This 
man Embody of Cornell, I think it is, has 
got up a chart, showin’ temperatures where 
trout will live happy. When, for instance, 
your air is at 80 and water sti = at 65, 
it's the maximum for speckled; but where 
the air is at 80, rainbow and browns caf 
stand it up to 69. When the air gets up to 
94 but the water is only 75, brookers will 
just do, while the other two trouts will 
stand another 4 degrees. 

“But, gettin’ back to beaver, can you al- 
ways lay the blame on them for raisin 
temperature? I’ve got some more figures 
irom one of the boys on the Survey. 

“This is Brush Creek, away north, The 
air was 74 when he took his readings 
away off from any beaver dam, and the 
water showed 64. When he got down to3 
half 4 above the dam, the air was the 


same, but the water was up to 66. Then 
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he came on two beaver dams and ponds. 
The air had cooled off to 72, but the water 
was only 64 right under the lower dam. 
From that, the ponds had had no effect at 
all. Figure it out! 

“On another branch of this creek was 
a beaver pond an eighth of a mile long 
and seven or eight rods wide. At the head, 
where the current was noticeable and 
water comin’ in hadn't had a chance to get 
warm, it was 66 with the air 74, which 
would seem ideal for trout. But below that 
pond, which was fair-sized, with the air 
the same, the water hadn’t changed a frac- 
tion of a degree. Why? You guess.” 

He tucked the note -book into his pocket 
grimly 

“Sometimes a beaver pond will warm 
up a trout stream, and again it won't; 
sometimes, by jiminy, maybe it cools it 
off! Course, springs in the bottom right 
there would account for some such things, 
but nothing we know about will add up 
others, and we sure ought to know, be- 
cause this beaver thing is comin’ along 
and pretty soon is goin’ to be good and hot. 

“Why, yesterday on my way out with 
the live traps | stopped for gas at that 
Bass Lake tourist camp. Feller asked ques- 
tions, and | ans wered ; and when he heard 
we was goin’ to take beaver out of the 
North Branch, he threw a fit. Says the 
beaver workings are one of his big at- 
tractions for tourists; swears party aiter 
party spends more time there than they'd 
figured on, rentin’ cottages and buyin’ 
grub, because the beaver are near. He told 
me that the beaver were a bigger drawin’ 
card than the creek would be if it was 
alive with trout. 

“There you have it: conflict of interest 
in natural resources. It’s true all over the 
tourist country in all these states. Folks 
will walk miles to see a beaver lodge and 


stick around for days on the chance of 
seein’ a beaver. Trout country is beaver 
country; trout and beaver country is tour- 


ist country. Always! In a lot of states! 
“We get beaver into Ten Cent and im- 
prove fishing; we put ’em into North 
Branch and spoil it; we take ’em out and 
cut down the income of a tax- payer.” He 
spread his hands helplessly. “What do you 
do if you don’t have a lamp to rub that'll 
let you find out things in a hurry?” 
“That's it: what do you do?” asked Bert 
“You try to find out, I guess. It’s a long 
job, but it’s got to be done. The Roosevelt 
Station in New York made just a start 
some time ago, It’s past time somebody 
did some real fact-findin’, 
“The beaver’s back to stay 
First place, folks are sentimental about 
him; second place, he’s a tourist attrac- 
tion, He'll be trapped some, but not until 
he's down like he 


is my guess. 


Was. 
oo yell about how destructive he 
‘an be by floodin’ timber. I’ve got 
small patience with them. Every beaver 


flow is a fire break, and he pays for what 
he eats and drowns that way. 

“In any place he happens to build a high 
dam on a trout stream he'll a with 
the spawning run, which is bad. But take 
len Cent, now. That dam is right above 
Where a tributary flows in. The spawners 
come up to the dam, can't get past, and so 
they’ ll go up the little feeder. Trout above 
the dam are happy as skunks at a picnic. 
They've got warm water so's they can do 
a job of growin’; they've got all that food 
so's they can keep a stomach full. There's 
no dam betwixt them and other tributaries 
where they can spawn. 

“On the North Branch, though, the 
beavers likely did two bad things: shut 
off the spawners and got the water so 
danged warm that this increase in basal 
metabolism made every trout a nervous 
woman and they just wore “emselves out 
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“Now, I’ve got two beaver in there 
with orders to use my judgment. I've got 
a creek located that’s cold as ice. There's 
lot of poplar up toward its headwaters 
and above some tributaries. I’m goin’ to 
turn these fellers loose up there and hope 
they'll stay. If I've got a pair and not two 
of a sex, maybe they'll rear young and 
build a dam and warm the water up and do 
a lot of good. And if they're neither of 
these things and won't do as I hope and 
go off somewheres else on another creek, 
I may just have to go trap ’ 
and guess once more. 

“That’s what I'd like to do: 
in’. The beaver is back to stay, 
don’t know what to do with him for the 
good of all parties interested. We've got to 
find out a lot about our streams, about the 
fluctuation in water temperatures, about 
the places where tributaries 
We've got to have all kinds of data so 
that when beaver set up housekeeping in 
a place that’s goin’ to be bad for all con- 
cerned we can catch ‘em and move ‘em 
around, or else, when they're plentiful 
enough, take ’em for pelts in the places 
where they're a liability.” 

He put away his pipe and looked at his 
watch. 

“Thanks a lot. 


stop guess- 


Car ought to be ready 
now. It’s kind of a luxury to talk to some- 
body whose job it is to look at a lot of 
things from a lot of angles.” 

“Check!” said the County 
if I meet up with that 


Agent. “And 


party with the 


magic lamp, I'll run him into a fence cor- | 


ner and holler for you!’ 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 


(Continued from page 37) 


breaking water every few yards. 
broke water I saw a flash of white, and 
thought I had hooked a shark. 


“IT followed him down the beach, but 
he continued to take line. After traveling 
about 300 yards, he suddenly made a dash 
for the bar, nearly stripping the line from 
the reel. He stopped just in time and made 
a dash for the shore. I reeled in madly, 
backing across the beach at the same time. 

‘After battling him for about twenty 
minutes, I finally worked him 
surf. As he came in close he turned on his 
sect My friend came running down the 
beach to see what I had. He walked into 
the surf and picked up the fish by the gills. 
We dragged the bass up on the beach, ad- 
miring his beauty as the sun shone on his 
green and silver scales tinged with purple.” 

Robert H. Veeder came in third with a 
42-pound striper measurirlg 48 inches in 
length and 25 in girth. It was caught on 
\ugust 1, 1932, off Cuttyhunk, Massachu- 
setts, on an eel bait. 

Lawrence K. Ebbs was awarded Fourth 


Prize for taking a bass weighing 41 


pounds and measuring 49 inches in length | 


and 25 in girth. Mr. Ebbs caught the fish 
off Newport, Rhode Island, on October 22 
1932, on a lure which he made himself. 
We particularly want to call your atten- 
tion to this catch, since it was made on a 
rod having a six-ounce tip and on a nine- 
thread line. According to our knowledge, 
it is one of the largest stripers ever taken 
on such light tackle. 

Fifth Prize went to John T. Thompson 
for a_ striper weighing 40 pounds and 
measuring 47% inches in length and 254 
in girth. The fish was caught off Belmar, 
New Jersey, on September 4, 1932, on a 
clam bait. 

The year 1932 was a big one for channel 
The average weight of the prize- 
winning fish was 5714 pounds, as com- 
pared with a general average of 5514 
pounds during the last half decade. In 1931, 
the winners averaged only slightly over 45 

(Continued on page 78) 


bass. 


em out again | 


and we| 


come in. | 
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Everybody Knows 
TUMS Relieve Acid- 
Indigestion! 


EOPLE of all ages, from all walks of life, 

depend on TUMS regularly. For millions 
already know that these delightful candy-like 
antacid mints quickly dispel gas and counter- 
act excess acid. Wonderful to relieve and pre- 
vent acid indigestion, sour stomach, heart- 
burn, belching and nausea. They contain no 
soda nor any water soluble alkali. When TUMS 
correct the acid condition, any excess passes off 
inert and unabsorbed. Try TUMS yourself— 
whenever foods or gassy drinks bring on 
stomach distress. Handy—effective. Get a roll 
today at any pe eictnttenge 10c. 






TUMS ARE 
ANTACID . . 


NOT ALAXATIVE HANDY TO CARRY 








For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable age 
Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). 


Only 25 cents. 











FOR YOUR CAR 
DOORS 


Esso Handy Oil belongs in your tool kit because 
of its leak-proof cap, its handy long spout, and be- 
cause the oil is so fine it never gums and can’t 
hurt any mechanism. Esso Handy Oil cleans, pro- 
tects, prevents rust, takes the squeaks out of every- 
thing. Right for starter and generator. Get a can 
today! On sale at ~— everywhere. Esso, Inc., 
26 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

















GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best a 


eunieebned aie 
eter « Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
yo og ped than the possuees boot; easy to put on and 
hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in Sheba, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank andi Footwear Catalog. 


GOKEY COMPANY 
B St. Paul, Minnesota 
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THE RABBIT GUN 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


O series of articles on the selection 
of firearms, such as the one now 
drawing to a close, would be com- 
plete without consideration of the 
problems of the rabbit hunter. I do not 
know how near the mark I am aiming, 
but I hazard the opinion that more car- 
tridges are expended on the lowly bunny 
each season than on all other upland game 
combined and, yet, Brer Rabbit seems to 
hold his own. More power to him! 
There are a great many sportsmen who 
scorn rabbit-shooting, but I am not one 
of them. I still get a great kick out of 
snapping at a white billiard ball bouncing 
elusively through a tangle of scrub and 
briars; nor am I scornful of those who 
miss them. As a matter of fact, a lot of 
skillful bird shooters, who disdainfully 
turn up their noses at bunnies, miss far 
too many, if and when they shoot at them. 
The gun which fits exactly right for 
birds and with which one shoots more or 
less instinctively, throws its 
pattern about six inches high 
at average range. If it did 
not, it would not be a good 
bird gun, for the average bird 
fired at is rising sharply. Mr. 
Bunnie, on the other hand, 
unless he is above one on a 
hillside, is below one’s line of 
vision and, in consequence, 
one is very apt to over-shoot 
the mark with a well-fitting 
bird gun. This is the one 
weak point in a straight gun 
for upland shooting and it is 
augmented by the fact that 
the brown color of the rabbit 
blends so successfully with 
the thick cover in which we 
usually find him. Consequent- 
ly, one does not see him so 
distinctly as the average bird 
and in an effort to do so, the 
gunner quite frequently 
shoots with his head up, 
which emphasizes over-shoot 
Ing 
Personally, I do not have 
a great deal of trouble with 
rabbits, despite my very long 
and straight gun-stocks. Long 
ago I learned not to shoot at 
them but to hold under de- 
liberately, thereby automati- 
cally overcoming the defects 
of a high-shooting gun. It 
works well for several rea- 
In the first place, cot- 


sons, 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











tontails being shot usually in such thick 
cover that we can see them only at short 
range, are very easily smashed if they re- 
ceive a full shot-charge. When holding 
under them, a good deal of the charge will 
hit the ground to the near side of the 
rabbit and, striking at a rather flat angle, 
some of it is quite apt to ricochet into 
the mark, particularly in frosty weather 
when the ground is hard. I might add, 
incidentally, that rabbits are not fit to 
eat until that time. 

It follows, however, that if one’s shoot- 
ing is principally at rabbits and he is 
buying a gun primarily for that purpose, 
that it would be best to have it stocked 
differently from what he would require 


The rabbit fills the game bag more often in this country than any 


other upland species 





for rising game. I would say that it 
should have at least a quarter of an inch 
more drop at the heel and quite a half 
inch more pitch down at the muzzle. The 
stock might also be slightly shorter from 
the front trigger to center of butt. In 
other words, assuming that the average 
man is about five feet nine inches in height 
and weighs 160 pounds, he would require 
a bird gun with a stock approximately 
1414 inches in length and with 15 inches 
drop at the comb, 214 inches at the heel 
and a pitch of two inches. Ina rabbit gun, 
this same man would be better suited with 
a 14-inch stock, having a drop of 1% 
inches at the comb, 2% inches at the heel 
and a 24%- to 24-inch pitch at the muzzle. 

Inasmuch as the Eastern cottontail is 
shot at short range and is not a great 
lead carrier, the gun should have a com- 
paratively short barrel. There is no ad- 
vantage in a long one for such shooting. 
In fact, it is a handicap in heavy cover. 
Nor does one require a heavy charge. A 
twelve-bore gun is really too big, but if 
such a gun ts used, an ounce of No. 6 
shot propelled by three drams of bulk 
smokeless powder 1s ade- 
quate. A sixteen-bore gun 
will handle such a load ad- 
mirably and, in fact, a twen- 
ty throwing 7¢ of an ounce 
is quite suflicient. 


N no case should the gun 

be a heavy one, for | know 
of nothing more fatiguing in 
the way of upland shooting 
than walking up rabbits or 
following a pair of industri- 
ous beagles into briar patches 
and swamps. It is a con- 
stant battle to fight one’s way 
through and the knowing 
sportsman, whether he uses 
a spaniel to jump his rabbits 
or a beagle to trail them 
knows that, in order to get 
the most out of his canine 
companions, he must go im 
with them and share theif 
trials and tribulations. 

For those who prefer a 
twelve-bore, I advocate the 
614-pound gun and, _bettef 
yet, a six-pound sixteen of 
twenty. There is little to be 
gained by reducing the twet 
ty below six pounds, for 
have found by personal ex- 
perience and through the lib 
eral education afforded me 
by my correspondence, that 
few men can_ satisfactorily 
handle a lighter weapon 
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) SPARKOGRAPE 
hree views of Peters bullets cutting edgewise through a paper card. 
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by THE PETERS 


Te iniavenwins that follow bullets? Yes! And the 
story is more exciting, more dramatic than that of 
Sherlock Holmes! It’s the story of the Peters 
Ballistic Institute, founded and maintained by The 
Peters Cartridge Company to make sure that the 
ammunition you shoot won’t Jet you down! 


At the command of these Institute experts are 
instruments so fast, so sensitive that they shadow 
a cartridge or shell load from firing chamber to 
target... and finger-print it on paper! With an 
amazing oscillograph camera they split a single 
second into thousands of parts and capture actual 
pictures of the sound waves made by a bullet six 






had aa 


iS! Each with one-millionth of a second exposure! 
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Bullets 


TrOTA fhe flash of the 


fer to the mark 





Colonel W. A. Tewes, Technical Direc- 
tor of the Peters Ballistic Institute. 
Col. Tewes has made world’s small-bore 
records—coached.: International Teams 
—written extensively—and is Amer- 
ica’s leading authority on ammunition. 


Unique institution ferrets out the action of powder and lead 
in your gun! Finger-prints bullets! Photographs shot in actual 
flight! So that the ammunition you shoot won't let you down! 


at advances in ammunition made possible 


BALLISTIC INSTITUTE 


inches from the muzzle of the gun. With a Sparko- 
graph camera they can photograph a bullet in 
profile—during flight—in one-millionth of a second. 





So it is that these experts detect the behavior of 
a cartridge or shot load when fired. If the primer 
is lazy, they know it. If the course of the lead is 
eccentric, they see it in a picture right before their 
eyes. If the leakage gas is excessive, if the shot 
column is patchy—there is something to be re- 
corded, studied and corrected. That’s why these 
men know how Peters Ammunition will perform 
in your gun—and from your gun. That’s why 
Peters Ammunition is truer, faster—harder-hitting. 





The work of the Peters Ballistic Institute never ends. Great 
improvements have come from its research laboratories in 
the past —still greater advances will be announced in the 
future. The work goes on so that more than ever Peters will 
be known as the ‘ammunition you can shoot with confidence.” 
The Peters Cartridge Company, Kings Mills, Ohio, 


PETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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The rabbit gun for the Eastern sports- 
man should be generously bored. I think 
it is safe to say that the first shot is most 
frequently fired, surprising as it may seem, 
at eight to ten yards. Therefore, the sec- 
ond shot would average around fifteen. 
Such being the case, the first barrel should 
most certainly be improved cylinder and 
the same would do quite well enough for 
the second shot. There are, however, a 
sufficient number of opportunities offered 
every day at rabbits in the open at greater 
range to suggest the advisability of a half 
choke. In a double gun, therefore, I would 
recommend an improved-cylinder right 
barrel and a half-choke left. Were the gun 
a single-barrel repeater, a tube bored to 
deliver a fifty to fifty-five per cent pat- 





Photo Percy K. Swan 
ilmost any breed of dog enjoys a good 
rabbit hunt 


tern, or one-quarter choke, would be best. 
So much for the Eastern cottontail. 

The varying hare, or snowshoe rabbit, 
of the Northern States is quite a dif- 
ferent customer. He is not only faster 
but much tougher, Usually, this chap is 
not gunned until the mountainous swales 
have frozen up so that man and dog can 
get into them. At this time, when the 
ground is covered with snow, the varying 
hare has changed his tawny summer coat 
to white and he is most difficult to see. I 
have spent many enjoyable days in the 
Adirondacks shooting them before a couple 
of old foxhounds. We would work our way 
into one of the big swamps and, as soon 
as the hounds gave tongue, take our posi- 
tion along one of the innumerable rabbit 
trails pounded hard in the snow. Often 
hounds go completely out of hearing, for 
the snowshoe knows how to run and he 
likes it. Eventually you hear the hounds 
coming back in the distance. As they 
throw their tongues, the mellow notes 
through the hills become louder and louder 
as they draw near. Then you hear a rub- 
a-dub-dub of pounding feet as a_ white, 
ghostly-looking snowshoe comes flashing 
by, with his ears laid flat. You do not 
always hit these chaps and I have found 
No. 4s an excellent substitute for the 
6s recommended for cottontails. 


OME of my readers may feel that No. 
> 6 shot is too big for the little rabbit. 
It is true that No. 7% will kill him just 
as well, but this size does not penetrate 
thick underbrush so well and it is apt 
to pepper him too hard, making a gory 
mess of the flesh. 

The Mid-Western shooter, who is gun- 
ning the open prairie-land, has very dif- 
ferent conditions to meet. Rabbits are not 
only more plentiful there, but they are 
larger, faster and tougher. In such coun- 
try, considerably longer shots are the rule. 
Under such conditions, while the weight of 
the gun and the charge need not be in- 
creased, a more closely bored gun is de- 
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sirable. When one is considering jack 
rabbits, as well as cottontails, conditions 
are radically changed. These tough brutes 
will carry a lot of lead. Also, they are 
extremely wary and, in most instances, 
bolt much sooner than the rabbit. In fact, 
where they have been hunted a good deal, 
a great many will leave for parts unknown 
while still out of range. My experience 
with jack rabbits is very limited, having 
encountered them only in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces of Canada while shooting Hun- 
garian partridge and prairie chicken. 

It is my opinion that the man who is 
going to hunt them a great deal with a 
shotgun would be best served by a 
duck gun and duck loads—preferably a 
twelve-bore, full-choke, and a_ heavy 
charge of No. 4 shot. I cannot help but 
feel that the Western rabbit hunter who 
uses a shotgun at all is losing a great 
deal of fun. Where cottontails are very 
plentiful in an open country and where 
jack rabbits abound, I would prefer to 
shoot them with the rifle. One will, of 
course, come home without so many rab- 
bits, but how much more sporting it is 
to give them this fairer break! Our shoot- 
ing, first, last and always, should be for 
the sake of sport. 


CAN think of no greater fun with rab- 

bits than to sally forth with an auto- 
matic rifle and a pocket full of high-speed, 
hollow-point .22 cartridges. There are sev- 
eral such rifles, one of the best of which is 
the new Winchester Model 63, because 
of its distinctly man-sized stock. This is 
none other than a new version of the 
original Model '03 self-loading Wiéinches- 
ter which had several disadvantages, de- 
spite its speed of fire and ten-shot mag- 
azine capacity. Chief of these were its 
badly formed stock and the special .22 
automatic cartridge which was distinctly 
lacking in killing power. The Model 63, 
insofar as the barrel and action are con- 
cerned, is the same, but it has been re- 
designed to take the .22 long-rifle high- 
speed cartridge which «il double the en- 
ergy. Besides the man-size stock and 
forearm, it has a properly designed pistol 
grip, high comb and flat butt-plate. To be 
at its best for running shots, this rifle 
should be equipped with a large-aperture 
peep-sight. 

Two other admirable rifles for the pur- 
pose are the new Winchester Model 61 
and the Remington Model 12C, both tak- 
ing the .22 W.R.F. cartridge—a cartridge 
immeasurably superior to the long rifle 
for game shooting, because of its better 





Skeet Clubs—Attention! 


IELD & STREAM would greatly 

appreciate, at the earliest date 
possible, an announcement from skeet 
club secretaries as to the dates on 
which registered shoots are to be held 
—especially state shoots. We would 
also like to have a brief report on 
these shoots as soon as possible after 
they are held, for possible publication 
in our Skeet Department. 











killing power. These are not automatic 
rifles but, at the same time, a pump action 
is quite fast enough. They have 24-inch 
barrels (four inches more than the Model 
63 automatic) and weigh approximately as 
much. I feel that all single-shot and bolt- 
action .22s are out of place for running 
rabbits. 

My rabbit shooting here has been con- 
fined to the Eastern seaboard where the 
rifle is out of place. The rifleman would 
secure few rabbits indeed in our thick 
cover, unless he potted them sitting, which 


no self-respecting sportsman would do, 
Shooting rabbits with a rifle, however, af- 
fords such fine sport as compared with 
the scatter gun that I cannot do other- 
wise than recommend the use of the rifle 
to those of my countrymen who like rabbit 
shooting and live west of the Mississippi, 
where ‘conditions are favorable. 


DETERMINING BULLET AND SHOT 
ENERGY 


By W. A. Ballard 


I T is frequently desired, particularly 
when reloading cartridges with bullets 
of different weights than standard factory 
loads or in making comparison of differ- 
ent loads and re-loads, to know how much 
energy will be developed by a given bullet. 

The velocity, assuming that the bullet 
weight and the powder charge used are 
those specified by the powder manufactur- 
er, can be closely predicated from data on 
the canister label or in printed matter is- 
sued by the makers of the powder. The 
actual results may differ slightly from 
figures as printed, due to differences in the 
guns in which the cartridges are fired, and, 
to a lesser extent, in the bullets used, but 
the figures given by the powder manufac- 
turers may be assumed to represent aver- 
age practice. 

To save making the rather long calcula- 
tions involved if figuring the energy of a 
bullet of given weight at given velocity in 
every case in which this information is 
wanted, the following tables have been 
prepared as a short-cut to such results. 
They may with equal facility be used to 
determine the energy of a shot charge of 
given weight, velocity being known, or 
even of a single pellet in such a charge, 
if desired. 

The velocities given in these tables start 
at lower figures than are common to mod- 
ern ammunition. 

For convenience of use, these tables 
have been computed for a bullet of 100 
grains weight. As the energies of two bul- 
lets of different weights moving at the 
same velocity vary directly as the weights 
of the bullets, it is an easy matter to de- 
termine the energy of any weight of bullet 
at a given velocity when the energy of a 
100-grain bullet at the same velocity is 
known, 

Velocities given in the tables vary by 
increments of 10 feet per second—2200, 
2210, 2220, etc. Energies at velocities be- 
tween any two consecutive numbers in the 
table may be interpolated with sufficient 
accuracy for all practical purposes. 

In making the computations for these 
tables, when the number of foot-pounds 
end in a decimal, as in most cases, if 
decimal is less than .5, it is dropped ; 
such decimal is .5, or over, the next ls 
number above is taken. 


O use the table, proceed as follows: 

First find in the table the energy of a 
100- grain bullet at the same velocity as 
that of the bullet, the energy of which is to 
be ascertained. Divide the number of ft. 
Ibs. of energy in the 100- grain bullet at 
this velocity by 100 (by pointing off two 
decimal places from the right) and multi- 
ply the quotient by the number of grains 
in the weight of the bullet, the energy ol 
which is to be found. The product is the 
number of ft. Ibs. of energy in the second 
bullet at the given velocity. 

Example: To find the energy of a 180- 
grain bullet at the velocity of 2640 feet 
per second. In the table column headed 
“Velocity, Ft. Sec.” the number 2640 1s 
found and in the next column to the right, 
under the heading “Energy, Ft. Lbs.” 38 
the number 1548, which latter indicates 
the energy of a 100-grain bullet. The quo 
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tient of 1548 divided by 100 is 15.48. Mul- | 
tiplying this quotient by 180, the product | 
js 2786.4, or, in whole numbers, 2786, 
which is the ft. Ibs. of energy in a 180- | 
grain bullet at 2640 ft. sec. velocity. 
~ To find the energy of a given shot load, | 
note that in one avoirdupois ounce there 
are 437.5 grains. The energy of a one- 
ounce shot load would be the same as that 
of a bullet of 437.5 grains weight at the 
same velocity, and can be found as above 
explained. With the energy of a one- 
ounce load thus found, that of any other 
load, such as %-ounce, 1%-ounce, etc. 
can be readily arrived at. 

To determine the energy of a single shot 
pellet, at a given velocity, divide the num- 
ber of ft. lbs. of energy in a one-ounce | 
load by the number of pellets in one ounce 
of the size of shot used. 


HILE the guns in which such pro- 
jectiles are used are rather foreign 
to the ordinary sportsman’s battery, it 
may be worth while to point out that this 
table can also be used for arriving at the 
energy of projectiles, the weight of which 
is commonly designated in pounds. ’ 
In one pound there are 7000 grains. 
Therefore the energy of a one-pound pro- 
jectile would be 70 times that of a 100- 
grain bullet at the same velocity. So, in 
order to ascertain the energy of an artillery | 
projectile at a given velocity, first multiply 
the energy of a 100-grain bullet by 70, to| 
arrive at the energy of a one-pound projec- 
tile, and multiply this product by the num- 





KINETIC ENERGY OF A 100-GRAIN 
BULLET 


Velocity Energy Velocity Energy Velocity Energy Velocity Energy 
Fi. Sec. Ft. Lhs. Ft. See. Ft. Lbs. Ft. See. Ft.Lbs. Ft. See. Ft. Lhs 


700 109 1300 375 190) 802 2500 1388 | 


710 112 1310 381 1910 810 2510 1400 | 
720 115 1320 387 1920 819 2520 1411 

730 118 1330 393 1930 827 2530 1422 

740 122 1340 399 1940 836 2540 1433 | 
750 125 1350 405 1950 845 2550 1444 | 
760 128 1360 411 1960 853 2560 1456 | 
770 132 1370 417 1970 862 2570 1467 | 
780 135 1380 423 1980 871 2580 1478 | 
790 139 1390 429 1990 879 2590 1490 


800 142 1400 435 2000 888 2600 1501 

810 146 1410 442 2010 897 2610 1513 

820 149 1420 448 2020 906 2620 1524 | 
830 $153 1430 454 2030 915 2630 1536 
840 157 1440 461 2040 924 2640 1548 
850 161 1450 467 2050 933 2650 1560 
860 164 1460 473 2060 9%42 2660 1571 
870 168 1470 479 2070 952 2670 1583 
880 172 1480 486 2080 961 2680 1595 
890 176 1490 493 2090 970 2690 1607 


900 180 1500 500 2100 979 2700 1619 | 
910 184 1510 507 2110 988 2710 1631 
920 188 1520 513 2120 998 2720 1643 


930 192 1530 520 2130 1008 2730 1655 | 
940 196 1540 527 2140 1017 2740 1667 
950 201 1550 534 2150 1027 2750 1680 
960 205 1560 541 2160 1036 2760 1692 
970 §=209 1570 548 2170 1046 2770 1704 
980 213 1580 555 2180 1055 2780 1716 
990 218 1590 561 2190 1065 2790 1729 


1000 222 1600 569 2200 1075 2800 1741 
1010 227 1610 576 2210 1085 2810 1754 
1020 231 1620 583 2220 1095 2820 1766 
1030 236 1630 590 2230 1104 2830 1779 
1040 240 1640 597 2240 1114 2840 1791 
1050 245 1650 605 2250 1123 2850 1804 | 
1060 250 1660 612 2260 1134 2860 1816 
1070 254 1670 619 2270 1145 2870 1829 
1080 259 1680 627 2280 1155 2880 1842 
1090 264 1690 634 2290 1165 2890 1855 





1100 269 1700 642 2300 1175 2900 1868 
1110 274 1710 649 2310 1186 2910 1881 
1120 279 1720 657 2320 1196 2920 1894 
1130 284 1730 665 2330 1206 2930 1907 
1140 289 1740 672 2340 1216 2940 1920 | 
1150 294 1750 680 2350 1227 2950 1933 | 
1160 299 1760 688 2360 1237 2960 1946 
1170 304 1770 696 2370 1248 2970 1959 
1180 309 1780 704 2380 1258 2980 1972 
1190 315 1790 712 2390 1269 2990 1986 


1200 320 1800 720 2400 1279 3000 1999 
1210 325 1810 728 2410 1290 3010 2012 
1220 331 1820 736 2420 1301 3020 2026 
1230 336 1830 744 2430 1311 3030 2039 
1240 342 1840 752 2440 1322 3040 2053 
1250 347 1850 760 2450 1333 3050 2066 
1260 353 1860 768 2460 1344 3060 2080 
1270 358 1870 777 2470 1355 3070 2093 
1280 364 1880 785 2480 1366 3080 2107 
1290 370 1890 793 2490 1377 3090 2121 

















After all, the next big game sea- 
son is only a few months away. 
With the sport and pleasure of 
the season just closed still fresh 
in your mind we venture to say 
you're spending a lot of time 
these evenings re-living the days 
in the woods, planning new 
trips for the coming season, ex- 
amining equipment and study- 
ing cartridge performance. 












And right in that connection, 
do you know that Western’s 
staff of technical men welcome 
correspondence on questions 
of equipment or on any ammu- 
nition subject such as bullet 
velocity, weight, trajectory and 
effectiveness ? They are always 
glad to give you the benefit of 
their specialized knowledge 
and wide experience. Simply 
address your letter, “Technical 
Dep't.” 
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WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 222 Adams St., East Alton, III. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of the Rifle and Pistol Ammunition Hand Book —free. 
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Fireside’ Hunting 
Also Has Its Pleasures and Purposes 





Whatever your game or your arm there is a Western Lubaloy car- 
tridge or shotgun shell specially designed for each type of shooting. 
Western Lubaloy Soft Point bullets for the .270 Winchester, .30'06, 
-30'-40 and .300 Savage are especially designed for deer shooting. 
The thickness of the Lubaloy jacket and the amount of exposed lead 
have been worked out so that the bullet expands properly in deer 
and similar thin-skinned animals. 

Lubaloy Soft Point bullets may also be obtained in the popular 
.30°30 Winchester and other calibres. 
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There are so many sound rea- 
sons why you will increase the 
satisfaction and pleasure of your 
hunting by using Western Lu- 
baloy cartridges that we want 
the opportunity to tell you about 
them. No obligation, of course, 
and we want to send you, free, 
a copy of the interesting 64- 
page booklet shown below. It 
contains a great deal of useful 
information about rifles, loads 
and bullets — velocity, energy 
and trajectory figures for all of 
the principal cartridges and the 
best cartridge to use for the var- 
ious kinds of game. Mail the 
Coupon—and be sure to write 
us, too, for any special infor- 
mation. 

Western Cartridge Company 
222 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices : 

Jersey City, N.J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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ber of pounds in the weight of the projec- 
tile, the energy of which is to be found. 
There will be a slight error in results for 
these larger projectiles, due to dropping 
the decimal parts of a pound, or taking 
the next whole number, as the case 
may have been, in figuring from a_ 100- 
grain bullet as a starting point, but the 
results will be a lot more accurate than 
guess-work. 

While, as shown on the preceding page. 
the energy of a bullet (or of a shot pellet ) 
at a given velocity varies directly as the 
weight, it is an altogether different matter 
with change of velocity. With increase of 
velocity the energy goes up as the square 
of the velocity, rather than in direct 
proportion to it. 

An illustration from 
may be in order: The 
grain bullet at 1000 ft. 
it. Ibs. At 2000 ft. sec. velocity the energy 
is 888 ft. Ibs. And at 3000 ft. sec. velocity 
the energy is 1999 ft. Ibs. It will be noted 
that doubling the velocity multiplies the 


the table figures 
energy of a 100- 
j »»? 


sec. velocity is 222 


energy by four, and trebling the velocity 
multiplies the energy by nine. 
The foregoing, in connection with the 


above tables, affords a ready means of de- 
termining the energy of bullets at much 
higher velocities than those given in the 
table, for those who may be disposed to 
speculate matters. 

As an example, this is how one may 
find the energy of a 100-grain bullet at 
6000 ft. sec. velocity, if one cares to dream 
about that: Note in the table the energy 
of the bullet at one-half the assumed 
velocity—that is, at 3000 ft. sec.. which 
comes within range of the table figures. 
The energy at this velocity is 1999 ft. 
Multiply this by four, +> the product 
will be the number of ft. Ibs. of energy at 
OOOO ft. sec von 2 or 7996, assuming 
that the bullet holds together at such 
speed and also that the gun does not come 
apart from the necessary to de 
velop such velocity 

From this it is easy to see how projectile 
energy has been greatly increased by re- 
sort to higher velocity. But from the 
standpoint of both gun-maker and gun 
the expedient is not so attractive nor 
so simple as it may, at first glance, appear. 
Higher projectile velocity means more 
chamber pressure, except as this may, to 
extent, be controlled by the character 
of the powder used or, in the case of some 
recent pe ee gear are by radical changes 
in the design of bullets. Guns as built 
will stand only so much pressure without 
a smash-up 

Editor's Note: These tables have been 
compiled and copyrighted by W. A. 
Ballard, Columbus, Ohio. 
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3X STAG HUNTING 
SCOPE 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


URING the course of the winter, Mr. 

Henry Lyman courteously sent to 
me an experimental model of the new 
hunting scope and mount made by the 
Lyman Gun Sight Corp. He requested me 
to give it an exhaustive try-out and freely 
comment upon it to them, but to withhold 
mention of it in these pages until such 
time as they were ready to supply the 
scope commercially. 

This new sporting scope and mount is of 
the conventional type which we have be- 
come used to seeing attached to sporting 
rifles of high power during the last eight 


THE LYMAN 


or ten years. Some unique principles are 
involved in its construction, but to the 
eye it conforms with those made by sev- 
eral of our best manufacturers, the glass 


having a short barrel mounted between two 
supporting arms fixed to a detachable 
base and bolted to the receiver. A descrip- 


Fie ld & 


tion of it in detail will, perhaps, make the 


comments to be made more understand- 
able. 
The telescope barrel is about twelve 


inches long and I would say, offhand, 114 
inches in diameter at the object lens. It 
has a large optic lens which affords superb 
luminosity in the enlarged rear end of the 
tube. All adjustments for elevation and 
windage are supplied in the scope mount, 
hence the usual elevation drum on such 
sporting scopes is omitted. The telescope 
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for each one, making eight in all, thus 
assuring that the scope will stay in a fixed 
position, once the proper adjustment has 
been made. 

It is claimed by the maker that the 
mount permits the one scope to be easily 
adjusted to many different rifles for which 
inexpensive permanent bases can be sup- 
plied. These bases are attached to the re- 
ceiver-wall of the rifle by means of three 
mounting screws and two dowel pins, 
Drills for making the mounting screw and 
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The new sporting scope and mount made by the Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 


ounces and, with its 
very strong mount, 27 ounces complete. 

It is recommended that the eye reliet 
should be regulated to 37g inches and this 
is easily attained as the optic lens is 
threaded to the main tube so that the eye 
relief can be altered to suit the individual 
after the scope mount is attached to the 
rifle. This adjustable optic lens is supplied 
with a locking ring which, once the neces- 
sary eye relief is attained, permanently 
fastens it in position. 

This telescope has a field of view of 
thirty-two feet at one hundred yards, be- 
ing in this respect quite the equal of the 
average foreign sporting telescopes, and I 
the 


itself weighs 141% 


must also say that it is as good as 
best of them in luminosity, affording a 
clear vision to the utmost edge of the 


field without distortion. The lenses were 
produced by the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company and were designed to withstand 
the heavy recoil of high-powered rifles in 
continuous service. Metal caps are also 
provided. These screw on and protect the 
object and ocular lenses when the scope 
is not in use. 

The standard reticule has a taper post 
with a flat top, though it can be furnished 
with single cross-hair reticules or with a 
post ha aving a lateral cross-hair, which I 
prefer for big-game hunting. 

The patented mount holds the barrel of 
the scope firmly within two bands which 
surround it and are tightened by clamping 
screws. In position on the gun, the scope 
is located directly above the line of sight. 
This permits the use of the iron sights 
without removing the telescope, a thing 
which, as I have said before, I would 
absolutely demand in any sporting tele- 
scope. Not for a moment would I consider 
any mount for large game which did not 
permit the immediate t use of the iron sights 
with the scope in place. 

As stated above, the adjustment for both 
windage and elevation is in the detach- 
able portion of the mount to which the 
glass is attached. There are two elevation 
screws, front and rear, and two windage 
screws—also corresponding locking screws 


dowel holes and taps for threading the 
screw-hole will be supplied with each scope 
and for practically all sporting and mili- 
tary rifles. 

So much for a description of this very 
excellent instrument. I regret that it did 
not arrive at a more opportune time. One 
bleak December afternoon I went out in 
the country to try it and when I got there 
it was snowing and blowing half a gale. 
The following day it cleared off and blew 
harder. It wasn't a desirable time to try 
out a new rifle, particularly as it could 
not be shot indoors, in view of the fact 
that the arm was equipped with a Cutt’s 
Compensator that would knock the ears 
clean off of anybody that even shot it 
close to the lee of a building which might 
protect him from the wind. 


EVERTHELESS, I fired a_ few 

shots through it, sufficient to deter- 
mine that the elevation was perfect at 100 
yards but that, with the 150-grain stand- 
ard Frankfort Arsenal ammunition which 
I was using, the center of impact was 
eight inches to the right. 

Two weeks later I went back to the 
farm to shoot it again, with exactly the 
same result—more snow and_ another 
heavy blow. Nevertheless, the job had to 
be done and, despite the conditions, on 
the afternoon before this was written, 
while shooting from the sitting position, 
with the thermometer eighteen above and 
a cross wind almost threatening to blow 
the scope off the rifle, two of us made 
what I would consider very excellent 
groups with strap hold and using am 
ancient stile across a wire fence as our 
elbow rest. 

My group of five shots was 2 2 by 2% 
inches and in the black. Mr. Henry Dick- 
son’s group, made just before the gun was 
finally adjusted, stretched across the tar- 
get 34 inches and was exactly 1 inch 
high from top to bottom. He was holding 
so steadily that I believe if no adjustment 
of the glass had been made during the 
course of the shooting, he would have 
made an inch and a half group or better— 
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Field & 
and this despite the fact that we were | 
attempting to get off our shots between the 

puffs of wind. 


Like every other scope I have ever 
seen, it has its advantages and its dis- 
advantages. Big- and small-game hunting, 
throughout this country, E urope, Asia ai id 
\frica, cover a lot of territory. What is 
the best equipment for one section can- 
not possibly be the best for another. It is 
my humble opinion that the new Lyman 
outfit affords the best combination of scope 
and mount that has been produced as yet 
in America for certain conditions. The 
length, luminosity, width of field, defini- 
tion and adjustment features are all that 
could be asked for. The disadvantages lie 
in the fact that the large ocular lens neces- 
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LYMAN ..FARGETSPOT 








8X AND 10X 


Every feature of the Lyman Targetspot 


Scope, the extra large field 
optics—non-rotating objective lens on 
forward end—simplicity of focusing and 
parallax elimination—the graduated sleeve 


locked by 


-magnificent 


outer cap—combine to make 
The best 5 power target scope available; also 
a fine hunting scope. 4 min. click mount 
Free folder 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
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SCOPE SIGHTS 


it the finest scope offered to help the 
shooter realize the last degree of ac- 
curacy in his rifle and ammunition. Shoot- 
ers report remarkable scores, ease in hold- 
ing, give it their enthusiastic approval. 
Send for free descriptive folder. 

Popular 3 power hunting and target scope 
Closely adjustable or click mount. Free folder 


70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





sitates the scope’s being mounted higher 





above the bore than would otherwise be 





desirable. 


S my readers know, I am not one of 
A those who has voiced a lot of rot about 
the necessity of mounting scopes very low | 
on a rifle. It is merely necessary to raise 
the comb of the stock to overcome the 
height of the telescope. That is, of course, 
within reason and can easily be done in 
this instance as in others. It is true that 





we would not get the same fine luminosity | 
if a smaller ocular lens were used. We 


Springfield .30-06 Action 
Used on all Models 













ing need. . eer, moose » elk, bear, tiger and elephant 
Perfectly balanced, with 24- inch barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sport 
stock and pistol grip, Lyman No. 48 Micrometer Windgauge Rear Sight 
$ oan or ivory Bead Front Sig ht mounted on Matted Ramp. Weight, 7% Ibs 
Calibre .25-35 Calibre .270 t $ 3 
Calibre .30-06 > complete.................00 Calibre .250-3000 COR IIIED. .00..cncescccceseee ~ 
Calibre 7mm. Calibre .22 “Hornet” J -_ 


if Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Wri 


New Sedgley Handbook on Springfield Sporters Free 


Pacific Coast Representative, D. W. K 


jU__ R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., 2308 N. 16th St., Phila. —— 


have to give and take in most things and | — 


For Any Kind of Big Game, Anywhere 
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a Sedgley Rifle for every sport 





te Us—Special Rifles Built to Order 


ING Co., Call Bldg., 


San Francisco 











particularly in producing a telescope. 

The mounts, while sturdy and afford- 
ing a minute adjustment, are unfor- 
tunately contusing for the beginner. Even 
one like myself, who has been shooting 
with all sorts of scopes for the last ten or 
fifteen years, would find it a bit difficult to 
adjust and in order to do so I had to care- 


fully read the instructions several times. 
Withal, the Griffin & Howe and Noske 
scopes “stay put” satisfactorily. Conse- 


quently, it would seem to me unnecessary 
to have so many adjustment screws to con- 
fuse a novice and which he might inadvert- 
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Rust-proof 
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Made of heavy sheep- 

skin with wool-side in to 
moisture and collect oil fi 
leather. Well made. Elimir 
down to transport. Ideal fo 


quirements. Money back guarantee. For shotguns with barrels up to 

30”—-$3.25. Longer barrels 25¢ extra. For double barrel or over-under 

shotguns—-$3.75. Rifle cases—-$3.25. Sling Strap $1 extra. State make, 
CASE type, model, gauge or caliber, a length over all. 
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Makers of quality leather goods for over 60 years 
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lates need for taking gun 

r storing gun. Passes legal re- 
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ently change at the wrong time. The fact | 
that both elevation and windage are taken 
care of in the aount is a desirable feature 
and eminently so. When the elevation ad- 
justment is within the tubes and regulated 
by a drum, it becomes worn in a short 
time if changed a great deal, thereby allow- 
ing a good deal of pli ay which precludes 
maximum accuracy. The Lyman, there- 
fore, is a better scope tor the crank who 
likes to experiment with a lot of special 
loads which require sight correction. 
The main fault in the scope, so far as | 
the model sent to me is concerned, lies 
in the fact that, while it is considered 
detachable scope by the maker, it is not 





; : | Catalog 
readily detachable. It can be dismounted | shows cael line of Marble’s Sights. Write for copy 
but it means a lot of time and trouble to | today. Ae 


GU SO. 


Hence, it is not the equipment for 
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Only one with automatic joint. Coiled 
springin hinge instantly returns sight to 
shooting position when struck on front 
or back. Can be locked down if desired. 
Interc rene discs screw into stem. 
*rice, 


Sheard **Gold’’ Front Sight 


Stands out in darkest timber and won't 
“blur."’ Shows same color against differe 
ent c — objects. 
Price, $1.5 
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HEAD MOUNTING 
FUR DRESSERS 

Furs Repaired or Remodeled 

Send for Catalog 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. 


575 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 












the man on horseback, and the average 





big-game hunter in the Northwest today is 
usually mounted. You cannot get into the 
game country and hunt it satisfactorily 
many other way. Therefore, this scope 
smore to be recommenced for the vermin | 


hunter, such as the woodchuck shooter | 
of the East and the gopher and coyote 
unter of the West, who put their scope | 


on the rifle at the beginning of the season | 


and leave it on until next year. They | 
Carry it around in their cars and do most | 
ot their shooting on foot. But for the | 


mounted big-game hunter, it is not a de- 
sirable combination in view of the time it 












400-yd. Woodchuck Accuracy 


In The American Rifleman for December Mr. N 
Roberts said when Griffin & Howe advertis ai 
woodchuck accuracy at 400 yards’ with rifles of this 
caliber they were very conservative, and could truth 
fully have stated that such rifles are sufficiently accurate to kill wood- 
chucks at 600 yards ie based that statement on thorough tests 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., Makers of Fine 


Griff in é& Howe Guaranteed 
-25 Roberts Woodchuck Rifle 


Zeiss Zeilkiein ‘scope sight 
with G. & H. double lever 
q.d. mounting 


at 600 yards with a Griffin & Howe .25 Rot 
Either Mauser or Springfield action 
through your N. R.A 
tions for hand lonc 


the Tntter obtained 
membership. Ammunition furnished or direc- 
» expected daily, 0 popular is this 





yu have as well 
for prices, before the 


highly 


efficient deer rifle. spring rush, 


Write us now 
All best telescope sights, remodeling, repairs, restocking. 





Rifles, 202-F E. 44th St., New York City 





pn to dismount the scope and reattach 
t and always with some doubt as to the 
exact point of impact. | 
This probably needs a little more ex- 
planation: As is common with telescopes 
of this variety, the fixed base attached to | 
the left-hand forward section of the re- 
tiver is dove-tailed so that the female 
detachable portion laps over it. To slip 
the detachable section on to the track, it 











Improves your shooting?! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 
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F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. | 
Cleveland. Ohio |“ 
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world. Millions to select from Catalog FREE 
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, , 
remove the rear elevation 
It is always question- 


Is necessary to 
adjustment screw. 
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longed in the main to those two classes of 
humanity that are as old as civilization: 
the cultured and well-born of established 
social rank and the unpolished newly-rich 
social climbers. Of the former class there 
were considerable numbers all the way 
—_ Canada to Patagonia. Of the other 


ass there was only a sprinkling. 
"F or the limiting of arms of elegance to 
people of 


consequence there was cause 





The same scope mounted on a Krag rifle 


able whether the operator will return this 
screw to exactly the same position each 
time that the scope is mounted or dis- 
mounted and, in view of the fact that it 
has to be done with a coin or a screw- 
driver, it takes considerable time. This 
would be utterly impractical ve 2 man 
] is carrvine a rifle in a saddle-boot 
a 
ee mms = 
and it would be an unsafe way to carry 
the telescope, even if one had an especially 
large boot made that would permit the 


rifle and glass to be carried as one. 
Not infrequently a mountain pony will 
fall down and if the rifle is properly hung, 


with the butt high above the horse's 
withers, there little chance of its being 
broken, but a scope could very easily be 


weight 
satest 


knocked out of adjustment by the 
thrust upon it. Consequently, the 
logical way to carry the glass is in a little 
leather pouch hung from the saddle horn, 
the rifle being carried under the right 
leg with the butt to the front, against the 
horse’s withers. 

I have ridden many hundreds of miles 
in the course of several expeditions in the 
Northwest with such equipment and nevet 


saw a time when I didn't have ample 
opportunity to attach the scope if I pre 
ferred to use it instead of iron sights. | 


however, to the lever type 
of scope-lock with which it takes only 
fraction of a second to install the ve Ba 
On the other hand, as this rear elevation 
adjustment is accurately laid off, one can 
gain very minute scope adjus tments when 
he becomes used to it. 


have reference, 


ADORNED ANCESTRAL ARMS 
By Charles Winthrop Sawyer 


HE modern generation is apt to be 


incredulous when told that the use 
of firearms was a part of the everyday 
life of early Americans. We assume, 
wrongly, that when the men of colonial 
times weren't warring with natives o1 
with other colonists, their days, during 
peace intervals, were spent in the dreary 
routine of farmers or tradesmen. 
Yet it is fact that, with the exception 
of slaves, servants, day-laborers, the 


merchants, all others 
that is, until 


Quakers and a few 
went gunning frequently 
about a century and a hal Some ol 
them found gunning enjoyable. However, 
practically all who shot did it for the 
underlying reason that wild game must 
be secured if meat in variety was to grace 
the table frequently. 

Under these circumstances, it 
to realize that, since use meant ownership, 
almost every man possessed a gun or a 
rifle or of each, and frequently 
pistols besides And, because the majori ty 
of white people in America maintained 
themselves by constant effort, their fire 
arms were largely utilitarian arms, neither 
artfully modelled nor pleasingly adorned. 
However, that handily could be a_ true 
statement unless exceptions to it existed 


f ago. 


is easier 


several 





There were, then, exceptional arms; and 
that minority is the principal interest of 
the present article. 

Exceptional arms—beautiful ones—be- 


amounting practically to compulsion 
Among white men in those days, class dis 
tinctions were maintained with strictness. 
The settlers in both British and Spanish 
America all conformed to the mandate. 
Irom New England records, because they 
are easiest to consult, may be cited that 
in Puritan days even the cut and quality 
of one’s clothing were regulated; one’s 
household and personal furnishings had to 
be in accord with his social distinction. 
Conversely, one’s home—its poverty, com 
fort or elegance—proclaimed its master. 
Abroad, he was badged by his ——- 
and sidearms; in war or the chase by his 
firearms. Upon such signs of social scale 
depend our chances to-day of gaining inti- 
mate knowledge of an ancestor and the 
sort of arms he owned. 

A picturesque example of changing 
worldly circumstances was that of the 
New England ships’-c arpenter who in 
omg life voiced conviction of wealth to 

» his and proclaimed to his fellows his 
nad Hs to marry a comely, well-bred 
widow and live in a brick house in a fair 
green lane. The barriers of his uncouth 
manners and peasant speech were jumped 
by enriching his titled British backers and 
his king with the treasure of a sunken 
Spanish galleon, and acquiring thereby 
public recognition and office. To his new 
holdings of fortune and knighthood and 
a comely, well-bred consort he added that 
“brick dwellynge in a fayre grene layne” ; 
and supplied furnishings for his home, and 
appointments from abroad, that advertised 
his rating to those who, from his discourse 
and deportment, would be apt to under- 
rate ~~ 

Phe beautiful weapons which he owned, 
as well as the other elegant ones of many 
a high-born or high-climbed early Ameri- 
can, rarely exist among present-day de- 
scendants. Many a modern American, 
wondering about the status of his fore- 
bears, questions what became of their be- 
longings—whether anything can be learned 
now of either and whether among antique 
arms purchasable to-day it is possible to 
select such as were used by his ancestors. 

Armor and adorned arms that were 
here went back, mostly, to the land of their 
origin. As Americans have been “antique 
conscious” only since recent times, pre- 
viously our fine old things, out of favor, 
were stored away. With two exceptions 
they were then without commercial value. 
Armor and unusual arms were those two 
exceptions. For the present scarcity of 
such ancestral belongings here, the tin- 
peddler was largely responsible. 

The tin-peddler was, however, less a 
cause than a means to the end. He was, 
in his traveling department-store, a mer- 
chant taking, in exchange for his wares, 
barter as eagerly as cash. He took of the 


housewife anything that could be resold 
profitably. Of her discarded antiques the 
only ones salable then were armor and 
unusual arms. Certain merchants in oyr 
principal cities were his customers because 
they could sell to foreign collectors and 
museums. Europeans began far earlier 
than Americans to esteem and collect an- 
tiques. 

Arms from America on their way back 
to Europe lost their pedigrees. Many now 
in collections there must be accredited to 
European men of old who never saw them, 
Rarely can we trace one and get it back. 


UT, if Americans who lack actual an- 
cestral arms must be content with 
acquiring specimens similar to the origi- 
nals, at least there is satisfaction in the 
knowledge that it is possible to approxi- 
mate ancestral specimens closely. The pos- 
sibility grows with the study of the in- 
ventory of an ancestor’s estate. 
Such an inventory needs, in these days, 
a bit of explanation. It is a list, at present 
on file in the probate court nearest to 
where said ancestor’s death took place, 
made immediately after his death by neigh- 
bors or friends, of all of his worldly posses- 
sions. It was filed with the proper official 
for the benefit of the heirs in settling the 
estate. By the act of filing, it became an 
official document to be safeguarded and 
preserved. It was and remains a detailed 
account of the man’s worldly possessions, 
revealing between the lines much intimate 
information about the man himself. It tells 
us his status, means, culture and tastes; 
and, learning these, together with the 
added help of their appraised value and 
with information on ancient furnishings 


1 heavily engraved arquebus or musket 


—in this case specifically arms—we cal 
visualize each piece with considerable ac- 
curacy. 

The inventory usually begins with real 
estate, then itemizes cash on hand, notes, 
bonds and mortgages due the estate am 
lastly passes on to the contents of the 
dwelling house. Usually, each separate 
room of the house is made a heading under 
which is listed every item in that room 
Those items of furniture, books, clothing 
and luxuries afford clues to the man. And 
each one is followed with its money value 

There is so great a difference betweet 
the buying power of money then and now, 
that translation to the modern is helpitl 
to most people. Values in_old New Et 
gland inventories are in English pounds 
sterling, shillings and pence. Money bought 
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4 hunter of 1632, with his gun. Note the 
decorated stock 


more of some things then; of others about 
the same as now. In its relation to fire- 
arms, money then averaged about ten times 
its worth now. In arms, valuations call a 
pound sterling of the Seventeenth Century 
worth about fifty dollars in the year 1930. 
That gives the modernized value of a used 
arm. In those days, used arms, if in per- 
fect condition, were commonly appraised 
at two- thirds the value of new ones; add, 
therefore, one-half to the modernized ap- 
praised value. By comparing that amount 
with the prices prevalent then for new 


arms, one can estimate the grade of the 
ancestral specimen. From knowledge of 


the man supplied by the generalities of the 
inventory and from the wording of his 
will, if he composed and wrote it himself, 
me can gauge his taste in enriched arms 
very closely. 

Equipped with this information, one may 
seek, and probably find, a like ancestral 
gun or small arm; and hope, upon getting 
t, that it is the identical one. And that is 
as near as the average modern American 
an get to an adorned ancestral firearm or 
ther weapon. 


AMERICAN GAME PRESERVE 
SHOOTING 


ERE is a new book—Aunerican Game 

L Preserve Shooting by Lawrence B. 
Smith—which answers lots of questions 
which hunters of all sorts in this country 
are asking themselves today. “How can we 
get better shooting?” “How can we, as 
individuals or in small groups and without 
‘pending a lot of money, secure for our- 
‘elves ample shooting at all times?” 

In some sections of these United States 
the development of game preserves seems 
0 offer the only solution of perpetuating 
the favorite sport of millions of Americans. 
This method, however, has unfortunately 
been regarded by the majority of sports- 
men as being too e xpensive to be practical. 
In this book the author shows this belief 
. 0 be false. He goes thoroughly into all 
phases Of making, stocking and maintain- 
Ing shooting preserves. There are detailed 
instructions on the propagation and han- 
lling of game; for the planting of cover 
and the laying out of shoots; for the ad- 
ministration of shooting organizations and 
'€ proper duties of game breeders and 
managers. A résumé of important state 





laws pertaining to preserves and game | 
breeding is a valuable feature of this im- 
portant book. The more than eighty photo- 
graphs furnish a valuable aid in explaining 
the author’s text. 

Some of the chapter headings are: 


To develop the highest accuracy 
possible from your rifle and 
ammunition, use 


‘Th LYMAN SIGHTS 


Law and Management,” ‘“Coverts 
— = ee —e ) I iNet That’s the best way to make every shot 
b oOo y *T- 
RAISING SUCKS, Raising Quai er count—to repay you handsomely for 
min Control” and “Disease and Sanita- 


on.” your effort. Make sure it’s a “Lyman” 
ion. 


The price of the book is $4.50, and any 
of our readers desiring may 
their orders to us, 


sight, the choice of practical shooters. 


copies send 


A NEW EXPLOSIVE 


OME time back, the Hercules Powder 
Company of Wilmington, Delaware, 
advised us of a new explosive which they 
are putting on the market, to be known as 
Smokeless Rifle Powder 2400. Hercules 


- 7 : ‘ for Sav. 19-33 N.R 
2400 is especially designed for small-capac- 
ity cartridges 


min, clicks easily mounted, $13.00, 
Hornet. 


j ges, such as the .25-20 and the 
22 A circular on this propellant | No. 42 
will be forwarded on request to anyone in- No. 42 Receiver Sight 
for Savage NRA. M 
terested in hand-loading. — aoe ae 
A recommended load for the Hornet, C, D; Remington 4, 
using the 45-grain soft-point bullet, is 10.5 | iggy a heater. 
grains. This develops a muzzle velocity of senued Far See. Beak 
e . mountec we 
2600 feet per second, with a mean pressure ~ 
of 40,000 pounds. 
The powder is recommended for the .25 
Remington, .250-3000, .32-20, .32, .35 and | No. 2A 
Jo 35 
moves for hunting Reversible ivory 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
‘ e vy 7 
Get it OUT with 
accumulating, prevents 


351 Winchester self-loading, JD Reming- | ste, 20 Gone stot No. 5B ne 
Pat. Thumb Lock head and globe, 
$1.75. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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Proved the best micrometer rear sights you 
can buy for precision target shooting. 48Y 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


.45 COLT ADAPTER 


Capt. Curtis: 

I have a .45 automatic 
ind have been thinking about buying a .22 caliber 
Colt automatic built on a .45 frame. 

However, I have been told there is an adapter 
for the .45 a 1 by which it is possible to shoot 
-22 caliber shel 

If such an ar could be had. 
able and accurate? How much «k 
where could I get one? 








pistol (Army Model) 













is it service- 
they cost and 


CKMAN 


ton rimless, .401 and others of that type. | With disc for target. ‘Target or bunt- 
$5.00. No. 5B 
ow 7 \d 
GUN 
Cleaning with No. 9 keeps 


SHOOTING E/pIror. shooting. Dise re ing front sight 
Send 10c for Lyman No. 21 64-page catalog 
= r v 1 
‘ADING! 
none LE NG! 
J. H. Spe 
Ans.—There is an adapter for the .45 lead or metal fouling from 
ANs s an aday 0 


4 stol whereby you can shoot 
idges through it as a single shot 


automatic 
long-rifle car- 
It is made by 


‘A F. Stoeger, 509-5th Avenue, N. Y. C I be- HOPPE’S 
ae peg Ag a nia it is thoroughly LUBRICATING OIL 


keeps working parts tuned up, 
outside surfaces rust-free, pol- 
ished. Won't gum. Ask your 
dealer, or send for trial bottle 
No. 9, 10¢, trial can Oil 15¢ 
Gun Cleaning Guide FREE! 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


How to Cash-In 


Suootinc Epitor 


RIFLING 


Capt. Curtis 

What causes the muzzle of a rifle that shoots a 
high-speed bullet to jerk upward? Js it the pow- 
der or gas blast or the bullet leaving the muzzle ? 
If all three help to cause this, which one causes 
the most lifting in the muzzle of the rifle ? 


Do the grooves in a big-game rifle come closer A 
to each other at the muzzle than at the breech? with our CAMERA 
Is there a slight taper from the breech to the yO 
muzzle in a rifle barrel? 


Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers, are 
BUYING 134,000 photos every week! Make good 
money——spare time, full time—taking human- 
interest pictures that sell, Earn while you learn 


Has a groove more of a turn near the muzzle 
in at the breech in a big-game rifle? 


Max Mott, Jr. 


t} 









how to t Ve teach y py mail. Faseci- 
od Marketing Service helve you cash in 
: . f =F BOOK, ** 
Ans.—If you stop to think a minute, you will as in Your Camer a." FeiOok, AWew to 
realize that the powder in its inactive torm : would TOGRAPR Dept. 162, 10 W. 33rd Street, New 


York C 
Taxidermy SUPPLIES 


Quality Artificial Eyes, Teeth, gen- 


have no effect on muzzle blast or barrel flip, It is 
naturally the powder gases formulated by the 
powder on combustion or resulting from the burn- 
ing of the powder. If you want to put it in other 


words, it is the powder gases being driven from , 
the barrel at ae high velocity that causes the uine Jonas head forms, Tools, ma- 
blast. This in turn causes the shooter to flinch terials, etc. Everything for the 


and as a result the muzzle generally rises 
The grooves in big-game rifles do not change in 
the speed of their turning from breech to muzzle 
Rifles have been made with a progressive twist, 
nut the idea has never become popular nor do the 
lands and grooves taper toward the muzzk 


progressive Taxidermist. 
Send for 64 page Catalogue—Free 
JONAS BROS., 1021 Broadway, Denver, Col. 


YEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel.¢ ] 00 
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USE THE 2*4-INCH SHELL 








Capt. Curti 

Here is a difficult problem for me on which I 

ould like your advice. I have a Western Arms 
twenty-gauge double shotgun. I believe this gun 
is chambered for 234-inch shells. I would like 
a more powerful shell for hawks. The shell I 
have in mind is the Western twenty-gauge three- 
inch shell, Do you think I could send this gun to 


No heating is necessary 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for.... 
Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Sey"’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co 
Box F. S. 2, New Method Bidg 
Bradford, Pa. 
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Ul 
RELOADING TOOLS 


make possible more target 
practice at less cost 
If you want accurate reloads for 
38 S. & W. Special, .38 Colt Special, 
Hornet, Springfield .30-06 reduced, 


in fact 700 different combinations of powder 
and bullet, turn them out at small cost with 
Ideal hand or 


bench tools. Write us your re 
quirements giving make, 
model and caliber of 
your rifle. 


Send For This 
160 Page Ideal 
Hand Book 
with complete in 
formation 
able 
scription of all 
Ideal Tools 
ten by eminent 
U. S. authorities 
Mailed postpaid, 


.860344 
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GUN PROTECTION 


The Only 


PATENTED 
GUN CLEANER 


Fiendoil is equally effective 
winter or summer. Combined 








Generous 


Sample 


oil and solvent; simply ap 
10c ply—no ramrodding. At your 
Sports Store in handy Spout 


Cans. 
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HARLEY’S PANTS” 


AND 


BREECHES 


FOR SPORTSWEAR 


Made in a wide range of 
color and fabries for all 
sports, including Hunting 
Riding. Hiking or Skiing 
and workmanship guaranteed 
us for Breeches and Pants 
also prices, Sold from our 
only 


HARLEY WICKHAM CO., Inc. 
Dept. F.S.2 Pa. 
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Pacific Sights 
Front and Rear for all Rifles" 
“Pacific” Speed Reloading 
Tools— Reloading Supplies. 
Send 3c for General Catalog. 
Book on remodeling Enfields, 
Krags, Springfields—send 10c. 
Dept. A—424 Balboa St., San Francisco, Calif, 
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Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 
or exchange with you for any other firearm you 


may want. Write us what you have, and what 
you want, and we will make you an offer by 
return mail. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill oston, Mass. 
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described with new prices. Over 1100 illustrations. This 
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the factory and have it rechambered for three- 
inch shells with safety? If so, have you any idea 
what it would cost to have this done? 

I forgot to mention that this gun weighs about 
6% pounds. I would not mind the additional re- 
coil, as long as there would be no danger of any 
kind in having this twenty-gauge gun recham- 


| bered for three-inch shells. 


Jerome PopraziL. 


Ans.—I would not advise the use of any shell 
longer than 234 inches in a twenty-bore gun. As 
a matter of fact, there is no advantage whatever 
in a three-inch twenty-bore shell. 

The Super X or Peters Hi-velocity 234-inch 
twenty-bore loads throw an ounce of shot and 
that is all one can effectively use in a twenty. 

SHootine Epiror. 


A GOOD OLD RIFLE 


Capt. Curtis: 

In your August number of Frecp & Stream, I 
see an article “Choosing the Deer Rifle’, together 
with a cut of the Winchester Model 64 deer rifle 

-also the measurements of stock on same. 

I have a Model 1894 Winchester .32 Special 
lever-action, hexagon barrel, full magazine, with 
the original sights, which has never been used. 
What I wanted to ask you was, can the rifle with 
new sights and a stock with the dimensions of the 
Model 64, be made into an up-to-date rifle for 
deer or an occasional black bear or would it be 
cheaper to discard the .32 Special and buy a 
Model 64 Winchester? 

A. H. Exuarpt. 


Ans.—Your 1894 Winchester for the .32 Spe- 
cial cartridge is a good deer rifle as it is but, of 
course, it isn’t so good a rifle as it would be with 
a new stock. It is just possible that the Winches- 
ter Company will undertake to supply you with a 
Model 64 stock for this rifle. I see no reason why 


| they shouldn’t. This would greatly improve the 





| 


arm, particularly if you added a Lyman receiver 
peep sight at the same time. 

Of course, any good gunsmith could restock 
the rifle for you but the job would cost about 
$50.00. It would be cheaper for you to sell the 
gun for what you could get for it and invest the 
proceeds toward the Model 64. Honestly, I think 
it is worth the difference for fast shooting at 
jumping deer. 

Suootinac Epiror. 


MILITARY MAUSERS 


Capt. Curtis: 

I have in mind the purchase of two German 
Army Mauser rifles—one Model of 1898 and the 
other of the period of the war, between 1916 
and 1918. 

Would you recommend the purchase of these 
rifles and have them converted into sporters? 
They both are 8 mm—at least, that is what they 
appear to be. 

As far as the condition of the rifles is concern- 
ed, they are in the best of shape, inside and out. 

J. R. ANDERSON. 

Ans.—The purchase of a Mauser military 
musket is always a gamble. The Germans, in 
most instances, are meticulous people. At the 
same time, they are distinctly practical and they 
fully realized that, under war conditions, ex- 
treme accuracy is not required in military 
weapons. Zone firing is what counts at long range 
and at short range, even with a fairly accurate 
gun, a good marksman wouldn’t miss. In con- 
sequence, they allowed a very wide tolerance of 
inspection in the boring of these Mauser rifles. 
Some of them were extremely accurate. Many 
of them, and particularly those made between 
1914 and 1918, were greatly over-bored and very 
inaccurate with standard ammunition. The ac- 
tions are all reliable. 

I made one over, a short time ago, just as a 
pastime. It was first-class when finished, despite 
the fact that I had not given the barrel a single 
cleaning since I brought it home from France in 
1918. My suggestion would be that you target 


the rifles and ascertain their accuracy before 
going to any further expense. ; 
Suootinc Epiror. 
THE SHARPS 
Capt. Curtis: 


I would appreciate any information I might 
receive on the following rifle: C. Sharps “Old 
Reliable,” .45 caliber, 274”, No. C 33443; C. 
Sharps Pat. Oct. 5, 1852; C. Sharps Pat. Sept. 
12, 1848. I would like to know if it is still pos- 
sible to get shells for this gun, the size, etc. 

would also like to know what the second 
number on large-caliber rifle shells signifies. For 
the 70 after .45-70 caliber and the 

.250-3000 caliber. 

GEo. 


instance 
3000 atter 
R. CarMACcHE. 


Ans.—Your Sharps Old Reliable model, vir- 
tually speaking, is the gun that paved the way 
across the Continent. Most of the Indian fighting 
was done with these old Sharps rifles and the 
buffalo were practically exterminated with them. 
| The ammunition is still available from the Win- 
| chester and Remington Companies. I doubt they 
|are still making the cartridge but they undoubt- 
edly have a good many of them in stock. I_ think 

your rifle shoots the .45-125 straight Sharps 

cartridge, though it may take one of the shorter 


ones. The best way to ascertain this is to pour 
melted sulphur down the barrel and when this 
cools you will have a perfect model of the 
chamber, which can be gently tapped out with 
a thin rod and sent to the Winchester factory 
with your request for ammunition. The rifles 
are not at all a nor are they sufficiently 
rare to be worth anything to a collector. Of 
course, the ammunition from a move modern 
point of view is obsolete. 

The second set of figures means different 
things. Originally, the first set of figures meant 
the diameter of the bullet, the second the weight 
of the powder charge and the third the weight 
of the bullet. Therefore, the .45-70-500, which 
is the old Government Springfield cartridge, shot 
a .45 caliber bullet, 70 grains of black powder 
and a 500-grain bullet. However, when smokeless 
powder came in and was adapted to many of 
these old rifles, these figures were not accurate 
They retained these figures, however, as they 
represented the recognized cartridge for a cer. 
tain gun. However, the .250-3000 is a 25 
caliber bullet with the decimal point carried 
out to three places, as they do abroad, to give 
it more accuracy and the 3000 refers to the 
velocity of the bullet. 

SHOOTING 


-410 BORING 


Captatn Curtis: 

I am in the market for a Winchester repeating 
-410-gauge shotgun and am confused as to 
what boring I should buy. 

Il am just an amateur with a shotgun and be. 
lieve that the full choke shoots too close, as most 
upland game is shot within 20 yards, and I want 
to use this gun on rabbits, squirrels and also 
pheasants. For pheasants I use No. 4 shot, and 
also for rabbits, but for other upland game | 
use No. 5 or No. 6 shot. Am I right about that? 

I believe that an open bore would be better for 
me than a full choke and believe I would like that 
skeet gun they put out. However, I do not know 
what the Winchester people mean when they say 
“skeet boring.’’ Does that mean cylinder bore? 

I am strong for No. 4 shot on pheasants, as | 
have had experience that No. 4 brings them 
down for me when others use No. 6 and a few 
feathers fly and Mr. Pheasant gets away. Your 
comment on these questions will be appreciated. 
; Hox MEIER, 


Eprtor. 


Ans.—It is my opinion that, if a man wants to 
use a gun as small as a .410 on game, he should 
make up his mind to have a full-choke barrel 
At the very most, I wouldn’t open it beyond a 
strong modified and this is going to knock at 
least five yards off your range. The gun should 
still, however, kill up to thirty-five yards with 
three-quarters of an ounce of shot. 

I consider the gun a little bit too light for 
pheasants unless full choke and certainly ta 
light for squirrels unless full choke. Of course, 
No. 4 shot in a .410-gauge gun is out of all 
proportion. I wouldn't dream of using anythin 
larger than 7’s in it. In my opinion, you w 
be far better served for serious game shooting 
with a twenty-bore gun. 

The .410 is, because of the points I have 
brought out, really an expert’s weapon. When 
you open it up you get too wide a pattern to kill 
consistently, because there are not enough pel 
lets in the charge to fill up the pattern area at 
anything but very short range. Skeet bore is 
really an improved-cylinder bore 





Get over this idea of using No. 4 shot on 
pheasants. I personally never shoot anything 


but 6’s and I have to shoot a great deal in the 
field trials where they depend upon me to pull 
them down at long range. If you don’t kill with 
’s, then it is because you are not pointing the 
right. 


6's, 
gun 


SHootine Epzrtor. 


POSITIVELY NO! 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

Some years ago, I picked up a_ second-hand 
double-barreled hammerless shotgun that I com 
sidered at the time a very exceptional buy. This 
is a ten-gauge gun marked on the rib ‘Harring 
ton-Richardson, Worcester, Mass.”’ However, 00 
the lock it is stamped ‘“‘Anson & Deeley’s, Pat 
Feb. 1, 1876, No. 866.” As near as I can 
measure it, the chamber is 234 inches, the weight 
10 pounds and the barrels 32 inches. The breect 
is approximately a quarter of an inch thick. 

What I would like to know is whether yo 
consider it safe to use the new ten-gauge shel 
as advertised for use in the Ithaca Magnum 
which calls for a 3%-inch shell; whether ¢ 
would be necessary or practicable to lengthes 
the chamber in the gun to accommodate th 
longer shell, and in general what you think o! 
using the gun with this heavy breech pressure 

P. H. PReNTISsS. 


Ans.—That old Harrington and Richardson te 
bore of yours is unquestionably quite an anciet 
gun. It was made in the days of black powder 
At the same time, it is such a heavy weap 
that I personally wouldn’t hesitate to use ™ 
new ten-gauge ammunition in it of the high 
velocity type throwing 154 oz. of shot, 4 
all means, do not attempt to use the 3¥-ime 
special Magnum shell or you will blow it # 
possibly yourself to pieces. : 

Snootine Eprror 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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© _—— — ——e \ 
No provision is made for pulling traps hm 5) \ 
from central position. If weather or other ct ‘ 
conditions prevent trappers from hearing A \ 
the shooters, traps may be released from se j \ 
point behind No. 4 station by sash cord or Y ee, \ 


stranded wire laid on the ground. 


SKEET FIELD. LAYOUT 


Together with the three working plans on this and the two succeeding pages, we 
ceived the following letter. It is because we have been getting so many requests for plans 
of moderate-priced skeet fields, from both individuals and clubs, that we are publishing 
them herewith. 


Skeet Departinent 


Dear Sirs: The trap houses, as you will see from a glance 
We are receiving numerous requests from t the perspective drawing, consist of only two 
various individuals and small groups of sports- side s, but this arrangement provides an entirely 


men as to how they can construct a Skeet field at’ workable field at a very low first cost. 
oderate cost. 
We have, therefore, prepared a Skeet field 
layout which will accommodate two small traps 


He have a limited number of these blue prints 
for distribution to interested sportsmen. 
: Yours very truly 
and which may be constructed of new material ’ y; 
} ° - 2 ‘ 4h > ) yy rc 
aniost anywhere in the United States at a cost, T. E. DOREMUS 
lucluding the traps, of not to exceed $100.00. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co 


(Continued on page 70) 
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SNOW TRAVEL 
By Elon Jessup 


HE Indian hitch for tying a snow- 
shoe-harness isn’t so popular as 
it used to be. The ready-made har- 
ness in the form of a leather pocket 
or toe-cap, with a strap and buckle at- 
tached, has largely taken its place. For 
the most part, these modern rigs are 
probably an improvement. They are not so 
rough on tender feet and they give a firmer 
set of the foot on the shoe. For all that, 
anybody who travels on snowshoes should 
know how to make an Indian hitch—for 
the sake of an emergency if nothing more. 
The best stuff to use for the Indian har- 
ness are two strips of lamp-wicking about 
three-quarters of an inch wide. A_ fairly 
good-sized foot requires a length of about 
four feet. In addition, it is advis- 
able to have a couple of buckskin 
thongs for toe bridles, although 
these are not considered to be 
absolutely necessary. 
To rig the harness, first attach 
a bridle to each shoe, weaving the 
ends tightly into the webbing at 
either side of the toe hole. Your 
foot slips under it. Place your foot 
on the shoe and loop one of the 
lengths of lamp-wicking around 
your heel, the ends coming even, 
forward. With an end in each 
hand, them downward 
through the post-holes on either 
side of your foot. Bring them up 
and cross them over the top of the 
foot, passing one under the bridle 
and the other over the bridle. 
Take a half-hitch on the two 
side standing parts of the wicking, 
then run the ends behind your heel 
and tie them. That is all there is 
to the famous Indian snowshoe 
hitch. Once you have tied this to 
the proper adjustment, you will 
not have to tie it again. You can 
simply twist your foot in or out 
of it—which, incidentally, is a 
strong point in its favor. A man 
should be able to free himself 
quickly and easily of a snowshoe 
in case of emergency. For exam- 
ple, he might break through ice. 
What I have said in the opening 
paragraph about ready-made 
snowshoe harnesses is equally ap- 
plicable to ski bindings. In the case 
of ski bindings, the ready-made 
articles are invariably the more 
practical. Nevertheless, it is of 
value to know how to string an 
emergency thong-binding. 
Take a strong leather 


pass 


thong, 


Edited by Donald H. Cole 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











about two yards long, and double it, one 
end being much longer than the other. 
Pass the looped part through the ski 
slot where the toe irons are located. The 
looped end should extend about two inches 
beyond the sides of the slot. Run the 
long single strand of the thong around 
and in back of your heel, through the 
looped end on the other side and then 
back again around the heel. At a point 
about two inches back of the slot, take a 
couple of half-hitches, run the thong across 
the top of your foot, around the double 


Snowshoe trouble. A poorly made shoe is a total loss 











strand on the other side, then back to the 
starting point and tie. 

A man buying a pair of snowshoes may 
find himself faced with a good many ex- 
tremes in style. To be sure, each of these 
has its purpose, but as a rule it doesn't 
pay to go to extremes. To mention a few 


points: The webbing in the center of the 
shoe should not be too closely woven, for 
if it is, the snow will pack under foot. 
Many of the Indian-made shoes are too 
closely woven for anything but the very 
lightest snow. ’ 

The toes should be reasonably wide. 
If very narrow, they cut down into the 
snow. The tail shouldn’t be too heavy, in 
order not to make turning difficult. 

The two models that are the most gen- 
erally useful are the “pumpkin-seed” and 
the “bear-paw”. The first of these is a 
tailed shoe, good for flat or rolling coun- 
try, not too heavily timbered. The 
bear-paw hasn't any tail at all. It 
is the best shoe for thick under- 
brush, down-timber and _ quite 
good for mountain climbing. 

Anyone buying a pair of skis 
need not look turther than the 
“telemark” model. But he should 
examine closely the grain of the 
wood. Grain for the most part 
should run parallel to the length 
of the ski. Cross-grain is to be 
avoided, for grain of this sort will 
sliver and probably break. Out- 
croppings pointing to the rear on 
the bottom of a blade are not so 
bad as grain outcroppings that 
point forward. In the latter case, a 
ski gliding on snow is much the 
same idea as a carpenter running 
a plane the length of a_ board 
against the grain. 


KIS are made of various kinds 

of wood. Ash and hickory are 
the best. And you need not bother 
about getting a pair of skis that 
have been imported from Europe 
with the idea that they are made ot 
better stuff. The best skis in the 
world are made in America. In 
fact, the best of the European skis 
are made from exported American 
hickory. 

f you own both snowshoes and 
skis, you will have to buy two 
different types of footgear. A soft- 
soled moccasin is the ideal snow- 
shoe boot. Snowshoe  footgear 
should not have a heel, for this 
would ruin the webbing. A ski. 
on the other hand, requires a solid 
sole and a heel. A pair of special 
ski boots is a wise investment. 
Any other kind of boot is more oF 
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totally worthless make-shift. 
Footgear of either type should be suf- 
ficiently large to accommodate three pairs 
of good wool socks. And let there be no 
constriction to interfere with blood circula- 


less of a 


tion. Any pinching may subject you to 
frost-bite. 
In buying either snowshoes or skis, 


it pays to get the best. This is particularly 
important in the case of snowshoes. You 
can patch a broken ski and manage to 
get home without much trouble. But when 
it comes tu the flimsy, sagging webbing of 


a poor snowshoe, you are quite out of 
luck. The whole thing goes into a coll: ipse. 


ited 


Wax your skis before they get wet 


Whenever hit the trail 


you on snow- 
shoes or skis, be sure to carry mending 
materials with you. A good tool-knife, 
raw-hide and splints will take care of 


the average snowshoe break. A spool of 
thin copper wire is also useful. Save for 
the splints, the same goes for skis. But 
in this case, have in your knife a tool that 
will bore a hole through a leather strap 
and through wood. 

The front part of a ski is usually the 


part that goes to smash. As a rule, the 
broken sections can be overlapped and 
fastened with bolts. The rear section of 


the two pieces should always be laid on 


top. 
Where sticky snow is concerned, ski- 
ing has the edge on snowshoeing. In the 


ordinary course of events, snow will stick 
to skis more than it does to snowshoes. 
But you can easily dodge this annoyance 
by rubbing wax on the bottoms of your 
skis. When you go snowshoeing and run 
into spells of sticky and damp snow, it is 
sometimes wise to lay up for a time. Asa 
rule, there are certain hours when the 
snow is at its worst, usually between ten 
o'clock in the morning and four in the 
afternoon. Before and after those hours, 
travel is more pleasant. 

When you wax the bottoms of skis, do 
so only when the wood is dry. Otherwise 
the wax will not stick. Ordinz ary paraffin 
will serve the purpose if you haven't 
anything better. Smooth the wax out with 
acork after you have rubbed it on. The 
surest way to have wax stick is to iron 
it in with a hot iron. Keep the iron on the 
move to prevent scorching the wood. 


O far as travel speed is concerned, the 








of a four- or five-hour climb takes about 
twenty minutes. 

We inherited the snowshoe from the 
Indian. The Scandinavians have given us 
the ski. Yet, there is another useful im- 
plement of snow travel for which we have 
the Indian to thank. This is the toboggan. 
\ toboggan is a handy method of trans- 
porting equipment and supplies to a win- 
ter camp when other methods are lacking. 
In order to pull it, you can rig up a canvas 
harness to encircle your body above the 
hips. 

As a matter of fact 
use for the tob« an. 
as a moving van. It probably never oc- 
curred to them tnat you could slide down 
hill on it too. 

A man can haul with a fair degree of 
comfort a toboggan load equal to his own 
weight, provided the snow is not so loose 
that it piles up in front of the hood. A 
toboggan having a narrowing hood is best, 
in that it glances off trees. The duffle 
should be packed in much the same man- 
ner that one would load a canoe. Keep the 
load low, with heavier articles on 
bottom. 


RINKLES AND KINKS FROM AN 
OLD-TIMER 
Pp AT ie RSON (May his soul rest 


OE 
Js in peace!), a Nova Scotia guide of ex- 
perience ni considerable fame, once said 


to me, while we were getting ready for a | 


two-weeks’ moose hunt, “Son, if ye can’t 
get it in yore pack, leave it home.” 

One time I went along as a special guide 
for a party making a trip overland from 
Yarmouth to Lake Rossignol. My employ- 
er had fitted out the party of three 
“sports” and us four guides. As I had 
been hired simply to show them the way, 
I did not have to pack anything except 
my own gun, blankets and personal ef- 
fects. It was a four-day walk in rough 
country. We camped one night at the 
head-waters of the Shelbourne River 
which drains into Lake Rossignol. A 


couple of Micmac Indians were camped 
After supper they joined us and 


nearby. 


, that is the original | 
The Indians used it | 





the | 


| 
| 
| 
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CUTTER ALL- 
PURPOSE PAC 


Cutter craftsmanship - 
known the world over 
since 1870—speaks for 
the fine quality of this 
all-purpose pac. Hand 
sewed welt gives this 
shoe unusually flexible 
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Play Golf this winter 
and be 


Comfortable 











e Why hang up your “sticks” when 
you want to play? A Pendleton Goll 
Jacket is made from a specially designed 


closely woven fabric which is waterproof 


ed by an exclusive process. It's warmer 
than a sweater, drier than a slicker, and 
illows perfect body freedom. As for appear- 
ince the best dressed golfers wear “‘Pendle- 

tons’. Featured by leading de 


and sporting goods 
Pendleton 


partment 
rder direct 


Mills, t 
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ur BUDDY | 


The amazing new pocket-size device that keeps you warm 
Used by outdoor workers, sportsmen, motorists, etc. Mar- 
vellous for relief from aches and pains. There's no smoke, 
no flame, no chemicals, no electricity. Heat lasts for 24 
hours at a time. (You make the fuel at home from our 
formula.) Costs only a few cents per month to operate 


and lasts a lifetime. Resembles a 
appearance, PRICE +++ $4950 
If preferable, send us 10 


depos and we'll 
Oo. D. $1.w 
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It should be carried high on the shoulders 


So if you cannot put it in your pack, 
leave it at home. Carry your pack-bag 
high on your shoulders and take a lot of 
trouble to place the things to be carried 
neatly and smoothly in the bag, so they 
do not chafe your back or make the pack 
lop-sided. If you carry a six-shooter, it 
is a good plan to sling the belt over your 
shoulder and thus take the weight off your 
Waist line. Putt Moore. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A FRIENDLY FIRE 
Campinc Epitor 

What is a good way of 
just for a bit of warmth and 
friendly fire? I 


small fire. 
other 


building a 
cheer—1in 
don’t seem to 












words, a sort of a 
have much trouble in starting up a big blaze, 
but I not have much success with makin 
small one 
Davin R. Pyut 
Ans.—With a small ax, cut some good-size 


splinters froma well-seasoned log or an old stump 
If you can find pine, so much the better, because 
of the resin it contains. Then take your hunting 
knife or large penknife and make several slivers 
along the entire length of seven or eight of the 
big splinters, cutting well into the splinters, with 
the grain, but permitting the slivers to adhere 
to it. Now stack up these slivered splinters in 
the form of an Indian wigwam, with the little 
slivers pointing down toward the ground. 

In the meantime, you or your companion should 
have collected a supply of sticks and twigs-—or 


any small pieces of wood you can find. Start 
your “wigwam” going by applying a match to 
the little slivers protruding from, _the splinters 
of which you built the “‘wigwam.” As soon as 


it is burning well, add the larger pieces of wood 


gradually and as needed. With a little experience, 
you will soon learn how to get a nice little fire 
going by this method! 
CAMPIN ki 
TOURING WITH SIDEARMS 
CaMPING Epitor 
This winter I expect to make an auto-camping 
trip through the southern portion of the United 
States. My companion and I would both like t 
carry some sort of a sidearm with us—perhaps 
a .38 Special revolver. We want these for self- 
protection, because we expect to get into some 
rather isolated territory, as well as do quite a lot 


of night traveling. : 
What sort of a permit will we have to get i 
order to carry sidearms with us? Will the fact 
that we have a_permit to carry a concealab] 
weapon in New rk State be sufficient ? 
Sypney Porson. 


can’t be of much help to 
mind that the laws gov 
weapons are enforced by the 
various states and that 
greatly in the different 
matters, there are 


afraid we 
bear in 


Ans.—I'm 
you. You must 
erning concealable 
police departments in the 
these regulations vary 
states. To further complicate 
city ordinances in some states 
want to “play safe’, the only thing 
do is write to the Chief of Police in one 
cities in each of the states through 
expect to tour. Tell him what you 
and ask what the regulations are 
in his state 

CAMPING 


AND WOODCRAFT) 


you can 
of the large 
which you 
have in mind 
concerning sidearms 
Epitor 


(END OF CAMPING 


ONE THAT DIDN’T WHISTLE 
(Continued from page 17) 


to keep it. Our friend’s sporter cracked 
just once, and the buck’s date was can- 
celled. But that isn’t all of the story. With 
a down-hill drag all the way, he had that 
buck dressed, back to camp, hung up on 


the rack, and was in bed sound asleep— 
all within an hour after he had started 
hunting. 


Awakening about noon, his conscience 

evidently began to bother him. After eat- 
ing heartily (we had one sandwich apiece 
with us) he started out in his car, which 
he claims is crossed with a mountain 
goat, and actually drove up an old fire 
trail to within a few hundred yards of 
where we were hunting. Two members of 
our party had connected with nice bucks 
and had just dragged them out to the 
trail preparatory to a long, tiresome trek 
back to camp when the car announced its 
arrival with a blast of the horn that was 
an entirely new and frightful sound in that 
neck of the woods. Before consenting to 
a ge those leg-weary hunters and 
their bucks to camp, the driver of that 
car made them promise to take his turn 
as camp cook and dish-washer, which was 
surely taking glorious advantage of a 
golden opportunity. 

That was about two o'clock in the 
afternoon. Those of us who had still to 
get our deer decided to stand watch a 
little longer and then to begin to hunt 
back toward camp and the more accessible 
country where a steady popping of guns 
had been in progress throughout the day. 


We had passed up several ridiculously 
easy shots at legal deer because they 
weren't what we wanted and we were 
cone eited enough to feel sure that we 
could do better. In a little over an hour 


the three of us and a friend of ours started 
to hunt toward camp and had proceeded 
a considerable distance when it happened. 
We were moving through fairly heavy 
second growth, ideal deer cover that 
effectively hid us from view of 
other, when several shots were fired just 
ahead of us. To get a better view of any- 
thing that might break cover, I crawled 
up on a near-by stump. I could hear a deer 


each 


coming bounding through the brush. Wit! 
rifle ready, intensely alert, I waited. 
UDDENLY some unseen force spun 


me entirely around on the stump, my 
rifle flying from my grasp. Losing my bal- 
ance, I plunged to the ground on my hands 
and knees, emitting at the same time the 
most unearthly yell ever heard. At least 
my companions told me I yelled, although 
| was not conscious of having made a 
sound at the time. I knew I had been shot 
but, strange as it may seem, I looked to 
see if my sporter had been damaged in the 


fall. Finding it in good shape, [ began t 
look myself over. 

\ll feeling had gone from my legs and 
feet, although | could move them. with 


perfect ease and freedom. great numb- 
ness seemed to encircle my waist. A hur 
ried glance failed to reveal any evidence 
of where I had been hit. About that time 
my companions arrived out of breath am 
with ashy complexions, and a further m 
vestigation was made. 

The bullet had entered just above the 
belt, about four inches to the left of the 
median line, but we could not find where 
it had come out. After a hurried com 
sultation we decided to make for the neat 


est camp, about half a mile down the 
trail. Supported on either side, I started 
out on what will always be the longes 
walk of my life. There was no pain, Ju 
that awful numbness and my legs Wl! 


absolutely no feeling in them responding 


only to a conscious effort of the WI 
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step we dragged down that 
never-ending trail. We learned who had 
been shooting at that buck, for it was a 
buck I was waiting for, and I knew then 
that I had been hit by either a 190-grain 
303 Savage bullet fired from a Krag 
ahead of 42.5 grains of du Pont No. 17% 
or one of the new Western 180-grain 
soft-point deer bullets fired from a Spring- 
field ahead of 49 grains of that same 
powder. In either case, it was an over- 
dose of bad medicine for me. I had helped 
dress out deer that had been hit by both 
of those bullets, and I imagined my in- 
sides looked just like theirs had looked 
I didn’t know whether to wish that I had 
been hit by one of my open- point ex- 
panding bullets that literally explode when 
they hit or to be grateful that a soft 
point had struck me. At the time, all I 
could think of was sudden death from 
an open- point bullet or lingering death 
from a soft-point. 

We are apt to think of light with its 
inconceivable speed of 186,000 miles per 
when we try to think of some- 
really fast. Light was a study in 


Step by 


second 
thing 





Mest stories of early-day buf- 
falo hunting are sordid and 
dull, but you will find the account 
of Frank H. Mayer, one of the 
last of the buffalo hunters, most 
interesting. Don’t fail to read 
“RUNNING BUFF” in the 
March issue of Field & Stream. 














slow motion compared with the way my 
thoughts were racing then. 

All the events of my life seemed to flash 
by, clear-cut in every detail. 1 remem- 
bered myself as a kid at home, school 
days, vacations, my first job, marriage, 
the arrival of our first youngster, and I 
didn’t want to die. We are blessed with 
what the wife and I think is a delightful 
family, three boys and two girls ranging 
between two and twelve years of age. I 
could see them all—hear them, in fact— 
bidding me good-by when I leit home to 
this hunting trip. It seemed like 
such a rotten trick for me to be leaving 
them forever, when there was. still so 
much | could do for them 

I am airaid | grew a little panicky 
about then and groaned as I trudged 
along, with the cold sweat pouring off my 
face in torrents. There was still no physi 
cal pain. I had often heard and disbelieved 
that mental agony could be much worse. 
Now I was finding out differently for my- 
self with a vengeance 

My companions, thinking I was _ suf- 
fering physical torture, cheered me as 
best they could. With artificial — 
set on their faces they exchanged a con 
tanceal stream of banter to keep me riowes 

hinking about myself. It was an heroic 
effort | shall never cease to appreciate, 
their playing the clown when their hearts 
were breaking. 7 hey succeeded in keep- 
ing me from thinking too much about the 
thing I most dreaded, the gradual fading 


go on 


if the light with eternal darkness settling 
down. 
\iter what seemed like endless years 


we reached the camp for which we were 
eaded. Fortunately it was occupied by 
hunting party from our own home “el 
We procured a car and started for Du- 
Bois, twenty-three miles away. Seven of 
miles were over mountain roads. 
he only record of that trip remains as 
a nightmare in the memory of the three 
ol us who made it. 

When we arrived at the Maple Ave- 
tue Hospital, I was given a merciful 
sedative while the surgeons went to work. 


those 
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\ preliminary examination and the X-ray | 


pictures showed no rupture of the abdomi- 
nal wall. That meant there was no im- 
mediate danger. Everyone breathed easier, 
and I went to sleep and slept the whole 
night through. 

When I awoke the next morning, there 
was physical pain and plenty of it if I 
didn’t lie perfectly still. The first X-rays 
showed no trace of the bullet; so more 
pictures were in order. When these were 
developed, two spots were found on a 
vertebra which were thought to be the 
bullet and which accounted for the partial 
paralysis of my legs that had entirely 
disappeared. The chief of the surgical staff 
advised waiting for a couple of days be- 
fore going after that bullet. 

\ decided sensitiveness developed on 
the right side of my 


next day, and discoloration about the size 
1 hand appeared. More pictures were 
ion this time of the directly affected 


area. There reposed the bullet, apparent- 
ly no more deformed than before it had 
been fired. The spots on the vertebra were 
caused by the soft-lead point as the bullet 
glanced off the bone on its way past the 
spinal cord. Two days later the bullet was 
removed under a local anaesthetic. I have 
it now in a little bottle, tucked away 
among my souvenirs. 

That bullet passed through a hunting 
coat, a sheepskin vest, a woolen shirt, two 
suits of woolen underwear and eighteen 
inches of tissue, glancing off the spinal 
column in the course of its travels. It 
was the 190-grain .303 Savage bullet. 
Why had that bullet stayed in the tissue 
between the abdominal wall and the outer 
skin and plowed its way around my middle 
instead of going straight through? Why 
didn’t it mushroom? What is more re- 
markable, how did it keep from severing 
the spinal cord? In brief, why wasn’t I 
killed ? 

My companions went back to the scene 
of the accident. They found the bullet 
had traveled eighty-five paces, apparently 
without hitting anything before striking 
me. It had passed completely through that 
second-growth timber which effectively 
stopped five more of the same kind of 
bullets fired from the same gun at the 
same place, and stopped them all within 
thirty paces. 

Will I ever go hunting again? Well, I 
shot a few rabbits the first couple of days 
this and I just returned from 
roaming around the wilds of 
County in a vain search for a bear. 

But will I ever go deer hynting again? 
Why not? When anyone is as careful as 
we were and still gets hurt and recovers 
as I did, then there must be a Providence 
that controls our destiny regardless of 
what we do. Besides, I like to hunt deer. 


season, 


LOST WATER OF THE MODOCS 
(Continued from page 49) 


the water. Trout often have the inclina- 
tion to feed throughout the day or at least 
through many and various hours. But 
when the sun shines brightly, a leader 
often glistens or falls in glaring coils and 
scares trout. 

By the time my companions got astream 
I had a heavy creel and the Coachman 
had advanced in my estimation. Still, on 
another day, when it seemed to fail me, I 
changed to other flies and, finding some 
killers, 
on that trip. So it goes—often the angler 
is as fickle as the trout. 


spinal column the | 


Potter | 


had nothing more to do with it | 


Seating myself on the bank, I watched | 


my friends. All were using wet flies. 
Knowing the river so well, Pete had an 
advantage; he knew just where and how 
to take rainbows in these waters, even 





“MY WIFE 


CERTAINLY 
SURPRISED 


—writes Mr. W. M. Burdick of Harrison, N.Y. 


Each form of tobacco has its devoted fol- 
lowers. Mr. Burdick, who writes the letter 
below, was a cigarette smoker. Read what 
happened to him when he followed his 
hunch to try a pipe and Edgeworth. 





15 Hyatt Avenue 
Harrison, New York 
August 30, 1933 

Larus & Brother Co. 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 

Listening to your Radio program, “‘ The 
Corn Cob Pipe Club,” many times I de- 
cided to try your Edgeworth tobacco. 

In that I have been an inveterate ciga- 
rette smoker for over 30 years (averaging 
from 40 to 60 cigarettes a day) you can 
readily see that I had to be “‘shown.”’ 

Over a month ago I acted on a“ hunch” 
and went in to my cigar store and sur- 
prised my dealer by buying a pipe and a 
POUND of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 

My wife was certainly surprised to see 
me smoke a pipe—and I frankly admit 
that now I PREFER your tobacco in my 
pipe to any cigarette. 

I find that since smoking Edgeworth I 
have not had the “dull head” which I felt 
early in mornings and believe that I have 
done well to switch to EDGEWORTH. 

W. M. Burdick 











The makers of Edge- 
worth Pipe Tobacco also 
make cigarettes. There- 
fore the publication of 
Mr. Burdick’s letter is 
not an attack on ciga- 

a rette smoking. The let- 
Edgeworth program ter is published because 
gave him a new idea, it shows how a man 
found new pleasure and contentment from 
tobacco when he “‘discovered”’ pipe smok- 
ing. The unusual combination of real tobac- 
eco flavor and genuine mildness of Edge- 
worth won Mr. Burdick to pipe smoking. 

Many pipesmokers de- 
clare that Edgeworth 
gives them a pleasure 
and satisfaction they do 
not get in any other 
blend. It is a matter of 
personal taste. You can 
settle it for yourself by 
saying “Edgeworth” to 
your tobacco dealer and 
asking for a 15¢ pocket package. 

The Corn Cob Pipe Club is on the air 
every Wednesday night at ten o’clock 
Eastern time, over the WEAF Coast to 
Coast network of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco is manu- 
factured and guaranteed by Larus & Bro. 





He bought a pipe 
and a pound tin. 


with crude equipment. He took almost as | Co., Tobacconistssince 1877, Richmond, Va. 
















it interest you? Then how about $5 an 
do it you can. 


fishing. 















































































of Field & Stream. 


And in return for these subscriptions we 


INFORMATION! 


@ Left: Split 
bamboo bait 
casting rod. 
High grade 





scriptions. 


Left: Recoil 
pad made of 
specially se- 
lected leather. 
4” corrugated 
molded rubber 
recoil cushion. 


$1. 25. Yours 
free with a one- 
year subscrip- 
tion. 











Above: Shell Vest of regimental 
duck with reinforced front edg- 
es and collar. adjustable back 
belt. Made for 12, 16 or 20 gauge 
shells. Sizes 36 to 44. Value 
$1.75. Yours for 2 yearly sub- 
scriptions. 





Above: Level wind, anti-back lash, quadruple 
multiplying reel. Yours free for three yearly 
subscriptions 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about obtaining 
merchandise free, and also send subscription 
order forms and sample copies 

Name 

Address 

City 


State 
Fas 2-34 











return for a little time. SEND THE COU 


———— 





hour, figuring about $100 a week? 


Well, other Field & Stream readers have done just that; and if they can 
In your city there are a great many men who are fond of hunting and 
Every one of them would get immense profit and pleasure out of every issue 


You can call on from 12 to 15 such men in an evening—more on Sundays. 
We have had many readers get 5 subscriptions per hour. 


will give you any article or articles 


made by any concern that advertises in Field & Stream, absolutely free, the 
number of subscriptions required being based on the retail value of the article. 
These few items were selected at random to show how much you can get in 


PON BELOW FOR COMPLETE 







genuine agate Above: Double barrel shotgun. A 
guides and top. staunch, reliable weapon valued at 
Value $15.00. $21.60. Yours free for 17 subscrip- 
Free to you tions. Any other shotgun you wish 
for only 12 sub- can be obtained for subscriptions. 





: y 
Above: Sport Knife—Four inch blade 
of tempered steel, leather handle 3'% 


and leather sheath. Value $2. 00—yours 
free for 2 yearly subscriptions. 


“Pouste-HEADER 


Bait-Casting Li: 


DOUBLE Strength o=¢ Weer 
is braided into DOTH Cads 


Above: Double-header bait-cast- 


ing line, 22 lb. test. Double 
strength ‘and wear is braided into 
both ends. Middle part 40 yds. of 
level line; each end 5 yds. of 
double strength. Value $2.50. 
Yours free for 2 yearly subscrip- 
tions. 





Above: Tackle Box—steel, 
waterproof with cantilever tray, 
14” long, 614” deep, 6” wide. 
Yours for only 1 yearly sub- 
scription. 


OTHER ITEMS 

Anything made by a Field & Stream 
advertiser can be had for subscriptions. 
Look through the pages of this issue. 
You are sure to see something you 
would like to have. Wouldn't you much 
rather get it without spending a cent? 
No matter what you want we can get 
it for you absolutely free in return for 
subscriptions if you will let us know 
what it is. Just mail us the form at the 
corner of this page and without any 
obligation to you we will give you 
complete information on how to get the 
equipment you want. 
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$3*°"""An Hour for Your Spare Time 


HAT figures about $60 to $75 a week, if you give all your spare time. Does 


| many fish on the dropper as on the stretch- 

er. His system was a short line and skit- 
tering or dapping of the top fly, which 
was out of the water much of the time. Yet 
many trout flashed into the air to take it 
six inches or more above the surface. 

The Baron used a quite similar method, 
| I ut aimed more at imitz ating insects strug- 
|gling continuously on the surface. This 
| system has been used long and _ success- 
| fully along the Northwest Coast, where 
|he was bred, and is not strictly wet-fly 
fishing. : 

Bill, who is a wet-fly fisherman in all 
the term implies, was strong for the deep- 
ly sunken fly. He trims most of his flies, 
| That is, hackles are thinned and cut back. 
and wings are often trimmed to the van- 
| ishing point. His decoys are then sorry- 
looking imitations of winged insects, but 
fairly represent nymphs, with which many 
of our Western rivers are filled during 
the fishing season. 

Considerable skill is required in the suc- 
cessful handling of nymph _ imitations. 
| Mostly trout are hooked on these as they 
|rise—not when sinking. Of course, 

ordinarily such a fly will rise when speed 
is accelerated near the end of a swing 
downstream. But then it also moves 
laterally, and not in the natural manner of 
a nymph about to unfurl wings; it is most 
successful with young, uneducated trout. 








HERE is a lot more to successiul 

wet or sunken fly-fishing than is gen- 
| erally imagined. This is not me rely a mat- 
}ter of casting indiscriminately here and 
there, but requires the careful selection of 
waters favored by trout. 
| In this Bill is an expert. He_ notes 
}every fast run, lift and eddy and figures 
the probable action and course of his 
fly in advance, for he is a one-fly man; 
he constantly aims to put it into eddies 
formed by large rocks, visible or sub- 
merged, where a whirlpool will fling it 
up in close imitation of a_ transformed 
nymph. And he seems to know instinctively 
where the big ones lurk. 

Pete, brown as a berry, without boots 
or waders, gave a fair imitation of a 
water-ouzel as he scrambled from rock to 
rock, occasionally immersing to the arm- 
pits to reach some vantage point. Once he 
hooked a trout, he lost no time in landing 
it; that trout never got a firm grip on its 
native element after being snagged. More- 
over, he landed fish without a net 

The Baron fished more methodically and 
phlegmatically, and to my way of think- 
ing he wasted a lot of time in killing his 
fish. Once a trout stops leaping and fight- 
ing, the sooner it is landed the better, 
particularly so when one fishes only i 
the shank of the afternoon and time is 
short. I do not mean that a trout should 
be horsed into the net. But there is a 
happy medium between rushing and dally- 
ing which will save many a fish and ex- 
tend opportunities to hook others. 

It was significant that while Pete took 
the most fish Bill hooked the big ones— 
heavy, broad-backed rainbows he had to 
bend in the middle to get into his creel. 
The sockdolagers in this family are in- 
clined to be bottom-feeders and decidedly 
cannibalistic, so that the deeply sunken 
fly is apt to be most deadly. And Bill was 
very clever with the net. He had a knack, 
too, of leading his trout into any accessible 
bit of backwater or an eddy and of hold- 
ing them there until the fight was finished. 
Then, instead of attempting to draw them 
to him by main strength, he shortened line 
as he worked downstream to slip the net 
under—and I mean under, not along and 
over—the fish. 
| Leaving this trio to finish fishing in the 
}dusk, I returned to camp to prepare the 

evening meal. To gather around a groatr 
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ing table and lounge about the inevitable 
camp fire are not the least pleasures of a 
fishing trip. What an appetite the city 
man can develop outdoors, and how per- 
fect is digestion, regardless of the amount 
and variety of grub consumed or wolfed! 
Let the average man run a similar gaunt- 
let of ill-selected food at home, and trouble 
will be brewing. 

During the evening discussions Bill and 
I baited the Baron, who has fished the 
Trent, Wye, Dove, Esk and other little 
squirts that pass for trout and salmon 
streams in the British Isles. He returned 
from the other side with a great reverence 
for old-world anglers and angling methods 
and an aggregation of flies few educated 
American trout would look at. So when 
we harpooned him and brought home the 
fact that fly-fishing was not an English 
invention—the dry fly having been used 
by the aborigines of our Northwest 
Coast long before floating bugs were de- 
veloped by our British cousins—the good 
old soul was flabbergasted. 

Eventually conversation was directed to 
our own river and its characteristics, and 
there Pete was at home. 

“Lots a people drown this 
he ventured when we discussed its rapids. 
“My people too—dey try run rapids in 
Can’t do it—smash up ebly time,” 


river,” 


canoe. 

he added. “Tommy—dat’s my cousin— 
las’ one to try. First he get drunk— 
makum brave. Long time ‘fore we find 
him. Sheriff and agent come. He want 
me tell where Tommy get dose whisky. 
I say, ‘I don’t know. When we find 


Tommy, he won't speak to me.’ S’pose 
I tell—can’t get no more whisky myself.” 

With the exception of the smallest trout, 
our catch went to Pete. After cleaning the 
fish he skilfully removed the back-bone, 
improvised a rack from a piece of wire 
netting he carried in his old Model T, 
and after dipping the trout in a solution of 
salt and brown sugar smoked them over 
an alder smudge. The average Western 
Indian makes good use of fish and game 
that fall into his hands, and rarely lets 
any go to waste. 

Most of our time was spent in explora- 
tions. With the best of fishing at our very 
feet, a restless spirit urged the Baron and 
me to seek virgin waters somewhere beyond 
the last exploited turn of this equally rest- 
less river. To me there is nothing so fine 
as days spent in wandering far astream, 
in seeking fresh waters in which to cast 





HE natives said that it 

couldn’t be done. Everyone 
warned against it. Yet two in- 
trepid sportsmen went down the 
Salmon River of Idaho in a canoe 
and lived to tell the story, 
“DOWN THE SALMON,” in 
the March issue. 











a fly. So the very next morning we set 
out before daylight, leaving Bill to fish 
and luxuriate around camp and draw naive 
philosophy and Indian lore from Pete. 

During our wanderings that day we 
located some stirring riffles, but spent less 
than an hour in actual fishing. Even so, 
we hooked a number of big rainbows, most 
ot which we released. And we saw much 
that escapes the eyes of the angler wholly 
intent on fishing. 

From cliffs above the river we spied 
on pools where trout lay in orderly 
lormation, row after row, lazily finning 
and not a fish in that army moving. 
Had they retired from riffles to hold 
some kind of convention, or was this a 
migr ratory movement of spawners returned 
from spawning beds in the small feeder 


streams? We strrprised’ several deer; and | 
once we came on a cinnamom bear’ fish- 
ing for spent salmon in a natrow run 
along a timber-clad island. Often we saw 
bald eagles wheeling in stately flight 
about some high promontory. 


Late afternoon found us back within 


two miles of camp. A beautiful riffle lay 
far below the deer trail we were following 
around a bluff. Already shadows were 
lengthening, and a transformation was 
taking place. Up to now the river had 
appeared green and translucent, with 
breaks here and there as white as the flash 
of a darky’s teeth. But once the sun sank 
below the western mountains, somberness 
floated across the flood, 
flow opaque and cold as ice. Now, in the 
waning light, foaming breaks appeared 
ghostly, the hills and ravines darkened, | 
and desolation reigned over the land. 


TILL this silent hour, marking the pas- 
sage of another day, is the trout fisher- 
man’s eventful hour on Sierra streams. 
As the eye roves aloft animation is every- 
where; the air lanes are crowded with 
winged things. Salmon flies, yellow forked- 
tails, deer and caddis flies, blue uprights, 
beetles and an endless variety of moths are 
everywhere along and over the river. A 
bit later, night-hawks and bats whee 
about as ‘they take heavy toll of insects. 
Casualties are many as bugs attempt 
perilous flights over the water. It is then 


— 


which seemed to | 
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that trout break the surface in wild com- | 


motion, 
leisurely to siphon down insects, like so 
many vacuum cleaners’ sweeping the 
stream. 

The drag of that riffle was irresistible; 
so we slipped down the steep bank, pulled 
on waders again and were at them. Now 
I discarded the dry fly and rigged up a 
wet cast with a yellow-bodied Gray 
Hackle on the end and a White Miller 
as dropper. The last was to serve as a 
marker to the eye in the failing light, al- 
though frequently rainbows take it. 

Wading out almost up to the hips, I 
sent the flies into foamy breaks and across 
burly runs. Somehow this evening hour 
keys you to concert pitch. It is then that 
trout are most savage to strike. You feel 
an indefinable tenseness, great expecta- 
tion. Every cast is a stirring gamble, for 
you know that big ones, set on a hair 
trigger, lurk all about. 

An exultant “Whoopee!” from the 
Baron rouses me, a trout flashes into the 
air, and I see he is fast to a big one. An- 
other cast or two, and as the gray deceiver 
sinks beside a submerged boulder I feel 
a sharp, nipping strike and instinctively 
set the hook deep into an old major. A 
grand and glorious shiver courses along 
my spine. Boy! Is this the life? 

Three-quarters of an hour of rapid-fire 
action leaves us exultant, excited and all 
aglow. How could it be otherwise, unless 
men are cold and unresponsive as stones? 
A curse on such a fisherman; he is no fit 
disciple of Walton. 

At length it is too dark to see even 
the skittered Miller close at hand; so 
reluctantly we quit and climb back to the 
faint deer trail which winds high up the 
mountainside. We advance through en- 
veloping woods with the eye of faith, for 
the path is no longer to be seen. Reaching 
the open again, from far below comes the 
sullen boom of rapids which give off a 
phosphorescent light. A faint glow still 
marks the western sky. But what inter- 
ests us more is the cheery flicker of the 
camp fire down in the valley. It’s a fine, 
satisfied feeling when, after the last leg 
of a long jaunt, you slip off a weighty 
creel, put on a change of clothes, 
up a bit and then sit down to a savory 
meal which a companion has prepared. 


some leaping high, others rising | 
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TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 59) 


pounds; in 1930, a bit more than 59 
pounds; in 1929, 56 pounds, and in 1928, 
a little less than 59 pounds. 

Nine of the twenty-six prize-winning 
fish came from the waters of North Caro- 
lina. Six came from Virginia, five from 
New Jersey, three from Maryland and one 
each from South Carolina, Florida and 
Delaware. 

By a strange coincidence, the numbers of 
fish caught during the various months cor- 
respond exactly with those mentioned 
above: July, nine; June, six; September, 
five; August, three; ; and one each in April, 
May and October. 

Menhaden and mullet vie with each oth- 
er for honors as the most popular bait, 
each having accounted for eight fish. The 
lowly crab comes next with four fish; 
then squid and spoons with two each and, 
lastly, cut bluefish, with one channel bass 
to its credit. In two instances, the kind of 
bait used was not specified in the affidavit. 

The first-prize winner in the Channel 
Bass Class was an exceptionally fine fish 
weighing 63'4 pounds and measuring 56 
inches in length and 31 in girth. It was 
caught by W. N. Henderson in Brown’s 
Inlet, North Carolina, on September 4, 
1932. Salt mullet was used for bait. 

Riley N. Quillin came in second with a 
fine bass tipping the scales at 57 pounds 
and having a length measurement of 50 
inches and a girth measurement of 30 
inches. The fish was caught near Ocean 
City, Maryland, on September 19, 1932. A 
mullet bait caused its downfall. 

Third in line is a 56-pounder measuring 
54 inches in length and 32% in girth. It 
was caught by L. L. Padrick in Bear Inlet, 
North Carolina, on July 9, 1932 

The fourth-prize winner was Philip 
Mayer, one of the best-known channel- 
bass fishermen along the Atlantic Coast. 
Mr. Mayer’s fish weighed 5514 pounds and 
measured 4914 inches in length and 30% 
in girth. It was caught off Ocracoke, 
North Carolina, on April 26, 1932, on men- 
haden bait. 

Fifth Prize went to R. Hudson for a 
channel bass weighing 55 pounds 1 ounce 
and measuring 4834 inches in length and 
28'4 inches in eirth. It was caught on a 
mullet bait in Brown's Inlet, North Car- 
olina, on September 30, 1932. 

The Special Boy’s and Girl's Prize in 
this Class was awarded to young Robert 
S. Bridgers, aged twelve, who caught a 
bass weighing 35 pounds and measuring 43 
inches in length and 2534 in girth. It was 
caught on June 11, 1932, in Bogue Inlet, 
North Carolina, on split mullet. A most 
creditable feat for a lad of these years! 
\nd best of all, this was the second year 
in succession in which he was awarded 


the Special prize. 


ROCKY DUCK HUNTING 
Continued from page 29) 


Then along came the game commission 
in the interest of the black duck and the 
man who likes to gun them, and it is 
putting water back on Great Island. With 
a ton of dynamite two ponds have already 
been blasted out, and more are contem- 
plated. We visited these ponds, and it is 
my humble opinion that had the same 
amount of money been spent with tractors 
and scrapers more satisfactory ducking 
ponds could have been built. 

My reason for feeling so is simply that 
the dynamited ponds have left cut banks, 
and any black-duck hunter will tell you 
that this crafty old rascal doesn’t like to 
go into that kind of a pond. However, 
with a team of horses and a slip these 
banks could be leveled down and made 
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to slope gradually to the water’s edge. 
Then, when vegetation grows, the dabblers 
of the duck tribe will be satisfied. 

Connecticut’s plans for public shooting 
grounds do not stop with Great Island. It 
already owns some wild-rice areas up and 
down the river that are posted with signs 
proclaiming them as shooting grounds for 
the public at large. Furthermore, the state 
contemplates obtaining more ducking areas 
as time goes on. Refuges will be estab- 
lished so that the birds will have sanc- 
tuary. This will prevent their being driven 
out, for all species of waterfowl are only 
too quick to recognize areas where they 
are left alone. 

The state already has two sanctuaries 
where great quantities of ducks gather 
and during mild winters remain until the 
spring migration. It was reported that on 
Bride Lake, in the town of East Lyme, 
over 3,000 wild ducks wintered in 1932-33. 
This all sounds as though the present Con- 
necticut authorities were doing things that 
would make the sportsmen of today and 
those of future generations bless them, But 
that isn’t all. 

In the northern part of the state there 





"THE man who likes hunting 
dogs seldom thinks of them 
in connection with dangerous big 
game. “GREAT DOGS AND 
GREAT GAME,” by W. S. 
Chadwick, tells, in March, of the 
courage of dogs he has known in 
the hunting fields of Africa. 











are a number of ponds on which a limited 
number of wild ducks have always bred. 
It is Connecticut’s intention to trap a cer- 
tain number of black ducks and mallards 
each winter and take these birds to the 
breeding ponds, where their wings will be 
clipped before they are released. In the 
spring of 1933, 584 blacks and mallards 
were thus planted. Once quantities of birds 
start breeding in the state, their offspring 
will return there the next season, for it 
is a well-known fact that waterfowl re- 
turn to propagate as near as possible to 
the section where they were hatched. 

The first thought that will enter the 

game conservationist’s mind is that these 
wing-clipped birds would immediately be 
killed by vermin. But the Connecticut 
commission has already thought of this 
and has established a system of predator 
control which guarantees these birds 
safety until their primaries have grown 
out. These Connecticut ponds were literal- 
ly alive with snapping turtles, which al- 
Ways constitute a great menace to young 
ducks. Already eleven tons of snapping 
turtles have been trapped and destroyed. 

\lthough these ponds contain a quan- 
tity of natural food, the state is experi- 
menting with Wisconsin wild rice, wild 
celery, bucktail, coontail and other pond 
duck food. No trapped birds will be re- 
leased unless the natural food supply is 
satisfactory. At the same time, the food 
supply is being increased. The areas where 
birds are released will be under the con- 
stant surveillance of a warden whose duty 
it will be to prevent their being molested. 
Some of these areas will be maintained 
as refuges throughout the year, while on 
others regulated shooting will be per- 
mitted in season. 

The man in charge of the duck pro- 
gram is Philip C. Barney—a fellow who 
is all wrapped up in duck and duck shoot- 
ing. He works for the state for a dollar a 
year. On June 22, I received a letter from 
Mr. Clark enclosing a copy of a report 
he had received from Mr. Barney regard- 


ing the distribution of ducks last spring: 
From Mr. Barney’s report, the birds ap- 
parently have cooperated. He goes on to 
state in detail that a brood of black ducks 
was seen here and a brood of mallards 
there and that the mother birds had clip- 
ped wings, which shows conclusiveiy that 
the planted birds are reproducing. 

When fall came these birds naturally 
moved down the Connecticut River, past 
the public shooting grounds. If the winter 
is mild, they will probably remain in the 
state, seeking refuge on Bride Lake, where 
their parents were trapped. Then when 
spring comes again, they will go to the 
same ponds where they were hatched and 
bring off broods of their own. If Con- 
necticut keeps at it and the birds keep on 
cooperating, the duck shooting in Con- 
necticut will not be near so rocky as it 
has been in the past. 

There are many states that could follow 
Connecticut’s example profitably. Instead 
of waiting for the Government to pass a 
dollar license bill and establish refuges, 
they could establish protected areas them- 
selves and start a duck flight just as Con- 
necticut has done. It is entirely feasible 
in any section that has natural waterfowl 
conditions. 

No better example of man’s establishing 
a duck flight can be found than in the 
Chenango Valley in New York State. 
Some twenty years ago, Harry Rogers, 
Superintendent of the New York State 
Game Farms, secured a setting of mallard 
eggs. Mr. Rogers hatched these eggs un- 
der a hen at the State Game Farm at 
Sherburne, but he was busy raising phea- 
sants and he let it go at that. Through 
the game farm runs a brook. This brook 
was dammed in several — to provide 
the ducks with open water. Each year 
there were a few more birds. They would 
go out over the countryside to feed and 
return to the State Game Farm for refuge. 
A few were shot. This made the others 
wiser, 

Today that start of one setting of eggs 
furnishes shooting for fifty miles up and 
down the valley. Last year I stopped at 
the game farm and was much interested 
in the wild ducks and geese. “They must 
eat an awful lot of corn,” I said to Mr. 
Rogers. 

“I don't feed them anything,” he replied. 
“If you feed wild ducks, you make bums 
out of them. Mine rustle for themselves. 
\ll I do is furnish a place where they can 
come when things get too hot outside.” 


WILD duck kept in captivity and fed 
grain soon ceases to be a wild duck. 
He gets fat and soon begins to waddle. A 
wild mallard true to type stands with the 
breast lower than the tail. The barnyard 
puddle ducks raised in captivity for decoys 
usually stand with tail down and breast 
up. The higher the breast, the farther they 
are removed from the wild strain from 
which they originated. Because they are 
not stuffed on grain, the ducks that in- 
habit the New York State Game Farm at 
Sherburne stand breast down—trim, gamy 
wild mallards—and the Connecticut ducks 
will be just as trim and just as sporty. 
Many men contend that raising wild 
ducks under wire and then giving them the 
opportunity of mingling with wild ducks, 
if they will, must surely in time have a 
detrimental effect on the wild strain, for 
usually ducks raised in captivity will weigh 
from three to three and a half or more 
pounds, whereas a wild mallard will usu- 
ally weigh about two and one-half pounds 
when in good flesh. There is no fear ot 
the Connecticut ducks deteriorating any 
wild strain, for they are wild birds and 
they will reproduce in the wild and make 
shooting better not only for the Connectt- 
cut shooters, but for the country at large. 
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Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


HIS department consists of short articles and notes, describing interesting and unusual side- 
lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 
consideration. All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. Good natural history photographs are also desired. 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


SAVING DEER FROM DROWNING 
By C. W. Geiger 


O deer, bear or other animal can 

come to grief in the Salt Springs- 
Tiger Creek Conduit of the new hydro- 
electric development of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company on the Mokelumne 
River, California. The Company has in- 
stalled safeguards for those that get into 
the water, either deliberately or accident- 
ally. It has even gone so far as to provide 
the four-footed roamers with several 
bridges across the flume, at points where 
it crosses their trails. 

There are two places at which an animal 
in the flume has no choice but to get out. 
At these points, the conduit widens from 
14 feet to 19 feet, and a ramp is con- 
structed at one side. Iron bars across the 
flume not only prevent the animal from 
going farther but steer him onto the ramp. 
From there he has only a few steps to 
dry land. The Company has also installed 
a protective device to prevent animals from 
getting into the Panther Creek syphon and 
another to keep them out of the Tiger 
Creek tunnel. 

In 1923 the California Fish and Game 
Commission was notified by one of the 
Commission’s Deputies that a number of 
deer had perished in the canal of a hydro- 
electric company situated near the Ameri- 





A deer which falls into this flume has no 
choice but to get out 


can River, thirty miles above Placerville. 
The canal is about thirty miles in length, 
the first six or seven miles of which are 
of concrete construction, both on the sides 
and the bottom. 

The deer coming from the higher 
elevations to their winter range followed 
the high range of hills along the south 
side of the American River and at Alder 
Creek they went along the east slope to 
the river where they crossed over to the 


north slope. Immediately before reaching 


the river it was necessary for them to 
cross the concrete canal. As the canal was 
of recent construction and there being no 
precedent to go by, both the Commission 
and the power company did not know how 
to handle the situation. 

Upon the loss of the first few deer by 
drowning, the power company put in nine 
bridges across their canal at the par- 
ticular point where the deer got into the 
water. The widths of these bridges were 
from four to fifty-four feet. 
were covered with earth but, being of new 


construction, the deer were afraid to cross | 


the bridges. The power company also put 
in ladders along the sides of the canal 
and one pair of steps that reached across 
the ditch and to the bottom of the water. 
These also failed to effect the escape of 
the deer as they fought the water and the 


concrete until their hoofs were entirely | 


worn away and their knees to the bone. 
In many instances, legs were broken. 

At the end of December, 1923, snow 
commenced to fall which hurried the 
migration of the deer northward and kept 
the rescue crew busy night and day. As 
many as 38 deer were taken from the canal 
in one hour, thirty of which were liberated 
unhurt and eight of which were dead. 

At this time tracks showed that the 
bridges were being used by many deer. 
A report was made by Deputy E. Gray 
to the Fish and Game Commission every 
few days between that period and January 
14, 1924. In the latter report he states, 
“IT have just returned from a two-days’ 
trip to the power company’s tlitch. After 
going as far up as Riverton by auto, the 
rest of the distance, about ten miles, had 
to be made on foot owing to the heavy 
snow. Along the seven miles of concrete 
lining, the company was maintaining Camp 
“C", at the head of the ditch, with two 
patrolmen; Camp “G”, 3% miles from 
Camp “C” with four patrolmen; Camp 
“S” one mile from Camp “G” with one 
patrolman; Camp “X” at the foot of the 
concrete canal, with nine patrolmen. Each 
of the camps ‘kept a daily record of the 
deer taken from the canal alive and dead. 
The record was started daily on the first 
of January but a total record was kept 
from the 14th of December when the first 
deer were drowned.” 

The records show as follows: Camp 
“G” took out alive 220 deer, dead, 96; 
Camp “S”, alive, 115, dead, 2; Camp “X” 
alive, 43, dead, 15. Total deer alive, 425, 
dead, 113. It was estimated by the patrol- 
men that for every deer that got into the 
ditch, five got out or used the crossings. 

Many of the rescued deer, apparently 
dead from exposure, were brought to 
life by being thawed out before a bonfire. 

(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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“Running Buff” 


qt is only fifty or sixty years since the 

days of the buffalo hunter yet there is no 
figure of our frontier days about whom there 
is more misunderstanding. 

Here is the real story! It is written with- 
out prejudice or sentiment by one of the 
real professional hunters who spent 9 years 
of his life “running buff.”” Frank H. Mayer, 
83 years old now, tells us through the pen of 
Charles B. Roth how the real “business” 
was organized and operated. He describes 
its glamor—its risks and rewards—the 
equipment they used—the types of men in 
the field—the favorite arms and ammunition 
of the hunters and their effectiveness. You 
will find all of this 


in the March issue of 


Field 
Stream 


The March issue will be just about the fin- 
est we have ever produced. Not only will it 
begin the great series of reproductions of 
etchings described on another page, but 
there will be a dozen articles every one of 
which will alone be worth the cost of the 
issue. Many of these articles will give you 
invaluable information as well as enjoy- 
ment. The regular departments will be 
crammed full of where-when-and-how-to- 
do-it dope of the most practical value. 


“The Short Cast” 


By Ray Bergman 


A practical article so clearly written, so 
downright interesting—so absolutely con- 
vincing—that every man who reads it will 
want to go right out and catch fish. And 
you'll catch many a trout if you read this 
article. 


“A Beachcomber on 
Puget Sound” 


You'll get the real old Robinson 
Crusoe thrill from this story of a 
voluntary exile in search of health out 
where real health comes from—in the 
outdoors. 


“Down the Salmon” 
by Louis Schmittroth 


The only known successful attempt to 
shoot the Salmon’s 400 rapids and a 
great story of the trip. 


“That Little Vagabond, 


Jacksnipe” 
by H. L. Betten 


A real gamebird—lots about him— 
and much about how to hunt him, with 
personal experiences galore that leave 
you with a fund of knowledge it would 
take years to accumulate otherwise. 


“The Biography of a 
Sportsman” 
by Austin D. Haight 


If you haven't started this story, begin 
right now! The March installment has 
more honest-to-goodness real boy ad- 
venture than we've ever read in one 
place before. 


Tell your dealer to save a copy for 
you; or, better still, subscribe now. 

















Fretp & StreAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 


ing dogs and hounds 
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the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year 
rhis Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. 
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SAN Ad Mes 
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and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
Questions for advice or in- 


formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. running fits. How to make 


dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


Mailed Free—Address 


Q-W Laboratories 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 





Dept. 4 















Oorang Airedales 


Oorang Airedale the all-round utility dogs, are ex 
ellent retrievers on upland game and waterfowl; nat 
ural pheasant and grouse hunters; the best-knowr 
breed of silent-trailing tree-barkers for raccoon an 


big game. TI » at home they are perfect watchdog 


und companions for adults and children. Choice regis 
ered puppies $15.00 to $35.00, shipped on approval 
SPORTSMEN'’S CLUB SERVICE LaRUE, OO 
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Real Working gun Do: 
Robt. Eniott, Box 1112, Calexico, Calif. 
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Trained Springer Bitches ! ! 


perfectly trained Springer bitches. Quick, 
intelligent workers Very obedient Tender-mouthed 
retrievers. Splendid noses. Great shooting bitches. Only 
$150.00 up. Free stud service included. Also 20 ‘lovely 
broods. Their litters will more than pay for them. Beau- 
tiful Springer pup all colors, $50.00 up. Selling all 
my Show Setters at bargain prices. A.K.C Reg ) 


Tuty 
AVANDALE KENNELS (REG.) 
342 Main St. E. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Man. 


Kight only, 








. . . 
Springer Spaniel Puppies 
All nicely marked, Whelped Nov, 22-23. Black 
& white, either sex. Ch. Flint of Avendale, 
Ch. Inveresk Chancellor, Bloodlines, Papers 
furnished. Twenty-five dollars each. These are 
fine, large, heavy-muzzled pups. Rush your 

orders 


WILLIS BROTHERS, Salineville, Ohio 








Trained Springer Spaniels 


eee 1 bitches and pup any age or color. Strong, 
healthy farm raised stock from the world’s leading 
Field Trial and Show Champions. They make fast, 
eager hunters and retrievers, and win wherever shown, 
All A.K.(. registered and sold subject to your ap 
proval. Our high quality stock and reasonable prices 
will please you. State your requirements fully and pic- 
tures will be furnished. Winning dogs at stud, “‘King- 
fisher of Avanidale and ‘Gouverneur of Avandale 


KESTERSON’S KENNELS, Skamokawa, Washington 














OLD SHOOTING FRIENDS—GORDON SETTERS 


By Freeman Lloyd 


HE black-and-tan-colored Gordon 
setter takes his name from Gordon 
Castle, the Scottish seat of the dukes 
of Gordon and Richmond. This dog is 
looked upon as one of the handsomest of 
the setters, the major color being a shining 
black. The tan is a deep mahogany or 
burnt sienna color. There should be a 
well-defined spot of the tan color over 
each eye, the cheeks, the linings of the 
ears, the throat and lower parts of the 
forelegs; the feather on the back of them 
as high as the arm, inner parts of the 
thighs, and breeches, all-tan of the same 
hue, blended together nicely. The vent, 
thighs, and belly all-tan. In olden days 
many breeders did not object to a white 
frill on the chest, but others, including 
the famous Edward Laverack, declared 
against the white, although, two years 
after the decease of Alexander, Duke of 
Gordon, all the setters at Gordon Castle 
were black-white-and-tan. The present 
writer has an old print of Gordon Castle 
and a shooting party. In it not one of the 
setters is wholly black-and-tan. 
In 1842, George W. Blunt, grandfather 


of Frederick Van Wyck, of New York, 
imported a brace of Gordon setters. They 
were declared to be the first of the breed 
to arrive in the country and came direct 
from the Duke of Gordon. Their names 
were Rake and Rachel, their former owner 
sending a water-color drawing of Rake, 
the artist being Thad H. Lane. Rachel 
was presented to Daniel Webster and, 
on or about April 30, 1844, one of her 
puppies was given to Henry Clay. The 
picture of Rake presents a white and 
black-ticked, tan-headed setter with a long, 
black saddle reaching from behind the 
withers to the butt of tail. Likewise, he 
was black over the top side of his stern, 
which was fringed with tan-colored feath- 
erings. From all appearances, Rake must 
have been a very speedy dog: he was 
much finer in build, and not so well pro- 
portioned or good headed as the Gordon 
setters of earlier and later times, por- 
trayed by the renowned animal painter, 
Philip Reinagle (1749-1833). It will be 
readily observed that the portrait of Gor- 
don setters now presented is not only of 
uncommon interest to all breeders and 


GORDON SETTERS OF OVER 100 YEARS AGO 


By P. Reinagle (1749-1833), English painter. 


Castle, 


These black-and-tan-colored setters were named after Gordon 
the Scottish seat of the dukes of Gordon and Richmond 


M. Knoedler & Co., N. Y.C. 


Courtesy: 
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ewners of high-class setters of all vari- 
eties, but of really excellent black-and- 
tan setters of a nice and handy size. It 
may be added that they were less in 
height and weight than are the leading 
Gordon setters of today. 

The Gordon setter has been looked 
upon as a slower breed than the English 
(which includes the Llewellin) and the 
Irish varieties of the setting dogs. In 
Europe the Gordon has been always con- 
sidered an admirable hunting and point- 
ing dog for woodland shooting. He is 
liked as a slow-but-sure gun dog: he is 
preferred as a woodcock and pheasant 
dog. Gordon setters broken as_ shooting 
and as show dogs may, perhaps, be seen at 
their best in the Scandinavian countries. 
Several of the leading American Gordon 
and bitches have descended from 
imported from Denmark. Forty 


> Stream—F ebruar Vy ] 


dogs 


stock 


934 

attendant on his sportsman-master 
ries a dead hare. Then, as now, it should 
be remembered, perfect steadiness to fur 
in the form or afoot was a sine qua non 
in the field manners of any breed of gun 
dog. 

Regarding the black-and-tan colors of 
setters and other breeds of hounds, and 
dogs, it will be interesting to note that 
Markham, who wrote Hunger’s Preven- 
fion, in 1655, gives as his opinion that 
the “black-and-fallow (dogs) are esteemed 
the hardest to endure labor.” There can 
be no doubt that an early duke of Gordon 
encouraged black-and-tan in his kennel 
of setters. It was further said that he in- 
troduced it by crossing with a collie bitch 
of that color, remarkable for her nose and 
staunchness. 

The Gordon and the Irish setters make 
a fine cross. Laverack recommended it to 





“HANDSOME 
Jiggs Mallwy 


Is AS 
The bench-show champion English setter, 
his breed, Owner: 


years Norway, Sweden and Russia 
purchased heavily from the Heather Ken- 
4 Glenboig, Scotland, in the time of 
the late Robert Chapman, whose sons ap- 
pear to think more about their Scottish 
terriers than the black-and-tan gun dogs 
that made their sire’s name a household 
word in both hemispheres. In the 80’s of 
the last cycle, the first of me Heather 
Gordons arrived in the Blue Grass Coun- 
try—Kentucky. 

The National American Kennel Club 
Stud Book appeared first in 1875 and 
was published at St. Louis, Mo. In this 
volume were registered 134 Gordon set- 
ters—dogs and bitches of pure pedigrees. 
Many of these had been imported. Among 
the earlier owners was the first August 
Belmont, who commenced with a typical 
brace believed to have come from Scot- 
land. Alexander Pope, Jr., the distin- 
guished painter of game birds, — 
sporting dogs and hounds, was proud « 
his Jule, a bitch by the Belmont dog. 

With one or two exceptions, all the 
Gordons entered in the stud book of 1875 
were declared to be black-and-tan in color. 
But from what we know of Tracy's paint- 
ings—very good ones, by the way—some 
of the best specimens of Gordons had 
white frills, just as may be seen in the 
Reinagle picture that is of great value. 
The last-named artist was not only noted 
for his gun dog and hound paintings, but 
is superb landscapes; indeed, he was 
called upon to supply the backgrounds for 
the “royal” or “command” portraits of 
his period. It will be observed that the 


ago, 


Clinton 8S. 


HANDSOME DOES” 


d D., a highly typical and excellent shooting dog of 
Schneck, Allentown, Pa. 


render Gordon setters lighter in build, 
give them better heads, more endurance 
and to keep their rich tan color. In the 
litters from the Gordon-Irish cross will be 
found puppies that, in color, favor the 
black-and-tan of the Gordon and the 
blood-red or chestnut of the Irish setter. 


In Australia I frequently saw a Gordon | 


setter which won in its breed-class, and 
an Irish setter which won in its breed- 
class at the same exhibition of first-rate 
shooting and show dogs. They were from 
the same litter, and quite representative. 


WINTER CARE OF SPORTING DOGS 
HEN the shooting season is over 


By Merwyn Lloyd 
V and where the ice and the snow 


clamp down on any desires to take rambles 
into the country, the gun dogs do not 
always receive the care they deserve. It is 
not invariably correct that what is good 
for the master is good for his dog. A 
dog requires much more vigorous exer- 
cise to keep him in condition. 

Left to his own resources, a dog will 
travel countless miles, each and every day. 
But this is denied him unless he has the 
company of his master or several other 
dogs of his own kind. 

Of course, it is out of the question that a 
trained dog should be allowed to wander 
without restraint, in company with others, | 
apart from the fact that the game laws 
of most districts would be violated by | 
permitting him to do so. Only an old | 


car- | 
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GLOVER’S GAVE ME BACK 
my PEP AND APPETITE! 





GLOVER’S CONDITION PILLS will stimulate your 
dog's desire for food, cmpeave digestion and aid 
in restoring him to normal health. 

GLOVER’S WORM MEDICINES—Standard for over 
60 years! Wormsunderminethe health of Puppies, 
Dogs, Kittens eae Cats; reduce resistance to Dis- 
temper, and other diseases, and often cause fits. 

GLOVER’S PUPPY CAPSULES 


GLOVER’S ORM VERMIFUGE (Liquid) 
GLOVER’S ROUND CAPSULES 
Ss CAPSULE 


GLOVER’S TAPE WORM $s 
GLOVER’S TETRACHLORETHYLENE CAPSULES 
Soldat Drug,Dept.,Sporting, Seedand Pet Stores. 
GLOVER’S VETERINARY WELFARE SERVICE FREE! 


Our Veterinarian will answer your questions on 
dogs, cats and other animals. 
DO YOU KNOW how to feed and keep your Pet 
ELL— preventive measures, symptoms and 
treatment of diseases? Glovers 48- “pase BOOK, 
also roy! Etaies oiening the at sbove are 
evailebie © EE. Write direct to H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., inc., Bee 2, 119 Fifth Avenue, he York 






IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 





DOBERMAN PINSCHERS 


(The dog with the human brain) 


The ideal pet and guardian. Litter A.K.C 
omy Dec. ready for Cag Feb. 1 
tan. Sire: Ochsner’s Son of Big Boy (Ch. Big Boy of 
White Gate ex Robinson's Miss Lou). Dam: Mia V. 
Topp (Ch. Jockel v. Lobenstein ex Rita v. Popp). An 
exceptionally tine combination of bloodlines. Both par 
ents have excellent dispositions. Very reasonably 
priced. J. Groenfeidt, De Pere, Wis. 
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Black and 











AFE PILLING 

demands that you 
administer a laxa 
tive along with the 
Anthelmintic. This 
distinctive laxative 
feature is an im- 
portant reason for 
the remarkable saf« 
ty and efficiency of 
Looking through a V a Ventas Capsule VERMI-LAX 

SEE the Laxative Tablet INSIDE Worm Capsules 
For Hookworms and Roundworms at popular 
At your dealer’s or write to 

JEFFREYS LABORATORIES 





price 


Calcium New York 
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RABBIT HOUN DS 
1 offer For Sale, A Nice Lot of 
Broken and Pandy ned 
Hounds, Nice Looking, Healt hy 
and Strong. Goc Finders 
and ‘Trailers. Not afraid of 
hard gun fire. Before buying 
from me, make ep in 
Your Neighborhood and You 
will find the Good Ones come 
from 











VIMYDALE KENNELS 


( Formerly Outpost) 

Charles Packman, Owner Ridgefield, Conn. 
America’s Finest Boarding Kennel 
All breeds of dogs boarded, trained and shown 
Sporting dogs a specialty 
Puppies and grown dogs for sale and at stud 
Come and see for yourselves 











PERFECTION DOG FOOD 


omb d its ich y- 
drated meat, cereals, ground bone. to 
make a aptoole balanced food for —_ all 
— | rin puppies, allages. Try one of our 
; ibs. 60c, or 10 ths. $1.00 
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receipt ef price, anywhere in the 
shops ate ee, all cha: Ls paid. Perfec- 
prepared and r ready for imme- 


tion is “cooked 
diate 


all you 
PERFECTION oops CO 








veteran may be considered immune from 
reverting to bad habits through unlicensed 
association with game. 

Unless the dogs have very large en- 
closures of several acres to exercise in, they 
should be taken to the open country as 
often as it is convenient to do so. It is to 


the interests of the owner to keep them 
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“A RED HERRING” 


I T is said that if a red or smoked herring 
is drawn across the trail of the hunted 
animal, the hound will leave the true line 
and follow the scent of the fish! The old 
saying “a red herring” also is employed 
in matters legal, social and political, and 





“ “ i oa tie : 
From the painting by Norman Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah 


“AWAITING 
). Empress, E. Emperor and Champion E. Emigrant. 
Robert Elliott, 


Springer spaniels (right to left) Elysium Emissary, 
Owner: 


under good control during these expedi- 
tions. It is folly to allow a dog to run 
unrestrained for ten months of the year 
and then expect him to steady up as soon 
as he is taken out with the gun. This ap- 
plies particularly to springers or others 
of the spaniel varieties. It is so essential 
that they remain within their prescribed 
range that due care should be given that 
they never exceed the limit. The best of 
them will do so willingly enough unless 
they are checked periodically. 

Unless the owner is prepared to give 
the exercising dog proper supervision, it 
is better that he should be taken to a 
locality where there is little likelihood 
of finding game of any sort. Exercising 
on the lead is possibly better than none 
at all, but at best is only an apology for 
the ceaseless galloping of an hour’s free- 
dom. 

With a little care, an interested owner 
can accomplish much in the way of teach- 
ing the dog to be more obedient during 
the winter runs. Sometimes checking up 
his over-exuberant spirits and also by 
dropping him at times when the dog is 
least inclined to desire it. However, it 
must not be overlooked that the prime 
motive is exercise, so any obedience prac- 
tice should not be carried to excess. Yet 
it must always be borne in mind _ that 
violations of the necessary rules of the 
hunting field must never be permitted. 


ROVIDED the dogs are exercised 

regularly, feeding worries are reduced 
considerably. Nothing is more disgusting 
than to see a good bird dog loaded with 
fat and leading the life of a bacon pig 
It is far from his wish that he should 
be so, but unnatural surroundings force 
it upon him unless he is fortunate in hav- 
ing a considerate owner. Given the op- 
portunity, he will soon convert the soft, 
useless fat into hard and sinewy muscle. 
The feet should be examined occasionally 
and, if necessary, the nails trimmed. Snow 
is conducive to excessive growth of the 
toenails and a dog becomes footsore as 
soon as the claws attain a length so that 
a little weight is upon them when the dog 
is standing. 

Attention to the comfort and well-being 
of the sporting dog during the winter 
season of idleness goes far toward assur- 
ing the satisfaction he will give when once 
again the shooting season comes around 


ORDERS” 
Calexico, California 


may be described as a means whereby the 
enquirer after the truth might be tempt- 
ed to pursue a doctrine or objective that is 
false. 

This introduction is used to clear the 
way for a support of the bench show setters 
and other sporting dogs which are seldom 
popular among breeders of perhaps not 
quite so good-looking gundogs or hounds 
—notwithstanding that the handsomer 
creatures are as often as not first-class 
shooting dogs. It is true they have not 
been bred as “race” dogs, but their heads 
still maintain those outward and visible 
signs that denote brains and _ scenting 
powers. 

Under date of December 7, 1933, a cor- 
respondent writes and complains that his 
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the two reports I got on him stated : ‘show- 
ing no interest.’ Is it possible I have got. 
ten hold of a strain of show dogs in- 
stead of hunters, and that the breeding for 
show traits has smothered interest entire- 
ly in hunting ?” 

The sting or pith of the foregoing quo- 
tation lies in the statement of belief that 
show “traits” destroy any interest a setter 
might have regarding a desire for hunting, 

Unfortunately for the contention that 
well-bred and good-looking show setters 
cannot be of any use for shooting pur- 
poses, the setter subject of the foregoing 
statement is a Llewellin setter of fashion- 
able field-trial pedigree. 

It will be of interest 
Llewellin or other setters of today to 
learn that the late Mr. Purcell-Llewellin 
was a pronounced stickler for beauty in his 
setters. He frequently exhibited his setters 
and judged the setters of others in the 
show rings of Europe, almost from the 
commencement of those events in 1859, 
until his far-advanced old age which 
brought with it total loss of eyesight. 

The present writer was well a 
with Mr. Llewellin in the middle 80's 
the last cycle, and probably knew as al 
about English setters, their field trial 
work and the correct and incorrect points 
of the breed, as he does today. Therefore, 
it may be written that the Llewellin-owned 
setters at field trials were always hand- 
some, full of feather, coat and condition. 
They would have been quite as good in 
the show ring as they certainly were in the 


field. 


to breeders of 


ODAY, the English setters at Ameri- 
can and Canadian shows are extreme- 
ly good to look on. They have better shoul- 
ders than ever the breed possessed. They 
have been bred from domestic or imported 
ancestors which, in turn, were owned by 
men here and abroad who were quite as 
intelligent and smart in the field with dog 
and gun as were Messrs. Llewellin and 
Buckell in their shooting and setter-breed- 
ing field-trial diversions. 
The fact should be kept in view that 


BANCHORY NIGHT LIGHT 


One of the Labrador retrievers imported by the Wingan Kennels, East Islip, L. 1., N.Y. 4 


4 fine upstanding, 


broken dog by Blackworth Midnight out of Dinah of W ongalee 


setter dog, 18 months old, is to all intents 
and purposes of no use as a sporting or 
shooting dog: “Each time I took him in 
the woods he left me. . Thinking that 
he needed steady attention and where 
there were plenty of quail, I sent him to 

— early in September . . . and 


present-day setter breeders are not pro 
ducing stock that shall approximate 4 
standard made by themselves. The points 
(good and bad) of the E nglish setter (ot 
which the Llewellin is a variety or private 
strain) were drawn up very many yeas 
ago by sportsmen of experience, leisure 
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and means to gr ratify their inclinations in | 
the way of breeding and fostering pure 
breeds of dogs as well as horses, cattle, 
sheep, etc. They preserved game and took 
the utmost pride in their gun dogs. The 
beauty in their dogs was just what beauty 
signifies in all nature. The fact of a dog 
being good-looking and a man being hand- 


some, doesn’t make the dog useless for 
the field, or the man unfit for going to 
war. 


Breeding for show points does not tend 
to end the usefulness of your setter dog. 
The English setter is known and in every- 
day use for shooting purposes all over 
the world. Where there is feathered game 
there may be found an English setter. 
Moreover, the bench-show type is accept- 
ed as representative of the breed. FP. oe 


THE LABRADOR INVASION 


T IS not because Labrador retriever 

dogs are any better duck-dogs than the 
Chesapeake Bay retrievers that the for- 
mer are becoming more and more popular 
in America. It is not for the reason that 
the Labrador is a longer or shorter pedi- 
greed dog than the Chesapeake that the 
Labrador is now being favored by sev- 
eral shooting men of the East. The in- 
creasing importations of Labradors may 
be put down to their European popularity 
and that as retrievers, especially used for 
pheasant-shooting, they have become the 
most successful of all the varieties of re- 
trievers at retriever field trials held pretty 
well throughout Britain. 

The Labradors are arriving from over- 
seas and, it is said, the demand in Amer- 
ica for puppies has been greater than the 
close-to-New York kennels have been 
able to supply. With the increasing ap- 
proval of private pheasant shoots on 
estates where hand-reared game is turned 
down and carefully looked after, the re- 
triever has become a part and parcel of 
the equipment of the shooting field. On 
these occasions the Labrador is not called 
on to hunt up feather or fur. He is a re- 
triever, first, last and all the time. 
what a retriever! What a nose! 


As the guns walk up the game, or beat- 


ers drive the pheasants from the wood- 
lands, so that they might fly to the locali- 
ties of the guns, the Labradors, at a field 
trial, remain close at the handlers’ heels. 
lf they are properly broken, they remain 
steady as rocks, under all sorts of trying 
conditions. On the shot-at bird falling, and 
the order given (the good retriever hav- 
ing already marked the drop), he goes out 
at a gallop and returns with his burden 
at the same pace, if the bird is dead or 
incapab le of running. But it is on a run- 
ning bird that the Labrador often demon- 
strates the wonderful olfactory powers 
that he usually possesses. 

HE methods of the 


almost silent 


But 


Scottish-American handlers of these | 


are noticeable. The wave of a 
hand, either onward or to this or that 
side, and the subdued notes from the ordi- 
nary bone whistles are most commendable 
actions. ’Tis a whispering note, rather 
than anything approaching a shrill blast. 
Even the hands are cupped around the 
simple instrument so that the sound that 
denotes “onward” or “stop” may be heard 
by the dog which can detect the commands 


retrievers 


sent to him by the whistle, just as a soldier | 


distinguishes: 
bugle calls. 
As a water dog, 
coat—close, thick 


the different meanings of 


and oily hide—is his 


salvation. As an all-round hunting dog, 
the Labrador’s oversize is a handicap 
against his efficiency in dense_ thickets. 


pave fore, 
n America, 


it is likely that the Labrador, | 
will remain a retriever. 


the Labrador’s double | 
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These dogs are 
Ilowe, Dr. 


Champion Drink- 
stone Peg by Toi 
of Whitmore and 
*ride of S orsby 
Pride « omersby Ail ab hia wl 


Stud fee to 


WINGAN KENNELS 


LABRADOR RETRIEVERS AT STUD 


Imp. Drinkstone Pons 


imp. Drinkstone Mars 


Drinkstone Peg 


G. H. Monro- 


have been heavily shot over. They combine the best blood lines in England 
approved bitches on 


~~ ao | Bulfinch 
ar of Hamyax 
4 Delyn of Liphook 
Imp. Banchory Night Light 
nchory Danilo By Blackworth Mtianitnt 
Ex Dinah of Wongalee 


nehory Danilo 
inkstone Peg 


imp. Banchory Dappe 
By Blackworth Midnight 
Ex Banchory Student 
CH. BANCHORY TRUMP (After January 1934) 


from the famous kennels of The Rt. Hon. 
Home, Mr. H. A, Saunders. 


nners of certificates on the bench 


Lorna, Countess 


and at field trials and 


application to kennel manager 





East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 

















Some beautiful individuals from two to six months of 
age. Dual Champion Flint of Avendale and Champion 
Springbok of Ware blood lines. Puppies now retrieving 
and just Flame to train for next year’s hunting. All reg- 
istered A. K. C. I furnish registration papers, guar- 
antee = - delivery and will ship subject to your in- 
spection and approval. Males $25. and females $20. 





LAKELAND KENNELS 
H. J. Robertson 


Olivia, Minn. 
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English Setters 
of Debonair 


LLEWELLIN- 
— 







Pennine ae young- 











=e FORMATRUCK 


Patent 1857396 
For all coupes with- 
out rumble seat. De- 
livered price $12.50 
Agents wanted ev- 
ery county in Unit- 
ed States. 

s.L. _evier Ste. Co. 
Sterling 
yt 





—s 


[—N. R. 


A. N.R.A 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS” 


“PATSEY’’ is strong for NRA and always has been. 
Even long before our good President took office. 
NATIONAL REC “OVERY. of dead and crippled ducks 
and upland birds, pheasants, etc, WHY ask our 
Government for CONSERVATION, when a very low 
estimate is that hunters without dogs leave to linger 
and die, just a waste, millions of eae a7 every sea- 
son? Sign up NOW with ‘ ‘PATSEY A Trained Dog, 
or a fine puppy for next year SAFE DELIVERY & 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 


Carries 6 Bird Dogs Safely 
TOM THUMB 


ND 
to Oy st MALLWYD 
2 
s sters and pup- 
pies sired by the 
Great English 
hh am and American 
Pe Gauagtenn and obxtul Trial Winner Pennine Patron, 
out of select Brood Matrons by Champion Albert's 
MacAlister II, Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
Champion Grey Friar Perfect development, condition 
and delivery guaranteed, Prices $40 and $50. Service 
to Patron $40. 
E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 


(5 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 j 


FIELD TRAINING CONTROL 


Works 


be 
Dh es 











automatically attached to dog's collar, most 
effective ever. See Adv., October number, $5.00. Have 
your Setters, Pointers or Spaniels trained by this in- 
comparable method. Am open for a few to train. Some 
crack quail dogs for sale. Four memberships in a quail- 
shooting club. Real quail shooting very accessible at 
low cost 


G. Arthur Evans Training Kennels, Thomasville, N. C. 











Gossetts Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle 
Vv voiced Black & Tan American Hounds 


Far famed for great endurance. cold trailing 
ability, seute hunting sense, deep bugle 
voices, impressive hound character. Peers ne 
all hound-dom. Unrivaled for bt 

coon, fox. Superb studs. trained honnde, 
bred bitches, puppies. Also rabbit minded 
Bengles. Highly descriptive illustrated cat- 
alog and sales list 10c. 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
¥ Eart Gosserr—Owner 
veK a Trainer 


Saint Clairsvilie, 





Ohio 


$26.50 for COMPLETE 

Portable Kennel Yard 

Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14'x5’ 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex 
tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 











ete Clips. Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G 
us BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Ine. 
and (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons; Est. 1869) 

Canada 574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 











Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15. 


Grown bulldogs cheap; ship anywhere and live 


delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed mange rem- 
edy $1. heals any skin trouble on any ani- 
mal. (Largest shippers in Dixie.) 


BULLDOG 
501 Rockwood 


HATCHERY 
Dallas, Texas 





We know what kind of men read 
our magazine—but maybe you 
do not. 


The following letter pictures 
composite reader—and we 
very glad to show it to you. 


our 
are 


Trenton, N. J 
November 6, 
Pitty & STREAM 
)78 Madison Avenue 
New York City, N. Y 
Gentlemen 


It will interest you to know that my advertisement 
in FirLp & STREAM, once repeated, cost me the 
total amount of $32. and brought 60 written in- 
quiries and 6 visitors to my place. Ninety percent 
of the inquiries were from very high class people 
that were looking for the very best in a gentle 
man’s shooting dog. My sales of pointers, all 
young dogs, have amounted to $675. as a result 
of my advertising in Firtp & STREAM. 

I congratulate you on having such a fine adver 
tising medium and when I have more offerings to 


make to the public I will certainly use your 
columns again 
Very truly yours, 
E. F. Northrup."* 





WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


most beautiful specimens 
Dog World can offer 
guards, loyal compan- 
jons; useful and intelligent. 
Low prices. Illustrated Cir- 
culars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 


Galion, Ohio 


NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 

Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 

Hounds, meat and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
bit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 


the 
the 
Home 








Catalogue ten cents. 


— BLUE GRASS FARM i? oe 
IBalelac)-iazele, 








Dog Foods 






NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW 
‘* TRAINO’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 

Since using these collare last season ] would not be without them for 

any amount as if connder them the most human ome collar 
J ost bat better resulls with less work w m than any 

other collar I ever w Gnsse W. Serre 
The Best Police and a ee Dog Training Collar ever known 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY MAIL Postraip, $2.00 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen 








| FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 
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GREATEST DOG a | 
Ever Written/ 












































SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! READER just asked me what to 


do to cure his dog of indecision 


How to Train Your Bird Dog and false pointing. Merely having 


to answer this letter reminds me 

BY HORACE LYTLE = ia! ty . i 
that this is a subject well worth general 
Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical | - iderati .- , inti is 2 : - 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- conside ration. False pointing is an abomi 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- | Nation. lf you are hunting on foot and 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire > > 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a your dog points off in the dist ance, you 
story of actual training as you've ever read. | get all excited and go to him hoping for 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Frety | a shot. He may even pull you off from the 
& STREAM His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a Bird li wer . | . -} b h; aaa 1] ° 
Dog,’’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new | Girection in which you have been going 
hook is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first 


Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dog 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character 


Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more | 
out of them in the hunting field 


1 year subscription for Field & Syeem and a copy of 
this book (value $4.50), for only $3.2 


2 year subscription and a copy of book (value $6.00), 
for only $4.50. 


Book alone: $2.00 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


and you may have ditches or fences in be- 
tween. None of these difficulties bothers 
you a bit if you get your shot when you 
arrive at the point. If you find that the 
dog has merely been fooling you, however, 
you're pretty much disgusted. If the thing 
occurs regularly, it can spoil many a hunt. 









HIS is especially true of hunting from 

‘* ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” horseback in the South. Much south- 

ern country is broken by deep gullies. To 

“ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” get to opposite ridges may involve quite a 

ride back or around or ahead to a point- 

By FREEMAN LLOYD ing dog. If, after such a mean-riding de- 

tour, you get off and tie your mount, take 

These books constitute complete, instructive treatises your gun from the scabbard, get all set 

aap tty e Uiee des os a taieties ond aide to shoot, and then find the dog has merely 

end and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve been fooling both you and himself—well, 

ass epameaie ame Yee Teun I know of but few things more exasperat- 

$2.00—post prepaid ing. Therefore, our reader who wants to 

ees know what to do about false pointing has 
Fae ee Or otnree weed re brought up something worth while. 

TRAINING 200 f for False pointing results from several 

4.50 $25 |) causes. It may be a case of a stanch dog 

ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— not trusting his nose. If it is simply a 

$2.00—post prepaid ase of nose being off temporarily, it isn’t 

Or: : r serious. If you have a dog whose nose 

6 year’s cat te Cte 8 ON ed acm you know is permanently weak, you can’t 

TRAINING 5s nenenannnennnnnnne 2.00 f A expect to get the best out of him, except 

50 , on those days when scenting conditions are 

the best. There are other causes, however. 

FIELD & STREAM Some hunters want their dogs to be too 

578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. | cautious. The most experienced hunters 

a want their dogs to go to game decisively. 














Edited by HORACE LYTLE 
FALSE POINTING 


By Horace Lytle 


When you see that your dog has a faint 
trace of game and you begin to nag at 
him to be careful not to flush, you're 
paving the way for false pointing. I would 
personally a lot rather have a dog make 
an occasional flush now and then than 
have a false pointer and the worry which 
this fault involves. Therefore, don’t nag 
at your dogs. Don’t constantly be caution- 
ing them. Let a finished dog go boldly to 
his game. Until a dog is finished, you must 





Three pointer litter-brothers on game in Patrick County, Virginia—Judge, Sport and 
Sheriff, Owners; Caphias Hylton Smith, Floyd County, and Tad Dalton, Common. 
wealth Attorney, City of Radford, Virginia 


expect some flushes and you had better 
let him make them than turn him into a 
false pointer. A stanch dog with a good 
nose will make mighty few flushes when 
his training is finished. Don’t spoil him in 
the process. 

In the case of some few dogs, false 
pointing comes from simply being “too 
full of point.” Dogs which just naturally 
like to point should be discouraged from 
doing so, except in the case of having 
game. In his excellent book on training, 
er. Shelley tells of his development ot 
the great setter, Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride, 
which as a young dog was faulted with 
over-cautiousness and much false point- 
ing. Shelley says: “He fooled me so many 
times that I made a rule not to go to him 
on any point. I would ride past, blowing 
my whistle; when I got out of sight he 
would leave his point and start hunting in 
front of me. I soon saw the improvement. 
When I would pay no attention to him 
he got the idea, and in a very short time 
all I had to do was toot my whistle and 
if he had only a stink bird, or nothing at 
all, he would leave the point and start 
hunting. If I saw him on point and blew 
my whistle, if it were game he would 
remain rigid; if not he would road a few 
feet and start hunting. As soon as I be 
gan killing birds over him I could safely 
gamble that when I found him pointing he 
had game in front of him.” 
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PROVING CANINE 
INDIVIDUALITY 


HAVE preached that canine character 

is a matter of the individual. I have 
stated that “dogs are as individual as 
thumb prints’—and that individual tem- 
perament must be taken into considera- 
tion in all dog training. We are indebted 
to Mr. C. M. McFarland of Wichita 
Falls, Texas, for an interesting case in 
point. His letter seems worth giving you, 
not merely from its definite proof of dog 
individuality, but because it should 
give many readers a laugh—and after the 
depression through which we have all 
been floundering for so long, a good laugh 
won't hurt anybody. Mr. McFarland’s 
letter is quoted verbatim as follows: 

“Your answer to the question of H. B. 
McMurry as to the best method of curing 
a bird dog of the habit of chasing rabbits, 
which I note in your columns in the 
October, 1933, issue of Fietp & STREAM, 
brings to mind an amusing incident of my 
boyhood. 

“4 good many years ago, at my old 
home in the brush country of East Texas, 
we had a bird dog named Sport, about 
whose ancestry little should be said, but 
who, nevertheless, was a fair bird dog. 
He was, however, an inveterate ‘rabbit 
chaser’ and we tried everything we heard 
of in an effort to break him of the habit, 
and among the other ‘cures’ recommended 
was your remedy, that is, giving him a 
good beating with a rabbit. 

“One day Fred and I were 
with old Sport, and he chased a rabbit 
into a hollow log located right in the 
middle of a postoak thicket, there being 
an open space of some six or eight feet 
square adjacent to the log. 

“Well, sir, Fred and I decided to ad- 
minister the remedy then and there to 
old Sport, and once for all fix him so 
that ever thereafter he would run from 
a rabbit instead of after it; so we ‘twisted’ 
the rabbit out of the log, killed it of course, 
and made preparations to execute the sen- 
tence. Incidentally, Fred, while some three 
years younger than I, was considerably 
larger and stronger. He was a great big 
over-grown boy about 14 years old, so he 
was chosen as the executioner. 

“Taking a firm grip on the rabbit's hind 
legs, Fred called old Sport up to him and 
seized him by the scruff of the neck, and 
began right fustily to belabor Sport with 
all the elan he possessed, old Sport of 
course yelling ‘bloody murder’ with every 
wallop he received, and brush and leaves 
were flying in every direction, while I 
stood by and watched the spectacle. 

“Finally Fred’s strenuous labors with 
the defunct bunny began telling on him, 
and deciding that he had probably inflicted 
enough punishment and that Sport was 


also 


out hunting 


Pointer dog, Jaz 









‘cured,’ he turned the old fellow loose, 
and he started away from there through 
the brush full tilt, still howling from his 
beating, and Fred, thinking to admifister 
the final ‘coup de grace’ and with the 
parting injunction, ‘There, take that,’ 
threw the rabbit at Sport, missing him by 
a close margin, the rabbit skittering on 
past Sport, who, with hardly a break in 
his stride and with a hasty glance back 
over his shoulder at Fred, seized the 
rabbit in his mouth and continued to beat 
it away from there. A dumbfounded look 
spread over Fred’s flushed countenance 
and then he started madly after old Sport | 
in a futile effort to overtake him and re- 
cover the rabbit, while I laid myself down 
on the ground and rolled and laughed with 
unholy glee. So ended our last effort to | 
break old Sport.” 


SPECIAL TO READERS 
NCE 


1 “personal” 
That is my 
This Department aims to serve and to 
interest those having dogs that hunt or 
which serve the hunter in any capacity. 
This would include beagles or harriers, re- 
trievers of any breed, coon hounds or fox 
hounds, and pointers or setters. Frankly, 
the bird dogs would seem to have the most 
prevalent interest among our readers, 
judging from the mail, and they also hap- 
pen to be those whose work I personally 
know best. But I have hunted with—and 
love—any good hunting dog of any breed. 
I've 
hunt. The extent to which the different 
breeds, or even individuals, are mentioned 
in these columns is largely a matter for 
you readers to determine. What and how 
you write me will be the determining fac- 
tor. If you have items about any breed you 
favor—practical hunting items—don’t hesi- 
tate to send them in. Space is limited, so 
if such are not too long, the better chance 
there will be of publication. Short, crisp 
comment—the kind of stuff that will help 
others to “do it,” is the kind required. 
Pictures, too, will be welcomed and, if not 
suitable or adaptable, will be promptly 
and carefully returned. There are many 
sporting incidents that occur in the life 
of our beloved gun dogs. 


in a while an editor should — 
word with his readers. 


HOW I CURED ONE 


Mississippi, a 
own gave me 


AST January, down in 
pretty good dog of my 
several heartaches because 
tency with which he started false pointing. 
[ do not believe I ever saw another dog 
suddenly become so badly addicted to this 
great fault. When it first began to occur, I 
rode up hill and down hill to him on sever- 
al occasions. At first I let him fool me and 


zberry Comanche Duke, on pheasants in New Jersey. Qwner: William 
J. Morris, Jr., Trenton, 
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purpose in this paragraph. | 
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WORM CAPSULES 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.- 
KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE 
| ROUNDWORMS (A scientific treatment.] 
| Dogs and foxes become infested at early 
| *Be- Special size capsules for differentages, 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


wend for EUS TRATED 

WORM BULLETIN No. 652 
Practical—Scientiic Helpful 
Address Desk N-16-B 


Animal Industry Dept. ot 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








DOG BUYERS ATTENTION 


You can now buy one of my fine, registered pointers, 
Champion Comanche Zigfield, and Pohie breeding, on 
my time payment plan $5.00 down, $5.00 a month, no 
handling charges or interest. Three to six months old 
Fifteen to twenty-five dollars each. On approval, no 
leposit, you be the judge. Satisfaction after sale 
or money refunded. Ten cents will bring photos and 
references. Each double-inoculated against Distemper, 
no extra charge 

J. D. Furecht Private Kennels, 


Gooding, tdaho 


REAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
POINTER PUPPIES 


by Pure Cash et Susie Dupont. Experienced 
shooting dogs ; males, $12.50; females, $10. each. 
Also two pointers and one setter, Finished 
shooting dogs, $50. each. 

PECAN GROVE FARM KENNELS 
R.D. 2, Danville Pennsylvania 














° ° 
Attention Bird Dog Owners 
If you own a nice bird dog we are offering you 
the opportunity to have it hunted in the fleld by 
professional trainers. Any dog that is worth 
feeding is worth being trained. We have been 
in the dog business for 15 years, and will ac 
cept a limited number of dogs at the rate of 
$10. per month. Don’t wait to write. Ship your 
dogs by express prepaid to 
Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Dual Ch. Flint of Avendale and Ch. Springbok of 
Ware Bloodlines. My breeding stock is all raised in 
a big open area where they run and play, thereby 
build muscle and heart, consequently produce rugged. 
beautiful puppies. I will make you the lowest possible 
price on high-class stock, and adjustments on long 
shipments. I furnish papers and ship on approval. Write 


Frank J. Cox, 207 W. Spruce St.. Dodge City, Kans. 














SHONGUM KENNELS 
PINE BUSH, N. Y. 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 


Of Best Foreign & American Strains 
Field and Bench + 
Drexel’s Tyrone Ram 
At Stud} Shongum Mike Red Jacket | |Fee $35 
Pedigrees at Request 


GAME BIRDS 











This coupon has to do with 
the game bird picture subscrip- 
tion offer on the inside cover. 





2 ae ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee 
Fiero & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York 
Here’s $3.25. Enter (extend) my subscrip- 
tion and send me the 18 game bird pictures. 
($1.00 extra Foreign.) 
Name 
Address 


City and State 

















A Real Crow Call 
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made an effort to flush game. This only 
encouraged his false pointing and I soon 
quit it. I noticed that if he didn’t actually 
have game he was not so rigid, and when 


and thus honor the fact that the other dog has 
found game. With a dog which will not back 
naturally, and it is evident your pointer will not, 
you will have to use a check cord and compel 
him to do so. It is merely a case of his schooling 


Yours for only 50c extra 


° not vet havir n completed. 
I came near him he would have an in- : = Suen cong " 


decisive, sheepish look. It got so that I DEVELOPING RANGE 
could read his false points as clearly as 
the print in a book. At first I scolded 
him and sent him on. 
scolding the “go on” 
a few times he didn’t respond at once but 


Qves.—I have a well bred pointer bitch ty 
_f ears old that has been shot over two seasons 
Then I added to the and works fine in every way except that she 
whistle signal. For ‘doesn’t hunt wide enough for me. She has 
—— nose, is thoroughly stanch, and is a 
riever, but she insists on hunting 





a 





within 106 





a ee ee sheepishly stood his ground. Then I pur- yards of me and on quail, in this 
e crow calls sued severer measures. One day I rode up Sissippi). a dog needs to tray 
| behind hi th mie bag # , ion find birds. She hunts fast an 
&. vehind him without saying a word, when = jeeps working back close to 








nary crow call 


I knew he was false pointing, and leaned — cest any sure method for widening this | 
. . s » opinion « son pe need 

over and struck him severely with my !t is the opinion “9 ae experienced 

that wide dogs are born and not mad 

riding crop. From that time on he began F 

to improve. os: he is as good as cured. 

If he should, by his attitude, 

hint that he is ye pointing, 


ever lived 
for a few 





Ans.—I am glad to note that you apy 
so much as_ a wide-working dog. It is true, as someor 


I have but told you, that the wide ones are born 


CROW CALL AND A§ 





to speak to him in a disgusted tone: — es with a vag Poo agpaalh 
YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION “What are you doing there—shame la ae a aan fae 
at are you doing there—shame On become wider with experience. This 
$ ar d we'll er extend your sul yvou—get on.” Even the necessity for this however, of the setters than the 
f ne year ar t 1" ne ext j : x Pointers usually go al 





mut as) wide 
years as they ever will. Setters pr 

oped are apt to go wider at for 

how- han they ever did at two 

I believe the only thing 

you use the whistle signal 

est, 


shes has been so rare 





that you might prac- 
tically say it is non-existent today. 

In conclusion I want to repeat, 
ever, that it often happens that false point- 
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FIELD & STREAM ing occurs as a result of improper train-  jointer bitch that the 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. ing methods. I have constantly preached 7 se as go on. In 
_ neue’ ‘ . re Sid iecnenen ¢ ve able to “push” her out somewhat 
a cial a against nagging either in the process ol she is now ing. She is not likely to 
te ays PE training—or afterwards. Those who per- a very wide however, without more ' 
. 8 : ' sas sist in nagging a dog are merely lucky _ inclination m that respect than she now shows 








. : ; = : gg eg Suggestions in connecti with teach the 
if they don’t end up with a dog which is Vite sionals will be found in the Octobe | 
either indecisive on game or an out-and- 1932, issue of Fretp & Stream, beginning ot : 
out false pointer. There is a vast differ- paxe 8 [Eo.] 





ence between what I call constant nagging 
at a dog and quietly but definitely demand- 
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ing obedience. If properly understood, the Qves.—-I have an unregistered Irish setter dog 

TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS a en ee wed one year. The dog kes never tees taak 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS two are as far apart as the poles. for it is essentially a house dog. From 

1 s on Praitie ¢ k Hur ri Partrid experience with logs of almost all breeds I ¢ 

raine ) airie hickens garian i ges . e 

ituffed Grouse, ete. Dogs combining the best of B. HE months of January, February and truth fully Ay yy this pup a the h rdest ‘ 
1 Old Country t ! e y* young springer J > , 7} . eash brea tor he insists on pullin ling t 
spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. He March are among the best of the | ash, stopping to investigate every b post 

eedit oting and show stock. Shooting dogs may whole year for training. If your dog was nteresting spot during the walk. If you can offer 

safle t ery Maranteed 





not performing well during the past shoot- "vy suggestions I surely would 
ing season, why not avail yourself now of 

this opportunity to improve his work? - ANs.— Some dogs are hard to train t walk t 
| Then ail you would need to do would be leash. The only thing to do is to go right along 


=} : 4 ey . with him and pull him ur ie makes up his 
SCOTCH BROOM SEEDS | to give him sufficient work before next 


mind that eh nates is ‘less. He will 


preciate them | 
V. F. Cook. _ 
S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada OK 
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. fall and have him really worth shooting time. Don’t jerk him, Don’t abuse him—exe 
| > > ? uail _ . . - . what is involved in th rocess of forcing hin 
cane Sane ee vinnie @ over. The trouble with most folk is that in ‘=e in . ok Ahe ok omenal to do that which 
and other game birds. they wait until almost the last minute _ he resists. # [Ep] 
D the year- and then when they find their dogs aren't / YARD TRAINING 
, t south, the . . as es 8 AINING 
| pe doing right, they haven't time left in which 
| a i ? r me ‘ 
6 of for the firs properly to prepare them for the season. yard breaking a 
. ge eg Just the other day, one of our readers pe to trait 
, f nis, whe "i ip stages 
a is wrote me that his pointer was gun-shy LBERT Coox 
r ee SS ee oe _— fifteen days ahead of the opening of the iaiicste ie eimai amet 
| t and ten feet acr r fter t second year is é s S practical nm at dog atte 
| ed " ay vs a the whe of a oweet shooting season, and he wanted me to it is beyond the puppy I believe dogs 
4 wh t ! tell him how ito cure him in that short can be trained to do thing any } 
traini etric »} 
length of time! The assignment was utter- erg ag ihe ne cgi —_. 
| 1 0 imine are A Te is 
; nA. ly impossible. _ ? rn It simply means the sort d 
~ . , The de velopment of dogs requires more is of a somewhat artificial satus am F 
op time than most people realize. If you want oF ny eleewhere than in th field. Poi 
. 1 iw, ra ng, c., are field training 
he them to perform properly when you want [Eo] 
= the use of them most, you are faced with sintali dink eaietiniii 
if a the job of keeping them at least fairly CAUSE OF COUG 
r° well in shape the better part of the year. Qves.—I have a Llewellin setter dog four ; 
‘ uwce where y it ha If that is too much trouble, then you must years old. He developed an occasional cough si 
& spris r eight months ago. He coughs every now and (, 
oe / < imply be prepared to face and experience hon “cdl ccainae on aloes oe aes sae ( 
$1.00 an bogey ebout . oo Pe ™ | unsatisfac tory serv ice. If you can give f his throat but never succeeds. I think perhaps \ 
pon np ly Rae yin ieee | them the time. you have a right to ex- he aa a in po Pag and I at — sev 
’ , ’ re ¢ > era remedies with ne success. lave ais 
P.O. Box No. 79! East Hampton. Long Island | | Bect the service. If you don’t want to give wormed him thoroughly. He has not been feeling * 
— —| them the time, you have no good reason weil for the past month and is losing - 
to expect something which you cannot and His appetite is fair at ie He shows a 
. : . pep in our walks and his desire to go in 
- will not get on any other terms. ey ic shemet tee, ie tek a ed 
Game-Farming hunted well, though it seemed his breathing w8 fi |, 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 1 little labored. I will appreciate any sugett V 
rhe standard manual of game and tions you can give me in regard to this mattet h 
rhament wl mec + Horace eo WON’T HONOR BRACE-MATE Crcit D. Beck D 
(same ae Editor ‘eld & Strean oth ; , . ; ail 
hou well illustrated, $2.50 per copy postpaid Qves.—I_ own a pointer which has almost Ans.—I_ should think thes the di +f . e 
ompleted his first season of quail hunting. Most might be caused by a little bone caught 1 S J} 
of the dogs are trained so that when they se« throat rather than a hair. In view of his a 
‘All About Dogs saeitiees dog point they will point also. My dog however, a bone would probably have = os 
will not pay any attention to the other dogs tegrated by this time from the yastric - fe 
Splend mplete. Paper-bound. By Henri when they point, but will more than likely go on which in a dog are known to dissolve bone m B 
Vibert $1 0 a copy postpaid. Covers tr a ahead and point a little farther up. Sometimes astonishingly short time. aS sso ae 
feeding, cure of major ailments, of all breeds when another dog points he will run right into It seems more likely that it cs oreo E 
Both above books to one eddecse—-$3.2 2 the covey, seeming not to even smell the birds. dition and the treatment would 5 a bers «* for ar 
. a F  & Strean It isn’t his nose, because I have seen him trail yrain calcium- iodine tablet daily oO no’ re sal pe 
idre ¢ ected 5 tpaid _ birds as well or better than an older dog. How results too quickly. It would grees Lat peas or 
. can I train him to point when another dog points over a period of three or four months tha’ ite! 
All orders to and not flush the birds when he knows they are thing like marked improvement would be << 
HALEY PUBLISHING COMPANY there Epwarp R SARBER Consult a reliable, licensed, graduate vete TED a 
Dept. F2, Portsmouth, New Hampshire Ans. Your dog needs further training. He ; : : : ai 
hould be taught to back another dog at sight (END OF KENNEL DEPT.) SS 
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for Pleasure or Profit 


Learn how the experts do it! | 
Keep abreast of happenings in | 
this field and legislation affecting 
it. Read— 
The GAME BREEDER 

Leading game breeding magazine 
since 1912. Published monthly—price 
$2.00 a year 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send $1.00 for trial 9 month order 










We can improve your hunting, whether it be ducks, upland birds, 
or game. We are practical hunters as well as wild life specialists 
of long experience. 

Whether you have a big preserve, or a few acres, you'll 
profit by reading our new, free booklet, “The Secret of 
Attracting Game.” Write for it. Describe your 
place and we'll make planting suggestions free. 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES and Game Farm 







z the é5-page pheasant rearing or 46-page quail rearing manual | Box 71-B2, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
er sill be sent you FREE. Address We inspect, plan, plant and stock game preserves. Also furnish . 
J breeding stock i ; \V 
(Ep] THE GAME BREEDER—205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. pe Pewee Mace Bhs Wy, 








SANDANONA PHEASANTRY |'|  Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 


Wild 


MILLBROOK, N. Y. (Shot over often 1930-31-32) 
Established 1907 Wild Mallard—$5.00, $4.00, $3.00 pair. English 
Callers—$10.00, $8.00, $7.00, $5.00 pair. Black Mal- Rabbi t 
offers field raised non-related lard—$10.00, $8.00, $7.00 pair. Belgian Callers— 1 ‘ 
. $15.00, $12.50, $10.00 pair. Old—young trained 
ringneck pheasants of excellent Canada geese, new low prices. Duck book 25c. Goose 


quality for breeding or shooting. booklet 25. Wood- ducks, ed Heads. Canvas and other COTTONTAILS AND 
JACKS (HARE) 


Prices on application rates new low prices. Order at once. Safe arrival 
| 
New low prices on Wild Rabbits 
| 


BREMAN CO., Danville, I. 
Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
BROOK y | ‘ROU | , || ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
% “ae —_ winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
|| Brook Trout of exceptional quality. except in hot. weather. 
Place orders now for early spring de- a“ an . 
* eae . ay pe aren Rite dedihene sive arrival guaranteed. 
|| livery. Eyed eggs in — Thirty years Every customer satisfied. 
of successful propagation. 


Parapise Brook Trout Co., Cresco, Pa. || EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 


Attract Wild Ducks & Fish 
PLANT Results this year 


Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 
hunting or fishing grounds. 














FOODS ATTRACT DUCKS 
GAME — Birds — Fish 


Plant water plants—wild 


















D Rice. Planting helps-folder “ 
} free. 38 years successful experience. eaew- 
v} saving plans and plantings made. Writ 
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Ringnecks, Golden, Silver, | . 
Amherst, Mutant Pheasants | Quail and Pheasants 


| Pure native Bob-Whites and Ringnecks in 





. . , ce, Wild Celery, Duck Potato 

Bob White Quail—All Eggs In Season large or small quantities; also a full line Oe en 
pre of rare pheasants, waterfowl, peafowl and 

Japanese Silkie Bantams Stock & Eggs zoo stock. Mention your wants. 






me AQUA: TIC NURSERIES 


» Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





FRANK W. FULLER Salisbury, N. C. Kendall Bros. « Guilford, N. C. 


[ Eo.) FREE BOOK Cold bottle, hot PHEASANTS! 
Royal WK Squabs, up 2 ot Gan y Ba, FANCY GAME BIRDS Fer Ghesting G Release: 


Mongolian-Ringneck cross. Fine, | .s y birds: 
prices. Make money breeding them; ready for — ~ cross. ¥ ate, sperty bird 








































“ocks whe . ae a 
market in 25 days. We ship everywhere on 3 Pheasants and Ducks | Come, 2 ee. Quantity discount 

mos trial. Write now for big free —e book. ‘casted @henn tens Ged 
Tent Tou cents Stam for ea pke Kind'at| including Amherst, Reeves and Kallege || ——Melaniatie Mutant.” 5 hens, cock “18-0n 
poultry to raise and the easiest kind | Pheasants. Safe delivery guaranteed. For full Pure Mongolian, 5 hens, l cock, 17.00 

. Terms, 10% with order; 3% discount for cash in 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. details address . . . John Henry Dick, || advance.’ Your correspondence is cordially invited. 

504 Howard Street, Melrose, Massachusetts; Allen Winden Farm, Islip, Long Istand, N. Y. WALLACE GRANGE, Box 10, Ephraim, Wisconsin 




















d season and Oldest Estapiismep 1910 





a fine flock of trained mated pairs of Cana- 


shows, aay ae es TARNEDGE FOXES i FOR SALE 
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reathing w# fi . . Tri . raneh Che dian Goose Decoys and Breeders 
any sugge W ill ship anywhere in the United States, in U. Net ree st pe a . , 
> pace ealthy, vigorous White-tailed Virginia || nd OmeEhied ol all Genuine Wild Gray ee 
LD. oe : Deer from Grand Island Game Preserve. First i ; 
dog’s cough Pat angers: Ria 3 Fox Soild is WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
“et in bi Write or wire for prices. Bred by R. F. D. Ne. 5 Bex 403 
at al vi o . . . . . 
at his aft JOHN M. BUSH, Agent, Negaunee, Michigan ||| tim gock that wil proders conseroties senerstions of Prise Winners | | OSHKOSH, WIS. 
have dis ‘Sag —— High Priced rte oy Fm inital cont and maintenance the anne ye | 
astric juiees ow or average gr of fo: italogue. Sabattis, N. Y. 


ve tone 8" | BOB-WHITE—QUAIL—PHEASANTS ||@ ° °. te RANTEED — &| California Valley Quail 

























g ¢ | 1 lled P. k Par- 

* goite a pd Eerrotions of rae a due the J careful || @ COMPLETE SATISFACTION e Sidi geen sok Bor oa 
look fer ive breeding, and guaranteed in every aa 
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: [Eo Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. Easton, Maryland John G. Alley | dress, 614 hae ag Road, Beverly 
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Ques. What is the meaning of the word 
roncho, the name applied to the horse of 
he West? 

Ans. Technically, a horse is “broncho” 
when he is vicious, mean and unbroken. A 
mule, burro or even a cow may be broncho 
under such conditions. 


Ques. Do raccoons hibernate in the 
southern part of this country? 


Ans. In the South they are active 
throughout the winter, but they spend 
most of the time hibernating during cold 
weather in the North. 


Ques. Was Pennsylvania considered 
much of awild pigeon state during the days 
when that bird was so plentiful? 


Ans. About 1864, Wil- 


This department, which appears each month, i 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 


outdoor regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Field & 


1001 Outdoor Questions 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 





lore. Read it 


thunder-bird of western Indians was a 
representation of the gigantic eagle-like 
bird, now extinct, the remains of which 
have been found in the asphalt pits of 

California. In drawing the bird, it is usu- 
ally represented as having reddish legs, 
bill and tail. One of the American bitterns 
has also been called the thunder-bird. A 
bird native to Australia is, also, properly 
called by this name. 


Why were common snipe 
of shad birds? 


QUEs. given 


the name 


Ans. It was either because these birds 
came North at about the time the first 
shad ran up the rivers, or because the 
shad bush usually blossomed at the time 
of the arrival of the snipe in the North. 


is devoted to all 
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animals, alive, 


for sale as food. To keep 


the animals from biting, their dog-teeth 
were broken off. What animals were 
these? 


Ans. From information received, it may 
be stated that these animals were wood- 
rats and that the natives broke off only the 
lower incisors, close to the jaw. The inci- 
dent, says my informant, must have hap- 
pened many years ago. 


QUEs. I have been told that African 
elephants cannot be trained? What ele- 
phant was used by Hannibal in the ancient 
Punic Wars? 





liam Penn, in a letter, de- 
scribing the birds of Penn- 
sylvania, spoke of “pigeons 
in abundance.” Later, Henry 
1). Paxson of Philadelphia, 
Pa., recorded: “... Proxim- 
ity to beech woods was al- 
ways chosen for the pigeon 
roosts and meetings, and that 
was why the northwest part 
of Pennsylvania was a fa- 
vorite roost of the colony. ‘“ 
The last time any part of the 
colony (of pigeons) sought 
the forests of western Penn- 
sylvania was in 1886. The 
main body nested there last 
in 1880, when it covered five 
miles square in the countie s 
of McKean and Warren. 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





OWN in Texas, hogs come into the decoys. If you don’t 
believe it, look at the accompanying photograph. Major 
Chapman Grant of Fort Ben Harrison, Indiana, tells us that this 
flock of Texas blacks came right into the decoys without circling. 


CST IEE. 


Ans. African elephants are tamable but 
they are not so tractable as the Asiatic 
species. Hannibal's _ ele- 
phants were African. 
Ques. Which particular 
skunks are known as 
“hydrophobia skunks’? 


Ans. The little spotted 
skunks of the Southwest. 


Ques. A question has 
come up between a few of 
us with reference to the at- 
2. tack of the lion and tiger. 
Do both of these animals 
use their enormous strength 
to strike their quarry down 
or do they do it with blows 
of their paws? 


Ans. Evidence points to 
the fact that the lion very 
often fells its prey with a 
blow, while the tiger kills 








Ques. I¥hat are some 

tough woods that may be 

utilized for sled runners? 
\ns. Hickory, white elm or white ash. 
Ques. /s it a fact that one may roll a 


stone down a groundhog’s burrow and, by 
listening carefully, find out whether the 
animal ts at home by the sound of his dig- 


, 


sing 


Ans. This method was recommended to 
me many years ago and, though I’ve never 
tried it, I have heard that a good listener 
can hear the groundhog. 


Ques. Years ago, in a wild turkey hunt 
down South, one of the guides told me 
seriously that a wild turkey hen fed its 
flock various berries that acted as a pre- 
ventive of colds after rainy weather, 
which is ordinarily so Hidhane & to young 
turkeys. Just how could such a_ story 
or iginate ? 


Ans. Where this belief first originated 
cannot be discovered, though Audubon 
made the following statement: “To pre- 
vent the disastrous effect of rainy weather 
the mother (hen), like a skilful physician, 
plucks the buds of the spicewood bush and 
gives them to its young.” 

Ques. Some Indian tribes decorate 
blankets with the representation of a curi- 
ous-looking bird known as the “thunder- 


hird.” Is this supposed to represent a living 
bird? 
Ans. It has been suggested that the 








Ques. To what dength do the 
leopards of Asia grow? 


SNOW 


Ans. According to Rowland Ward's 
Records of Big Game, two skins measured, 
respectively, 8 feet and 8 feet 1 inch in 
length. 

Ques. What is the maximum number of 
pups that may be whelped by a coyote? 

Ans. According to records, 
pups have been whelped at one time. 
should be close to the maximum. 


fourteen 
This 


Ques. Is the fisher a different animal 
than the pekan? 


Ans. Both of these names are given to 
Mustela pennanti, one of the largest and 
handsomest of the weasel family. In some 
localities this animal is known as the 
“black cat” or “black fox”, though it de- 
serves neither name. 

Ques. What part of North America ts 
the habitat of the laryest moose? 


Ans. Bull moose of the Kenai Peninsula 
and nearby regions in Alaska are the larg- 
est of the deer family in the world. Accord- 
ing to some records, specimens weighing 
up to 1,400 pounds, with antler spreads of 
six feet or more have been taken. 

Ques. Some years ago, % thile located in 
Aguas Calientes, Mexico, I frequently saw 
native Mexicans bringing in small rat-like 





by the grip of its jaws upon 


the neck, effectually breaking the neck 


of its prey in this manner, 

Ques. Why is the lynx called the “loup- 
cervier”’ ? 

Ans. This name, originally applied to 


the European lynx, was given to the ani- 
mal for the reason that it was said to 
howl like a wolf during the night. 


QUEs. When do the prairie dogs come 
out in Wyoming and contiguous te rritory? 
Are these animals edible? 


Ans. Toward the latter part of March 
or early in April. Flesh of these animals 
is not unpalatable according to those who 
have eaten it. Various Indian tribes con- 
sidered them a delicacy. 


Ques. In the case of the California jack 
rab bit, are the young born fully furred! 
Also, how many to a litter? 


Ans. They are born fully furred and 
with eyes open. From one to six young 
are produced in a litter. 


Ques. To decide a little discussion that 
has arisen, to what length does the cobra 
of Asia and the mamba of Africa grow? 


Ans. The king cobra of southeastert 
Asia is reported to reach a length of eight 
een feet and the mamba, or tree cobra, 


of Africa, attains a length of twelve feet 
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> inci- 
ein 18 Pictures 
. . * 
rc Free With a Subscription 
at ele- 
pace EPRODUCTIONS in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—18 prints, show- 
pe ing 37 species—the finest collection of pictures of 
— American game birds we have ever seen. § This 
‘ page in three colors does not even attempt to pre- 
sent them accurately, but only to show their 
deri nature. {] They are genuinely beautiful, true works 
2 of art. | They measure 13 x 14! inches, an ideal 
size for the walls of home, office or club. § Each 
spotted picture has on its back a description of the game 
west. bird it portrays written by Edward Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 
few of 
the « The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 
t ( . 
animals F R E E 
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Or, 18 pictures and a 1 year’s subscription for $3.25,* 
making the pictures cost you 75c. 
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ght. *Add $1, if in Canada, Europe, Asia or Africa 


If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures you’ve 
ever seen, return them and your money will be gladly refunded. 


Address: 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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IRVING JAFFEE 
Winner of 1,000 medals and 
trophies, including 3 Olym- 
pic Skating Championships, 
Jaffee has brought the high- 
est skating honors to the 
U.S. A. Asked recently if 
he was a steady smoker, 
Jaffee said, ‘‘Yes, but that 
goes for Camels only. I 
have to keep my wind, you 
know, and healthy nerves.” 


IT TAKES HEALTHY NERVES 


FOR JAFFEE TO BE THE WORLD'S CHAMPION SKATER 


in 
ee 


Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


Steady Smokers turn to Camels 


You've often seen his name and picture 
in the papers—Jaffee, the city-bred 
boy from the U. S. A. who beat the 
best Olympic skaters that Europe had 
to offer, and became the skating cham- 
pion of the world! Speaking of speed 
skating and cigarettes, Jaffee says: 
*‘It takes healthy nerves and plenty of 
wind to be an Olympic skating cham- 
pion. I find that Camels, because of 


CAMELS 
COSTLIER 






TOBACCQ$§ 


their costlier tobaccos, are mild and 
likable in taste. And, what is even 
more important to a champion athlete, 
they never upset the nerves.”’ 
Change to Camels and note the 
difference in your nerves...in the 
pleasure you get from smoking! 
Camels are milder...have a better 
taste. They never upset your nerves. 


Begin today! 


yo (| IS MORE FUN TO KNOW 
Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos than any other popular brand. 











HOW ARE 
YOUR NERVES? 


TRY THIS TEST 


Draw a line 20 inches long on the edge of a 
newspaper. Stick astraight pin in the exact 
center. Place a forefinger on either side of 
the pin. Close your eyes...try to measure 
off quickly the distances by moving both 
hands at the same time. Have a watcher — 
you when you reach the edge. See if bot 
your fingers have moved the same distance. 
Most people try this at least six times be- 
fore both hands come out evenly. 


Frank Crilley (Camel smoker), famous deep- 
sea diver, completed the test on his second try. 
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